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HEREDITY IN ANTHROPOMETRIC TRAITS 
By FRANZ BOAS 

A number of years ago I published the results of a study of 
heredity in head form which was based on material that Dr Maurice 
Fishberg had the great kindness to collect for me among the Russian 
Jews of New York City.'| The results seemed sufficiently interest- 
ing to justify a continuation of the work. This has been made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Esther Herrman Fund of the Scientific 
Alliance of New York. While my first report was based on obser- 
vations on 48 families, I have been able, through the kind assistance 
of Dr Fishberg and Mr Joseph Fish, to collect data relating to 192 
families. The extended calculations were made by Dr A. B. Lewis. 


All the families from which measurements were collected were 


Kast European Jews, and almost all of them Russian Jews. I have 


confined myself to gathering measurements of length and width of 
head. Only in the first series of 48 families was the width of face 
also observed. The principal question that I have had to investigate 
is, whether there is a tendency in offspring to group themselves 
around the middle value of the parents (Galton’s midparent), or 
whether they rather tend to revert to either the paternal or the 
maternal type. I have shown ina previous paper that in regard to 
some head measurements the latter tendency is found in the mixture 
of American Indian and of White blood,’ and the preliminary inves- 
tigation tended to show that in the intraracial marriages of Russian 
Jews the same tendency prevailed. It seemed, however, necessary 
to base this conclusion on more extensive material. 
' Heredity in Head Form, American Anthropologist, N. S., 1903, V, pp. 530-538. 
Verh der Berliner anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 1895, pp. 406-409 ; 
opular Science Monthly, October, 1894, pp. 761-770. 
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The series at my disposal has been measured partly by Dr Fish- 
berg (1), partly by Mr Fish (II), partly — for the sake of obtaining 
uniformity — by the two observers jointly (III). It seems, there- 
fore, necessary to show in how far the three series are comparable. 
The following table gives the results of these comparisons : 

Wales, 21 vears and more Females, 19 years and more 


LENGTH OF HEAD 


Series Average Variability No. of Cases Average Variability No. of ¢ 

I 138.7 6.4 57 151.9 6.2 54 
II 189.2 + 5.7 82 182.6 6.1 84 
Lil 188.6 + 6.0 So 180.5 4.5 79 
Total 188.9 t+ 6.0 219 181.7 217 


WiptH oF HEAD 


155.0 5-3 57 150.1 5-0 54 

II 155.5 4-7 $2 149.5 5.5 84 
Ill 154.4 + 4.7 80 150.3 ‘9 79 
lotal 154.5 5.0 2109 150.0 5.1 217 

CEPHALIC INDEX 

I 81.3 3-0 57 82.6 3-2 54 

I] §2.2 2.5 $2 $2.0 + 3.3 84 
III 82.0 3-5 8o $3.3 2.6 79 
lot $1.9 3.1 219 82.7 3-1 217 


It will be seen that none of these results shows individual dif- 
ferences that are not adequately explained by accidental variation of 
the group investigated. 

I have examined the same question by having the calculation 
made of the correlation of length and width of head in individuals, 
and of correlation of cephalic index of parents and children 
and of brothers and sisters. The following table gives the results 
of this calculation : 


Index of Correlation of Length and Width of Head 


Males, 21 years and more Females, 19 years and mor 

Series I Error n r Error n 
! 0.40 + 0.10 57 0. 30 0.12 54 
II 0.52 + 0.08 82 0. 37 + 0.10 84 
II] 0.03 80 0.45 + 0.09 79 
Total 0.31 + 0,06 219 0.39 + 0.06 217 


Index of Correlation of Cephalic Index of 


Fathers and Children Mothers and Children Brothers and Sisters 
Series 1 Error n r Error n r Error n 
I 0.29 +0.07 158 0.27 0.06 158 0.23 t- 0,06 157 

Il 0.19 +0.06 266 0.16 +006 266 0.46 +0.05 258 

Ii! 0.15 +0,07 201 0.34 + 0.07 209 0.50 + 0.05 199 
Total 0,20 0.04 625 0.25 +0.04 633 0.42 +0.03 614 
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On the whole the differences of these values do not exceed 
chance deviations. There might be some doubt regarding the cor- 
relation of length and width of head of males in series III, but the 
peculiar anomaly that occurs in this case does not recur in other 
measurements of the same kind. 

In order to make sure that preconceiy ed notions of the observers 
had no effect upon the results, I had all the head measurements 
reduced to adult values. Since the total amount of growth of the 
diameter of the head after the first few years of life is slight, it 
seemed justifiable to make this reduction, for which I have utilized 


the averages given by G. M. West.' 


Index of Correlation of Length of Head of 


thers and Fathers and Vothes rid Voth 
Von Dauvchters Non Dau fey 
series n I n r 

] 0.10 So 0,06 53 so 0.53 52 
I] O. 33 95 0.54 112 0. 37 08 0.39 113 
11] 0.27 0.23 52 o. 2 05 0.52 
ota 0.24 269 0.34 2458 0.20 273 0.46 252 

[index of Correlation of Width of Head of 
lathers and Fathers and Vothers and Vothes j 
Sons Daughters Sorts Daurhters 
series r n n I r n 

I 0. 32 So 0.31 53 0.50 So 0.22 53 
II 0.30 98 o.18 113 0.40 098 0.24 113 
0.01 O. 24 0.12 95 0.33 86 
Total 0.21 269 0.23 248 0. 33 273 0.27 252 


The average of the index of correlation for length of head of 
parents and children is 0.31, for width of head of parents and chil- 
dren 0.26; values comparable to those found for the cephalic 
index. The differences of the individual values seem rather large, 
but they are distributed quite irregularly. 

These values may also be compared with the correlations 
obtained from the measurements of 150 pairs of brothers and sisters 
measured in the public schools of Worcester, Mass.” The deviations 
' Antropometrische Untersuchungen iiber die Schulkinder in Worcester, Mass., 
iv fiir Anthropologie, 1893, XX11, 13-18. 


Franz Boas and Clark Wissler : Statistics of Growth, A’efort of the U. 


jon { E-ducation for 1904, Washington, 1905, pp. 125-128. 
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of stature and weight were determined as multiples of standard 
deviations. This made it possible to compare children of different 
ages 


Index of Correlation of Brothers and Sisters 


Worcester, Mass. Russian Jews 
0.42 —- 
0.31 
Length of Head...... 0.54 0.37 
Width of Head ...... 0.55 0, 30 
Cephalic Index '...... 0.50 0.42 


\ll these indices are somewhat smaller for the Russian Jews 
than for the children in Worcester. If these differences are signifi- 
cant they must not necessarily be explained by greater errors in the 
series of Jews, but they may perhaps be due to the greater dishomo- 
geneity of the Worcester material. Provided a considerable num- 
ber of distinct types are represented in this series, brothers and sisters 
of each type would be more likely to differ in the same direction 
from the general average than in a homogeneous series. For cor- 
relations in each individual the Worcester series of 300 individuals, 


constituting all the brothers and sisters, gives 


for stature and length of head 0.42 
for stature and width of head 0.21 
for length and width of head 0.25 


For the last of these values the Russian Jews give a coéfficient of 
0.35, a value that seems rather high, but which is quite in accord 
with the uniformity of the series. 

It seems remarkable that in the series of Worcester children the 
correlation of stature is as great as that obtained by Galton in his 
series of adult brothers and sisters. 

The general traits of the series of Russian Jews are contained 
in the table on next page. 

In discussing the occurrence or nonoccurrence of alternating 
heredity, the same method must be followed which I developed in 
my previous paper, but a few additions to the theory seem desirable. 
In my former communication I calculated the variability of the 
children in each family. It seems possible to determine this value 
with greater accuracy than I had done before _ If the deviation of 


Average: 79.3 + 3-3 
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Length of Head Vidth of Head 
Mal Femak Vale Femalk 

Age mm n mm n mm n mm n 
I 158.3 3 128.6 3 
2 164.6 13 161.8 14 140.1 13 135-4 14 
3 168.6 16 164.1 21 140.2 16 135.0 21 
4 169.9 19 168.1 18 142.8 19 141.8 18 
5 171.2 2 168.2 14 143.0 24 141.0 I4 
6 172.0 26 165.5 26 144.1 26 143.0 26 
7 170.8 22 170.3 22 145-5 22 142.1 22 
8 174.4 18 172.4 26 145.2 18 143.2 26 
9 176 15 169.9 19 145.5 15 144.5 19 
10 179.5 15 174.2 I9 147.4 1 145.3 19 
177.t 22 75-4 146.5 22 144.6 
12 178.3 18 176.5 21 148.4 19 146.4 21 
13 178.7 20 179.5 12 150.0 20 147.8 12 
14 182 9 178.7 17 149.2 II 147.0 17 
15 182. ° ) 178.9 7 149.3 9 148.6 7 
16 185.0 i4 177.2 10 152.0 14 150.2 10 
17 186.9 II 177-7 9 153.1 11 145.3 9 
15 190.4 5 182.7 13 153.6 5 145.9 13 
19 1560.6 ) 156.7 

20 190.1 7 151.7 217 855.3 7 150.0 217 
21 188.9 219 ) 154.5 219 } 


The cephalic index decreases slightly with age : 


Age Males Fematles 
1-4 $3.6 83-6 
5-9 $3.8 84.0 
10-14 $3.1 $2.7 
15-19 $2.6 53.4 
20 81.90 82.7 


any particular child from the general average of children be called 
r, the deviations of the children of a family of 7 children -,, x, es 
the coefficient of correlation between children of the same family 


r,; and the variability of children of a family around their mean 


n | n* 


On the average, the variability of a family of 7 children will be, 
therefore, if ¢ designates the standard variability of the whole series, 


[s] =¢ =a(1—r) 
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It seems also desirable to determine the coéfficient of correla- 
tion of children of each family of x children, each family being 
taken as a separate unit. 

[he product ? of the deviations of brothers and sisters of the 


same family, 


I ya >A 
P= — 


It follows that the coéfficient of correlation of children of families 


of » children, each family treated as a unit, will be 
I 


Provided the parents show no difference among themselves, so 
that the separate influence of father and mother may be neglected, 
the value [s*] represents the variability of the children of a family 
with # children. For the series of observations on the cephalic 
index o° = 9.61, r,= 0.42, and the average number of children 
observed in each family is about 3.5 ; therefore 

n— 
o(I—v7) == 3.0. 
n 
Observations of the variability for 86 children whose parents differ 


in regard to their cephalic index by less than 1% gives 


a very satisfactory agreement with the theoretical value. 

When we take into consideration the influence of father and 
mother, it can easily be shown that, according to the theory that 
the children vary around the midparental value, no influence upon 
the variability of one family should be exerted by the amount of 
difference of the parents. If the deviations of the parents are 


called x and y, each child’s deviation may be represented by 


+, 


I | 
= — n(n — 1) 
— 1) | 4 
I 
== 
o = 3.8, 
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ind each difference from the average of all the children of the family 


a 


so that the values + and y disappear. Hence, according to this 
theory the variability of children of one family measured from the 
family average will not be influenced by the difference of the parents. 

If we assume that one half of the children resemble the father, 
one-half the mother, the former group will be represented by the 


type 


pe- 
2 ») 

ind in the same way the latter group will be represented by the 

value 
=(&-+ 7) 
oad 


pe 2 


The mean square variability of this value will therefore increase 


increasing values of —_y) by the amounts 
4 
It has been shown in my previous paper ' that 


yr =2r., 
pe 


In our series = 0.22. Thus a series of theoretical values for 
the variabilities of children can be calculated. The following table 
gives the variabilities according to observations and according to 


theory : 


ference of Parents, Cases Observed Vari- Theoretical Vari 

r—y ability ability 
0.0 — 0.9 86 3.80 3.8 
1.0—I1.9 141 3-38 3-9 
2.0 — 2.9 79 5.11 4.1 
3-0 — 3.9 go 3.30 4.4 
4.0 — 4.9 71 4.20 4.5 
5.0 — 5.9 43 3.81 5-3 
6.0 — 6.9 28 4.54 5-9 
7.0—7.9 15 6.26 6.4 
8.0 — 8.9 32 8.45 7-4 
9.0 21 16.86 0.2 


N 
| Loc. cit. 2, 2*, 2**, Pp. 534 
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Unfortunately the number of observations for the greater differ- | 
ences being very few, no great accuracy for these variabilities can be | 
expected. Still, the very rapid increase with increasing differences 
is obvious, so that it appears that the assumption of a midparental H 
type is not tenable. Apparently the increase in variability is first 
slighter, then greater, than our theory demands ; but the numerical 
values are too uncertain to allow a further theoretical discussion that 
might account for the characteristics of these values. It may, how- 
ever, be pointed out that with the increase of differences of parents, 
the frequency of considerable differences in the measurements of the 
grandparents must materially increase. Hence, in case the same 
alternative inheritance of grandparental traits exists, the variability 
of the offspring of parents differing in type will be further increased. 

It seemed desirable to test these results by a different arrange- 
ment of the material which will bring other individuals and families 
near the extreme end of the series. This may be done by consider- 
ing only the effect of the deviation of a single parent from the 
average. 

If we consider, as before, each child as correlated to its parents, 
we have 

t= +y) + &, 

and 


= + o(I — ). 
For a constant value of x and variable values of y, this vari- 
ability assumed the value 
ve i 
If, on the other hand, we assume the case of alternating inherit- 
ance, we have 
and for a constant value of « and variable values of 3 


[22] = + + + o(1 — }r’’); 


and, since 
= 27 = 27° + — 27° ). 
[ ] pe ( I pe ) 


'Loc, cit. 7*, p. 536. : 
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Applying these two formulas, we obtain the following observed 
and theoretical results for variabilities of children of families in which 


one parent has a definite deviation from the general average : 


Varia 
Deviation of One 4 

Vumber 
Paves Thee 
m Average Observat 

idternatin nheritance 
Widpares ) 

0.0—0.9 335 9.2 9.1 6.5 
1.0-—1I.9 232 11.4 9.2 7-1 
2.0—2.9 225 11.2 9.4 5.5 
3.0—3.9 131 8.1 9.7 10.5 
4.0—4.9 149 10.9 10.1 13.1 
§.0—5.9 77 17.1 10.06 16.5 
6.0—6.9 33 15.5 11.2 20.5 
7.0 and more 32 24.6 11.9 26.2 


Neither of these theories gives satisfactory results. For slight 
differences the midparental theory gives the better results, for great 
differences the alternating inheritance gives the better values. No 
change in the value of r can make the theoretical values increase 
with sufficient rapidity to give satisfactory results for great differ- 
ences. On the other hand the theoretical values obtained for alter- 
nating inheritance are too small, when the differences of the parents 
from the average are small. Provided we assume that there is also 
a tendency of reversion to ancestral types more remote than the 
parents, this difficulty may be overcome. In the extreme case of 
some individuals reverting to the racial type as represented by the 
whole ancestral series, their presence will increase the variabilities 
for those families in which one parent is near the average, while in 
those in which one parent is remote from the average, the variability 
will be decreased. 

Our series justifies, therefore, the conclusion that the cephalic 
index shows alternating inheritance, largely reversion to the type 
of father and mother, but also to more remote ancestral types. 

It is important to note that this alternating inheritance appears 
much less distinctly, if at all, in the absolute measurement of length 
and width of head. Both have been tabulated in the same way as 
the cephalic index. 
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Differen / Number of Length of Head Vumber of Width of Head 

Parent Cases [x?] Case [x?] 

oO 26 14.2 24 17.9 

I 38 9-3 41 5.0 

2 21 18.3 60 6.9 

3 58 14.6 31 14.5 

4 45 14.7 56 10.0 

5 33 10.0 37 14.7 

0 I9 17.0 40 11.6 

7 57 17.4 29 11.4 

2 2.7 18 5.6 

9 14 33-5 34 10.¢ 

1 27 14.5 33 11.9 

II 18 17.7 18 5.0 

12 18 6.2 14 12.8 

I 19 12.4 17 15.5 

14 12 14.8 9 5.0 
15 18 7.6 
16-21 26 22.9 


It will be seen that these differences are so irregularly distributed 
that they may very well be considered as representing the same 
average 

When we group the same material in such a manner that we 
select families with one parent having a certain deviation, the number 


of cases becomes somewhat larger, and we find: 


LENGTH OF HEAD Wipru or Hrap 


Variability Variability 


| 


Midparent 
Observation 


Alternating 
Inheritance 
Midparent 


Observation 


oand I 216 35.1 34.0 31.5 243 22.1 23-5 22.1 
2 3 274 27.1 34.5 32.8 217 20, 2 24.0 23.1 
o = 149 35-6 35.6 34.8 218 21.2 25.0 25.1 
eo“ 4g 110 38.1 37.0 37.8 154 24.5 26.0 28.0 
8 9 90 39.0 39.0 40.5 67 30.9 28.5 31.8 
so “ as 57 33-4 41.0 46.1 55 44.1 30.5 36.4 
12 ‘* more 55 50.5 45.0 54.1 


It is hardly possible to say in this case which theory gives the 
better fit. For width of head the midparental theory seems to give 
too slight an increase of variability. More material is required to 
solve this problem. In the case of stature it has been found that 
in mixed types the stature does not revert to the parental types.' 

The following tables contain the material on which the preced- 


ing discussion is based. 


' Verhandlungen der Berliner anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 1895, pp. 381-386. 
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[! 
Age W Age I W Age L W 
F 40 189 157 134 5S 16 81 152 136 > 39 I90 158 134 
M 38 179 158 142 D 14 182 149 131 S 26 188 159 130 
D 14 184 154 129 D 10 169 146 128 > Ig 181 152 126 
D 12 173 146 118 > § 169 147 I10 > 17 385 151 122 
Ss 1 6c 28 
awe 11 F 39 196 146 138 20] 50 I9f 149 135 
D 8 169 145 117 
M 3 ISI 156 141 M 40 179 154 ° 
F 57 190 148 131 > 17 166 145 139 S 17 182 157 132 
M 48 162 145 119 D115 18r 141 129 D 16 874 143 1 
> 20 199 154 136 I 12 166 142 139 S 83 172 - 
17 166 20 87 3 
D 14 176 108 
tae F 33 186 150 142 M 30 181 1565 143 
113 M 32 191 156 144 8 172 146 120 
D 15 183 147 130 S 4 173 #141 
S 5 174 146 Sau 38 126 : 
F 27 153 13 22 F 38 181 150 136 
M 24 183 157 130 613 F 68 185 153 13 14 
S 16% 146 S 
I) 2 IS7 151 140 D 
: 45 ~ S 23 186 147 136 S 4 168 141 113 
I 35 2 ) IC 82 2 
3 I 4 150 143 D 19 183 144 31 23 F 33. 1e2 153 130 
M 28 185 150 130 
183 152 137 14 F 29 184 147 135 M 32 178 149 128 
M 28 104 151 133 D 7 178 147 115 
S 6 D 8 t90 140 118 S § 169 142 114 
Ox 
a D 6 176 141 1146 D 3 174 140 - 
49 153 147 4 371 138 110 24 F 30 181 142 128 
\ g 4 ) 4 5 
1 4 182 146 
a 136 15 F 63 179 154 136 M 28 192 161 137 
18 128 M 53 185 141 116 D 3 120 108 
/ 9 53 3 ) 
D 12 1878 144 136 D 19 170 147 121 I I 353 21 of 
D 5 177 145 25 | 53 205 153 
14 (?) 146 123 
M 36 182 142 
I 5 183 151 139 D 12 170 144 119 S i 184 148 121 
M 25 179 150 132 S 1o 188 143 113 189 118 
S 6 168 145 124 S 8 178 134 4312 oe ‘ 
D 3 160 102 118 
16 F 36 197 161 146 7 #176 147 119 
F 63 192 157 124 M 34 182 153 123 S 3 171 #148 123 
M 60 17 1s 132 S « 8 é 20 
S 193 155 130 Ss 5 167 149 108 M 40 177 152 128 
D 2 196 156 D 6 178 2 98 
Ss ri 143 13 179 14! 115 
27 180 145 128 S mr 182 144 121 
F 38 187 152 130 M 37 181 145 122 S 8 178 148 116 
M 39 193 155 135 D 12 165 136 106 D 6 174 142 115 
> 16 1S I 3¢ 2¢ > 
JO 155 136 34 «184 «153 «132 
D 14 182 153 125 5 9 75 140 102 a : 
D 183 156 109 D 6 170 137 110 8 
D 177 142 103 = 
F 34 192 161 148 4 177 142 3 S 9 181 138 116 
M 31 192 145 133 I8 F 40 200 161 132 D 7 172 138 106 
S (3 174 #151 129 M 36 180 147 126 D 3 #171 #14! - 
> I: 180 1 122 S 13 18 5 132 
D 8 167 1a 118 D 10 poor ++} 108 28 F 30 193 149 120 
45 4 M 28 186 150 
F 42 203 158 141 19 F 65 187 155 33 S 13 182 146 107 
M 39 186 152 134 M 58 183 152 128 > Il 179 142 95 
192 155 135 D 33 «189 152 33 > 10 175 139 95 
Father. Mother. Son, D Daughter. / Length of Head. 


Width of Head. £ Width of Face. 27] wins. 
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40 


L 
183 
17! 
169 
165 
166 


184 
181 
171 
166 
173 
IgI 
190 
176 
IOI 
181 
175 
170 
165 
109 


157 
186 
170 
169 
163 
154 
180 
153 
154 
163 

75 
173 
172 
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Age L W F Age | i Age I W F 
29 F 37 192 151 137 37 F 38 155 120 Daa 8977 13 106 
M 31 179 145 128 M 32 149 102 5 10 176 1 99 
D 12 178 141 161 D 9 143 119 S 6 168 1 101 
5 9 ISI 146 115 D 6 143 115 D 3 161 1 97 
D 8 161 136 110 4 143. 118 
§ -— 44 F 46 197 163 140 
38 F 36 163 141 M 41 179 149 124 
39 F 50 194 142 121 M 40 154 131 Di9 181 148 125 
M 36 179 139 6118 S 10 148 119 > 13 183 150 122 
5S 18 186 140 115 S 7 142 114 De 17 1 ~ 
> 14 182 139 119 D 5 142 115 D 7 169 138 — 
2 I51 130 
31 F 35 188 153 139 mF 32 159 134 sd 3 
M 30 180 144 130 M 30 159 129 48 F 25 189 157 1236 
D 5 172 14! 115 S “5 152 116 M 24 179 158 138 
D 3 160 133 107 D 2 137 106 S 6 174 #151 118 
D 139 12 
32 F 54 192 157 138 m F 20 153 139 4 , 4 
M 36 176 145 129 M 20 145 133 49 F 48 196 154 144 
S & 174 #142 #117 S 7 141 112 M 34 174 144 128 
D 7 164 139 114 D 5 142 104 S 16 1132 142 142 
S 
33 F 60 196 158 136 3 141 96 D 
> at 22 / 99 
M 38 177 145 123 41 F 40 155 130 S 8 165 141 97 
D 12 181 ISt 121 M 22 1s] 134 / 
< 
S 9 183 148 11s oe os 153 134 47 F 37 187 158 128 
3 
M 39 181 5 133 
34 F 29 189 153 14! 140 118 D ane 
M 30 187 156 131 D 7 139 104 3 y 15 5 
S 6 ta a0 134 98 Dit 175 149 101 
2 2 ‘ 
S 7 169 141 92 
F 40 176 1 12¢ 2F x 152 137 ° 
7 44 9 4 39 5 3/48 F 73 188 145 1309 
M 45 184 155 136 M 36 142 131 of 
ap : > 82 + 
S 17 185 158 144 S 149 122 
S 178 #157 32 S 12 154 12 4 
—— D 9 5 182 146 137 
36 F 45 188 162 130 os 141 mS D 184 153 134 
M 38 170 153 123 D 4 140 en IS§ 149 140 
S 6 160 134 117 S be 143 
D 4 158 138 97 
D 3 161 132 105 43 F 34 196 150 132 
5 I 159 130 908 M 33 186 144 122 
I] 
Age I Ww \ge W Age LW 
49 | 40 190 153 D 13 173 148 S 41 163 137 
M 40 190 178 150 S 9 167) 145 
) 19 19! 157 S 9 180 145 5S 5 171 145 
D 18 192 15! S 6 165 145 Ss 7 175 152 
D 16 154 Ss 53 F 186) 451 
D 12 133 150 M 26 186 154 
D 8 180 145 51 F 48 190 150 S tt 71 128 
D 6 176 146 M 40 171 140 - 167 140 
S 4 178 145 D 20 176 147 . 
: D 14 177 147 54 F 45 186 150 
50 F 55 186 152 Ss 12 177 149 M 42 180 156 
M 40 183 152 S 8 169 141 D 18 178 146 
21 181 159 16 182 15! 
S 19 192 160 s2F — 180 .152 D = 13 177 1358 
S 16 180 150 M 176 148 » eo 174 145 
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Continued 


Age L WwW Age I W Age I W 
S 10 180 147 64 F 31 186 158 74 F 27 188 154 
D 9 170 = 145 M 27 75 146 M 26 175 146 
D 6 165 138 D 7 170 151 Ss 5 167 147 
ss F 34 190 161 4 75 F 25 191 149 
M 30 186 86145 65 F 2s M 28 186 6152 
~ 15 187 153 M 20 172 145 > 2 160 140 
145 6 170 76 F 35 193 165 
143 M 34 188 148 
D 6 175 139 66 F 27 189 159 S$ 14 190 162 
D 3 170 130 : 25 74 4 S 12 We “1.62 
S 2 S 5 169 140 , Pa 29 
I 161 129 134 S 7 165 147 

3 50 
56 F 52 188 157 = 2 168 140 
M 49 181 155 67 F 39 180 145 77 F 40 189 150 
S 19 186 160 M 4! 185 154 M 36 180 140 
S 15 176 155 Ss 11 181 148 D! 15 165 140 
D 12 179 «152 172 146 S' 15 173 144 
D 9 166 146 Db 5 165 140 S #6 175 142 
65 3 
57 F 52 182 153 68 F 27 195 160 a. 
M 49 159 M 25 182. 150 78 F 34 184 145 
D 16 174 156 Ss 5 170 —-:146 M 26 75 145 
Ss 13 175 158 Ss 3 170 142 5 5 156 130 
S 173 157 S 3 «164 34 

D 8 69 F 2 19 158 
M 136 79 F 38 154 
s8 } 50 200 +153 D 6 168 4 M 36 181 141 
M 49 180 154 D 161 145 > 
ce oe 
D 24 190 155 D 2 160 = 142 D 4 175 138 
S 20 195 164 D 13 180 146 
D 12 184 151 70 | 43 181 154 S : 170 ee 
) 5 25 
59 F 35 193 165 M 38 172 «15 
M 28 181 146 D 6 168 35 
D 9 175 147 D 3 162 130 4 107 13 
) 8 = 80 | 33 17¢ 15 
I 172. 141 71 F 40 190 152 
60 F 32 185 156 M 38 184 161 od 99 141 
M 26 174 138 D 12 75. 145 D 8 oon = 
D 7. 160 140 2 iI 170 135 S 8 171 141 
S! 4 166 136 1) 9 172 145 S 3 162 140 

st 4 175 148 5 175 145 

81 |} 37 201 160 
61 45 187 155 72 F 40 203 +«160 M 36 190 160 
M 2 190 157 M 40 186. 143 S 13 185 161 
1) 20 183 157 S 21 198 155 D 8 182 154 
Db 16 180 154 D 8 190 145 Ss 6 178 150 
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S 6 177 I > > en 
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: D 4 174 148 M 33 8 8 
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SOME COMPARATIVE TRAITS OF 


LANGUAGES 


THE MASKOGIAN 


By FRANK G. SPECK 

In their former range the languages constituting the Maskogian 
linguistic stock were spoken by the Indians occupying, in general 
terms, the region situated between the Mississippi river, below the 
junction of the Ohio, and the Atlantic ocean southward to the 
Gulf of Mexico. At the present time the Maskogian. speaking 
tribes are represented by the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Sem- 
inole, and reside in Indian Territory. Into all of these tribes, which 
number collectively about 50,000 souls, have been incorporated from 
time to time various other tribes in more or less close linguistic and 
ethnological relationship with them. So, in the present-day Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw have somewhere been merged the Huma, the 
Yazoo tribes, the Acolapissa, and probably many others who are 
now known only historically by names which appear in old records. 
Just what the affiliations of these tribes were and where they belong 
in a critical classification it is difficult to say. Farther east the same 
conditions held, but here we find the group distinctions a little better 
preserved in some of the confederated towns which make up the 
body of the Creek Nation. These were chiefly Hitchiti, Apalachi, 
Koassati, Alibamu, and perhaps others not yet clearly determined, 
whose dialects differed variously from the normal tongue spoken in 
the majority of the Creek towns. They generally resided, before 
the removal westward, among the Lower Creeks, nearer the gulf, 
and between the Choctaw and the Upper or Northern Creeks. This 
gave them a somewhat intermediate geographical position between 
the larger Choctaw-Chickasaw, or western group, and the Creek 
or Maskogi proper, in the east. 

As regards the Natchez, whose possible linguistic affinity to 
Maskogian has been recently suggested,’ no attempt has been 

‘See the article by Dr John R. Swanton in this number. EpITor. 
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made, for the purposes of this article, to investigate the reasons 
leading to such a conclusion. Accordingly Powell's old classifica- 
tion of this tribe as forming a separate stock has been adhered to 
for the present at least. Until more is known of the smaller dia- 
lects of Maskogian, however, the time is hardly ripe for pronoun- 
cing judgment on their exact relations to the larger and better de- 
fined groups eastward and westward. At any rate, for the time 
being the grounds for Gatschet’s division of the whole Maskogian 
stock into four main groups: (1) Choctaw-Chickasaw, (2) Alibamu- 
Koassati, (3) Hitchiti-Apalachi-Mikasuki, (4) Creek-Seminole — 
seem to be well taken if we accept his classification on the basis of 
the lexicographic material which unfortunately is about all that is 
available for purposes of comparison. 

The material presented here has been taken in part from Gat- 
schet’s account of Creek and Hitchiti,' which he procured from In- 
dians in the general region of Eufaula town, Creek Nation, and 
from Byington’s Choctaw Grammar? The latter contains much 
material, but it is not critically treated and is poorly systematized 
from an inductive point of view. Gatschet on his part does not 
pretend to be complete in his linguistic sketches of Maskogian. 
The rest of the matter is the result of personal inquiries attendant 
upon the collection of some texts from the Creeks of Taskigi and 
Lutcapoga towns, and the Chickasaw of Indian Territory. The 
investigations were made only incidentally while the author was 
engaged with the Yuchi Indians, and the prospects now are that it 
will be some time before the Maskogian material can be finally 
digested and presented in detail. 

Before attempting to deal with some of the more specific gram- 
matical traits common to these languages as members of one stock, 
it may be well to say for very general comparative purposes that 
Maskogian, in its broadest general classification, may be character- 
ized as pronominally incorporating and verbally inflectional. As 
for polysynthesis, which has been supposed by some philologists to 
be an inseparable property of American languages, it can hardly be 
said to be an important characterizing feature here. In this respect 

! Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, vol. 1, Phila., 1884; vol. u, St Louis, 
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Maskogian offers quite a contrast to the neighboring Iroquois and 
Algonquian which may come out more clearly later on. 

Considering Maskogian again from the broadest comparative 
view-point of American languages, it appears to be acoustically 
euphonious and well-balanced as regards the frequency and com- 
bination of vowels and consonants. It seems to have neither the 
consonantic harshness in quality of the North Pacific coast lan- 
guages nor the extreme nasalized or vocalic qualities of Iroquois 
or Yuchi. 

The phonetic range itself, however, is characterized by some 
peculiarities when compared with that of Iroquois, Sioux, and 
Algonquian. Maskogian differs from these types in having the 
palatal ¢ which is characteristic of the languages spoken along parts 
of the Pacific coast, and a dental-labial / not at all common on this 
continent. Yuchi, however, shares both of these sounds with Mas- 
kogian. This makes of nearly the whol Southeastern region a 
phonetic unit, with the exception, so far as is known, of Catawba 
and Cherokee, which latter has only an approach to the palatal / in 
some of its dialects. 

Internally the Maskogian languages present considerable pho- 
netic unity, having collectively the glottal catch (*); the velar stops 
g and g, in Creek ; the palatals ¢ and dj, dc, pronounced in Creek 
with the tip of the tongue pressed against the palate, giving thus an 
g as in 
English ; the indeterminate surd or sonart ¢ and d often influenced 


intermediate sound between our dj and dz; also & and , 


by surrounding vowels; the labials /, 4; spirants s, és, and ¢ pro- 
nounced like English sf, and the semivowels y,w,/. The above- 
mentioned palatal 7, with corresponding sonant somewhat like our 
dl in Chickasaw, as well as doubled consonants are common prop- 
erty of all the Maskogian branches. It seems, in the nature of an 
exception to the above list of common sounds, that the western lan- 
guages, Chickasaw and Choctaw, are weak in the sonant series, 
having only 6 among the stops. In addition to this, many cognates 
have ¢ and & corresponding to dj and g in Creek, but no wv or 
occurs in a similar relation to f and s. Another internal com- 
parison can be made with the spirant 4, which in some of the Creek 
dialects is merely breathed, and in others, noticeably in Hitchiti, is 
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strengthened to the velar spirant x A dialectic peculiarity of 
Chickasaw is to weaken x, in the pronoun, to a nasalization of the 
preceding vowel before y. 

The long vowels throughout are @, #, 2, 1, while 0, ¢, 7 
occur short. Inthe Creek dialects are also found the open obscure 
a, like win English éu¢, and long open 4 like a in our word fare, 
without, of course, the 7 tinge. The long vowels in both the eastern 
and western languages appear nasalized. The diphthongs are az 
and az. 

In all the Maskogian languages clusters of more than two con- 
sonants are extremely rare, if they occur at all; nor are vowel 
clusters common. Some regular vocalic changes evidently take 
place in Choctaw, but from Byington’s material little can be 
gleaned that yields definite results on this point. Prominent 
changes, however, are the assimilation of vowels in some prefixes 
and initial stem vowels to the value of the longer, and the phonetic 
modification of # of the pronouns to x before certain consonants. 

It also appears that syllables are well balanced with consonant 
and vowel, the words and stems themselves showing a strong ten- 
dency to end in a vowel. Nominal and verbal derivative suffixes 
are likewise mostly syllabic with a final vowel, while the presence of 
consonant syntactic endings, whose position is always final, tends to 
give consonant terminations to words in sentences. There do not 
seem to be any restrictions in the use of initial vowels or consonants. 

The processes employed by the Maskogian languages to express 
grammatical change are prefixation, infixation, suffixation, and a 
form of reduplication. The latter, however, is not of as much 
importance in general usage as the affixing processes. 

In a general review of the grammatical functions played by the 
various affixes, it appears that under the heading of prefixes we have 
two pronominal paradigms, including the possessive and neutral 
subjective, the objective, and indirect objective forms ; in short, all 
but the active subject pronouns in the Creek dialects and the first 
person of this paradigm in the western and middle groups of dialects. 
Some verbal derivatives, such as locatives, reciprocal, reflexive, and 
instrumental are also prefixes. Under suffixes we find the active 
subject pronouns in Creek and Hitchiti, and only the first person of 
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this paradigm in the western languages, together with quite a 
number of modal and temporal, adverbial, plural and distributive, 
noun-forming, verb-forming, and two syntactic case suffixes. Besides 
these we encounter a richness of demonstrative article endings which 
offer one of the chief noun complexities of the languages of this 
group. This matter, which shows the most complexity in Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw, has, among other problems of Maskogian, not 
yet been worked out satisfactorily. 

Infixation, which is usually accompanied by phonetic changes 
such as sonantizing for instance, serves several purposes in these 
languages. We find it employed in Creek to express modification 
in mood and tense, and in Choctaw and Chickasaw to indicate voice, 
and such adverbial ideas as the continuative, immediative, intensive, 
and frequentative. Similar internal changes occur in the Hitchiti 
verb, but it is not at all certain in how far these changes can be 
called true infixation until more is known of the verb etymology. 
Some of the internal phonetic modifications which accompany the 
insertion of a syllable into a Choctaw stem are nasalization of the 
vowel in the first syllable, aspiration, accentuation, and lengthen- 
ing. Besides, the consonant of the accented syllable in the middle 
of polysyllabic verbs is frequently doubled in conformity with some 
law which operates in cases of infixation. The whole question of 
infixes is an interesting one in Creek, and seems to be closely con- 
nected with that of verbal derivative prefixes. 

Some of the evidence for this point is deserving of mention. It 
appears that many of the active bisyllabic verbs here have, in their 
first syllable, elements related phonetically to body parts. These 
may have been formerly instrumental or locative prefixes which, in 
combination with verb stems, have become in the course of devel- 
opment stereotyped words in which the prefix came to play no for- 
mal part as such. In that case the apparently infixed elements 
coming between this body-part prefix and the verb stem would be, 
in their original usage, nothing more than prefixes too. The oc- 
currence of these so-called infixed elements in verbs which do not 
lend themselves to the above analysis may then be experimentally 
explained by assuming that the speakers_lost, in some way, the con- 
sciousness of difference between bisyllabic verbs and monosyllabic 
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verbs with prefixes, and, later on, when the analogy became a fixed 
one, that both sorts of verbs were treated in the same way. 
This explanation suggests itself in Maskogian, in reference to the 
apparent infixation of certain elements in verbs of two syllables, 
somewhat more clearly than in Dakota where in certain similar 
verbs the subject pronouns are infixed. Some suggestive examples 
of these possibly derivative verbs taken from Creek, are “thas 
I run, possibly connected with 7/7 his foot, nafkds | strike, ina his 
body, and more obviously still, xvkmilas 1 swallow, with inukwa 
his neck. 

Reduplication appears in Creek chiefly in bisyllabic adjectives 
and verbs derived from them to express ideas of distribution or fre- 
quency in time and space. The form of reduplication is rather pe- 
culiar and might possibly bear some relation to infixation. The 
first consonant and following vowel are repeated after the second 
consonant. A few examples may illustrate it better: sa/gz many, 
salsagi many distributed ; Aatki white, hathagi white in spots ; /astts 
it is black, /ds/atzs it is black in spots. An outwardly similar form, 
but apparently not subject to the same rule, is found in the western 
languages. Choctaw has reduplication in the verb, of the accented 
vowel with different consonants or semi-vowels, y, 4, or /, added to 
it to form the passive voice and passive adverbial modification. 

Position, it can readily be seen, does not play a very important 
part formally in Maskogian since a pronominally incorporating verb 
and syntactic noun suffixes give the various words in the sentence 
a fairly definite setting. There is, however, a general tendency to 
follow the order of subject, object, verb, and, in cases of compound- 
ing, modification or subordination, for the main idea or that which 
is to be qualified to come first in position. 

Three distinct pronominal paradigms suffice to cover all the 
pronominal possibilities. They are not so clearly separated gener- 
ically from each other as some of the paradigms in other American 
languages. The one may be called the active subject paradigm ; 
the second, the neutral subjective, neutral possessive, and direct 
objective ; and the third, the artificial possessive and indirect 
possessive objective. To be more clear, the first paradigm is 
used only in one circumstance, and that is to express the subject 
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of the active verb. These forms are suffixed with the one 
exception that in Choctaw and Chickasaw the second personal 
form is a prefix. The second class expresses, without distinction 
in form, by prefixing, the subject of the neutral verb, the pos- 
session of an object which is an inalienable possession such as a 
body-part or family relation, and its other function is to denote the 
pronominal object of an active verb. Thus there is no fundamental 
difference between such an expression as “I am sick” and “my 


sicknéss,”’ so far as the pronouns are concerned. The last class of 


pronouns, which are also prefixes, is used to imply the possession 


of an object that can be acquired or transferred — although this cat- 


egory is not strictly logical — and, in a like sense, the indirect pro- 
nominal objects. These are commonly known as the dative and 
possessive indirect objects, the latter being rendered in English by 
his. In regard to the last two paradigms, as can be seen from the 
accompanying table, there seems to be a very close identity in form 
between them, the indirect objective appearing to amplify the pos- 
sessive. These paradigmatic distinctions are common property to 
the whole stock, showing only slight variations in the different lan- 
guages, 

The true personal pronoun forms have only the first, second, 
and third singular, and the first person plural, except perhaps in 
the active subject paradigm. A distinction is marked in Choctaw 
between the dual and the plural first person. In the active subjec- 
tive forms in all the languages there are second and third person 
plurals which, however, seem closely related to the singular forms. 
It would appear that these are derivatives from the singulars, as the 
plurals in the other paradigms undoubtedly are. 

As has been mentioned before in speaking of processes, the 
pronouns in Creek appear in different forms to denote modifications 
in tense and mood. But in all such pronominal mood and tense 
complexes the pronoun stem elements are quite transparent. This 
is true in all the persons but the first singular, where some irregu- 
larity, possibly due to a phonetic change, tends often to obscure 
the radical part. The only widely differing forms are observable 
in the indicative and the negative, and this is a prominent feature of 


all the languages. The interrogative pronouns are apparently 
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derived from the indicative. Modal auxiliaries are used for the 
other subordinate moods. 

The tense signs are simple suffixes in Choctaw and Chickasaw. 
But in Creek these suffixes enter so closely into combination with 
the pronouns, coming between the latter and the verb stem, that 
the pronouns themselves often appear quite unrelated in different 
tenses. Creek has also, it would seem, not only more complexity 
in tense and pronoun combinations but more tenses than the western 
languages. It makes a distinction between continued and completed 
action in the future, past, and aorist. The Creek verb requires, 
however, more critical study before it can be safely discussed as 
regards tenses. Hitchiti exhibits similar verb complexities. 

The classification of voice is found, for the neutral and active, 
in the pronouns in Maskogian. The active is differentiated from 
the neutral by quite material differences in form and position. The 
passive, however, is not denoted by any particular set of pronouns 
as the change takes place in the verb itself for this voice and the 
neutral pronouns are employed. 

The subjoined table will show a few of the cognate pronominal 


forms chosen from the four available languages of the stock : 


ACTIVE INDICATIVE SUBJECT PRONOUNS 


CREEK CuocTraw CHICKASAW 
with verbal present -7s) (with verbal -s 
Ist pers. sing. -lis -li 
2d pers. sing. -tckis -tski's ic-, 
3d pers. sing. (-zs) (-s) — ae 


ACTIVE NEGATIVE SUBJECT PRONOUNS 


(with verbal -s) 


Ist pers. sing. -akas -atas ak- 
2d pers. sing. -tskigas -tskatis tctk- 
3d pers. sing. -gas -tis ik- 


NEUTRAL SuBJECT, NATURAL POSSESSIVE, AND OBJECTIVE PRONOUNS 


CREEK HITCHITI CHocTAW CHICKASAW 
Ist pers. sing. tca- Sa- Sa-, asa 
2d pers. sing. tci- tci- 
3d pers. sing. i- 


Ist pers. plu. po-, pu- po-, pu- pu-, apo- 
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ACQUIRED POSSESSIVE, INDIRECT OBJECT, AND POSSESSIVE OBJECTIVE 


PRONOUNS 


CREEK HITCHITI CuHocraw CHICKASAW 
Ist pers. sing. am- am- am- am 
2d pers. sing. tcim- tci- tcim- tcim 
3d pers. sing. im- im- im- im 
ist pers. plu. pom- puhni-, pu- pim- -pomi' 


Prefatory to an attempt to say anything about nouns or verbs as 
such, it seems necessary to mention the lack of any real difference 
between many of the noun and verb stems themselves. A mere 
word (and the majority of them seem to be bisyllabic in Maskogian) 
without noun-forming or verb-forming suffixes, may rightly be called 
either a noun or a verb so far as its form alone indicates. This 
unmodified base is grammatically interpretable as an imperative verb 
or a mere abstract expression of the idea as a noun. There seems 
to be a parallelism in this respect with English monosyllables, 
such as sleep, run, kick. To become a true verb, in Creek and 
Hitchiti, the base is provided with a regular verbal ending; but in 
Choctaw and the western languages this formal appendage is not 
required. Likewise, to become a noun the base must take on 
nominal endings expressing syntactical relationship to other words 
or derivative noun-forming suffixes. In Creek and the eastern lan- 
guages these nominal endings number at least half a dozen, while 
Choctaw and Chickasaw have a large number of demonstrative- 
article endings that come in combination with the syntactic end- 
ings, thus giving the noun quite an exact range of limitations and 
not a little cumbersomeness. Of these nominal syntactic endings 
there are two, one denoting the subject of a verb, the other the 
object, which are important characterizing features of the family. 

Considering the verb complex with its pronominal and derivative 
prefixes, so-called infixes, and suffixes, Maskogian appears to be 
highly inflectional. The verbal affixes often modify the stem to 
some extent, but a yet more thoroughgoing change in the verb 
itself takes place under certain conditions. These conditions are 
the singularity, duality, and plurality of the subject, and singularity 
and plurality of the object of the verb. In some cases the changes 
wrought by these considerations of number are merely to the extent 
of additional suffixes to the verb stem. But there is a large cate- 
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gory of verbs whose stems are so widely different for singular and 
plural subject or object as to be apparently non-related morpho- 
logically. The various languages show different development in 
this connection. The change which the Creek verb undergoes, for 
instance, for a dual subject is affected by the attachment of a suffix 
directly to the stem, to which suffix the pronominal elements are in 
their turn added. There is, as might be expected, an apparent 
relationship between this dual verb suffix and the numerical /wo, 
Some verbs in Creek are entirely different with singular, dual, and 
plural subjects. On the other hand, the effect of a plural object 
upon the predicate is perhaps greater than in the foregoing case. 
In a large number of instances when the object is plural an entirely 
different verb from that used with a singular object is demanded. 
Some concrete examples of these verb changes are: From Creek, 
ists he takes a single object, ¢cazwis he takes more than one object ; 
4itkis he runs, difatkis they run; ¢éidjis he kills, singular object, 
pa'cadis he kills, plural object. 

A similar radical difference is found between verbs with singular 
and plural subjects in Chickasaw. Choctaw shows the same thing, 
according to Byington, regarding both subject and object. It 
seems more usual, however, in this language to find the distinction 
in the number of subject and object disregarded in the expressed 
form of the verb. 

Verbification of adjectives is characteristic, merely the addition 
of a personal pronoun and a certain verbal suffix sufficing in all 
such cases. It seems that Hitchiti shows a stronger tendency than 
Creek to verbify bisyllabic nouns by this formal process. 

In the matter of voice the changes are purely verbal in Creek 
and Choctaw, and these may be considered fairly typical of the two 


groups. In the former the passive forms differ materially from the 


neutral subject pronouns. Choctaw appears to infix a syllable in 
the verb to form the passive from the active. But, as has been 
mentioned, what is here termed infixation is not an assured cer- 
tainty so long as there remains any doubt as to the analysis of the 
bisyllabic verbs which exhibit it. 

There are a large number of derivative modal and adverbial 


active in having a special suffix and in taking the possessive or 
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ideas in many other languages which are denoted by affixes, but 
here find their expression only in independent auxiliary verbs or 
uninflected adverbs. In Creek, for instance, such ideas as the po- 
tential and the quotative are expressed by adverbs, while other de- 
rivatives are expressed by independent verb forms. Such take the 
pronominal inflection in different moods and tenses as though they 
were the qualified verb, and the latter is rendered as an objective 
noun. Forexample, “I try to run” would be “ run (with objective 
suffix) I try,” and similarly for the desiderative. As an example 
of the first sort, that of the uninflected adverbial auxiliary, we have 
‘able I see,”’ for “I am able to see.”’ 

On the whole there are only a few derivative ideas the sign ele- 
ments of which are fixed directly to the verb and so may be said to 
be incorporated into it. These include reflexive, reciprocal, instru- 
mental, and a few locative prefixes, and evidently only a causative 
suffix and another whose meaning still remains obscure but proba- 
bly means “‘in company with.’’ As a matter of exactness some of 
these prefixes, from the word-like nature they seem to possess of 
themselves, may just as well be termed proclitic particles, and in 
this sense are of course less intimately associated with the verb as 
incorporated elements than might be supposed otherwise : 


CREEK Hircuit! CuHocraw ? CHICKASAW 
Reflexive i- tlle-, ill- ili- 
Reciprocal idi-, di- itti-, itt- tti- 
Causative -tdj] -idsh -chi 
Instrumental Zs-, is-, tsht- 


There also seem to be many verbs in Creek which are com- 
pounded with body-part words. These words may have instru- 
mental meanings; in some cases quite obviously they have. But 
invariably the similarities between the prepositive verbal elements 
and the words denoting body parts are very clearly visible. Some 
examples of these are given in the discussion of infixation (p. 476). 

Starting with the indefinite word stem again, we find that various 
nouns as well as verbs can be built up by means of suffixes. Under 
these are the agentive, the active, and the abstractive. As an ex- 
ception to this fulness of form, however, it seems that in Choctaw 
orthography. 


* Byington’s orthography is used in the Choctaw forms, 
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the mere unmodified word itself without formal endings expresses 
these conditions of the noun. Quite a far-reaching characteristic 
feature of this linguistic stock is to be found in the noun suffixes 
expressing case relationship of the subject and object of the active 
verb and the subject of the neutral verb. A complexity in the noun 
occurs, in Choctaw and Chickasaw, as regards the vowel article 
demonstratives which come directly after the noun stem and upon 
which the case elements hang, as it were. With these suffixes go 
a number of others indicating renewed mention, the conditional, the 
conjunctive, and other ideas more or less uncertain as to meaning. 
Thus in the noun of a full Choctaw sentence we ordinarily find 
several ideas of relationship with the context expressed by formal 
elements. The noun complex “ man-some-referred to before-sub- 
ject of verb”’ might be taken as a typical example from both 
Choctaw and Chickasaw. In Creek when the word stem ends ina 
consonant it takes an apparently inorganic vowel, between the stem 
and the case ending, which may have been related in some way 
to the Choctaw article vowels. In Hitchiti, however, there seems 
to be some function attached to this connecting vowel, but from 
Gatschet’s material it cannot be definitely ascertained to what extent. 

The syntactic case suffixes in Creek and Hitchiti are two in 
number, as said before, indicating the subjective and objective by 
the consonants -¢ and -z respectively. Choctaw expresses its sub- 
jective by -¢ and its objective by nasalization of the final vowel, 
and Chickasaw has only the subjective in -¢. By this it seems that 
the full expression of the objective case by formal elements weakens 
in the western Maskogian languages, playing no phonetic part what- 
ever in Chickasaw, so far as has been determined, and being worn 
down to a mere phonetic suggestion of itself as nasalization in Choc- 
taw. The idea is a particularly strong one in Creek, in which all 
sorts of verbs in various persons and tenses are converted into 
nouns or adjectives by the case endings according to their syntactical 
requirements. 

The possessive relation between nouns, which, incidentally, might 
also be expected to be expressed by a case suffix, is denoted by the 
third person possessive pronoun. 

The idea of plurality in nouns is not a very prominent one in any 
of these languages. There are only two general suffixes for this, 
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and one prefix in Choctaw, which cover the notions of distribution 


and collectivity in reference to people and animate beings. 


CREEK CuHocTawj CHICKASAW 
Collective plural -algi -ati(okli, tribe) -okla, atiha okala 
Diminutive -udji -udshi* -ushi -act 
Augmentative takko  tcobi chito isto 


The common method of forming the diminutive and augmenta- 
tive of nouns is by adding an enclytic syllable, but it is interesting 
to note that Byington credits Choctaw with another process for 
diminution, namely, that of consonant modification. He says: 
‘‘Sometimes it (the diminutive) is expressed by a kind of lisp; as 
for zkchito, not large, say zksito.” 

Locative and adjectival modification of nouns is rendered by 
descriptive words following, in order, the qualified idea, and on such 
occasions these modifiers take the same syntactic endings. Many 
temporal adverbs are also treated syntactically as nouns. The 
demonstratives in all the Maskogian languages show three general 
relations in time and space, namely, nearness to the speaker, near- 
ness to the second person or to an object or person a short way off, 
and a general rather indefinite greater distance. 

Lastly, in regard to nouns, the languages of the Maskogian 
family show a tendency toward the use of descriptive noun com- 
pounds for the names of many important objects in the everyday 
life and environment. Leaves, for instance, are ‘tree hair,’ Indian 
is ‘man red,’ east is ‘sun rises,’ ocean is ‘ water white,’ ancestors are 
‘our trunks’ (meaning trunks of trees), shoe, moccasin, is ‘man 
his foot coverer,’ and knife is ‘with something cut.’ In a similar 
manner objects that have newly come within their knowledge have 
been given, by these Indians, in accordance with some old mor- 
phological concept, compound descriptive names, so we have in 
Choctaw for mule, ‘ horse ears long’ ; for sugar, ‘salt sweet’; and 
in Creek for horse, ‘ deer big’; for mule, ‘deer big brayer’ ; for 
rum, ‘ something strong.’ 

To conclude with a few remarks on some of the more prominent 
features of Maskogian which are of interest when compared inter- 
nally and with those of neighboring linguistic stocks, we find, in 

Byington’s orthography. 


* Gatschet’s orthography. 
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looking abroad, quite a contrast as regards verbal polysynthesis. 
The large number of subordinate local and adverbial ideas which 
are expressed by independent word auxiliaries in Maskogian are 
found in Algonquian, and Eskimo as well, to be embodied in the 
verb itself by means of affixes which number more than a hundred. 
In the matter of verb polysynthesis Maskogian seems to be more 
like Sioux, in which these affixes number fewer than a dozen. The 
presence of two syntactic case suffixes is another distinguishing trait 
which has not been found in any of the neighboring stocks so far as 
they are known. The peculiar development of the negative modal 
pronoun is also rather strange to eastern languages. 

As regards the languages of this group in relation to each other, 
more detailed investigation is necessary before much can be said. 
We have, however, nearly enough material to see that, to some 
extent, Choctaw shows a tendency toward simplification when com- 
pared with the eastern languages. Expressions of tense and mood 
are here simplified in form by having the elements, which in Creek 
are embraced in the verb complex, added to the verb as loose 
suffixed particles. Furthermore verbal and nominal endings, which 
give completeness and unmistakable identity to words, do not appear 
as prominently in Choctaw as they do farther east. It has also 
been seen that one syntactic case ending tends to weaken and dis- 
appear in the western group. The use of different verbs with sin- 
gular and plural subject or object is also less rigidly observed as 
we leave the Creek group. This tendency toward relative simplicity 
of expression, which Choctaw presents when compared with Creek, 
may be historically comparable to the process of development which 
has operated in the Siouan family, in which we find Dakota lacking 
many of the apparently old complexities which Dhegiha has 
preserved. 

Lexically the greatest divergence is found between the two 
geographical extremes, the Choctaw-Chickasaw group and the 
Creek or eastern. Comparative vocabularies are not given here as 
they are fairly abundant in other published sources, a short but 
handy one being available in Gatschet.' 

Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 56. 
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DIEGUENO MORTUARY OLLAS 
By CONSTANCE GODDARD DvBOIS 


For years I have pursued the search for a mortuary olla among 
the Dieguefio Indians of southern California, and, like a will-o’-the- 
wisp, it has allured only to escape me. The Indians all knew of 
these burial jars, and the whereabouts of some were known to the 
initiated ; but to meddle with them was sacrilege. 

An educated Indian girl who still shared the feelings of her 
people wept when it was suggested that her grandfather should 
secure one for my benefit. It was represented to her that it was to 
be used for the benefit of science and not to satisfy an idle curiosity ; 
that those thus buried were so long forgotten that it was not like 
disturbing the remembered dead. But the casuistry availed little, 
and she was happy when the search proved futile. 

At last, through the efforts of a friend, an aged Indian was in- 
duced to disclose the secret locality where the burial had been 
made ; and guided by his directions another old Indian undertook 
the search. Not daring to pursue the adventure alone, he induced 
a friend to accompany him; the latter, caring little for the old re- 
ligion, had in fact been for years enlisted in the quest for the mor- 
tuary olla, but hitherto in vain. 

Following the directions of their guide, the two reached the 
distant cafion in the mountains, searched among the fallen granite 
rocks, most often the spot selected for a cache, and digging here 
they found two burial jars, or ollas, intact and perfect. 

I have them now before me (see plate xx1x). The stones which 
had covered the narrow mouths of these receptacles had been dis- 
placed by the pushing roots of brushwood, and the earth had grad- 
ually silted in, partly filling the jars and mingling with their 
contents. Part of this earth may have freshly fallen in at the time 
of discovery. 

The two jars appear to be of different periods of manufacture, 
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per figur Bur ol ng broken arrowheads and rusted case-knives found within it 


er Agure? Ancient burial olla showing fragments of skull and piece of the jawbone still retaining « tooth 
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of independent make, and to have been buried at different times. It 
is probable that this place was used, as our cemeteries are, for suc- 
cessive burials, side by side, or in adjacent spots. 

The jar of latest period is of the sort of pottery still made among 
the Dieguefios. Its texture, quality, and surface are not unlike the 
vessels now to be seen as household utensils, some old, some new, 
occurring as far south as Manzanita. It can not be less than sixty 
years old, and is probably much older. The pri sts forbade the 
burning of the dead, but it was secretly practised among the moun- 
tain Indians within the memory of some of the oldest men, say 
within a period of sixty or seventy years. 

This jar is about 11 inches high, 29 inches in circumference, 
and 3 inches across the mouth, weighing four pounds. It is not 
symmetrical enough in shape to maintain a correctly upright posi- 
tion on its rounded base. 

It contains, mingled with the intruding earth, bits of bone and 
charcoal: some broken arrowheads: bits of stone fallen in from 
above ; and two old case-knives eaten by rust, one broken quite in 
two. The knives were probably procured at the Missions, very 
likely manufactured there ; and may have been buried with the 
ashes of the dead for ceremonial reasons, possibly having first been 
thrown upon the pyre with other valued household possessions and 
burned with the dead. 

The knives were made in one solid piece of iron or copper, in a 
curious antique shape. The olla is evidently not prehistoric, but is 
probably a hundred or a hundred and twenty years old. 

The other jar appears to be of greater age. Its shape and 
general appearance are different, its outlines more symmetrical, the 
mouth narrower. The ware is of different surface, weathered by 

time. It is about as thick as a gourd, worn on the base to the thin- 
ness of cardboard, a clean cut here showing a hole as if lately 
pierced bya knife. It seems yellowed by age. It is of fairly sym- 
metrical shape, 13 inches high, 32 inches in circumference, and two 
inches across the mouth, weighing three pounds. 

Mingled with the earth which had fallen into it were many frag- 
ments of bone of comparatively large size, as large as could be 


made to pass through the mouth of the jar. These included frag - 
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ments of a skull; a piece of the jaw-bone with one tooth still in 
place ; many smaller bits of bone ; fragments of charcoal ; a perfect 
arrowhead showing evidence of having been in the fire. The ashes 
in both jars are mingled too closely with earth to be easily detected. 

The Dieguejfios learned their ceremonial religion from the L.uis- 
efios ; but their habit of urn-burial they must have brought with 
them from an earlier home, no trace of these jars being found among 
the Luisefios. Both tribes burned and then buried their dead ; but 
with the Luisefios it was the custom to dig a shallow grave, build- 
ing over it the funeral pyre ; and when the remains were consumed 
the ashes were buried in the same spot; while the Dieguejios, as 
has been said, collected the ashes with the unconsumed bones, 
placed them in pottery jars, and buried them in secret places known 
only to a few. 

WATERBURY, 

CONNECTICUT, 


A THEORY OF 


THE ORIGIN OF CHINESE WRITING! 


By BERTHOLD LAUFER 


It is not my purpose in this paper to initiate the reader into the 
mysteries of Chinese writing, nor to present a feat of sinological 
erudition. I merely wish to illustrate the application of a principle 
derived from the investigation of primitive ornamentation to the 
question of the origin of ancient Chinese writing. 

Every casual observer will be impressed by the decidedly orna- 
mental and picturesque feature of Chinese characters; and this 
observation coincides perfectly with the view held by the Chinese 
themselves, that writing is an art—a decorative art — which is as 
eagerly aspired to, and occupies the same high rank, as painting. 
The art of painting itself received a strong impetus from that of 
penmanship, and is still markedly graphic in character. All the 
famous painters have at the same time been noted calligraphists ; 
and their autographs, one or two words dashed off with a bold stroke 
of the brush, excite as much admiration and are as greatly prized 
as their sketches or water-colors. Writing, consequently, offered 
the first field for the practice of art: it was the beginning of drawing 
and painting ; hence in view of this fact we are justified in question- 
ing its claims, from the anthropological viewpoint, of the develop- 
ment of decorative art. 

For such a study we must entirely eliminate the modern forms 
of characters, which have been in use for two thousand years, and 
turn to the oldest existing specimens of writing, which are handed 
down on the bronzes of the Shang dynasty, dating from the third 
millennium before Christ. At that early age the formation of 
writing was completed; all further stages in its development are 
either new combinations or simplifications and changes of form con- 
ditional upon the changes in writing implements. The invention of 
the writing-brush, of ink, and of rag-paper, necessarily produced a 

' Read at the meetigg of the New York Academy of Sciences, March 25, 1907. 
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tremendous effect on the shaping of characters, with a tendency 
toward more rounded, graceful, and pleasing forms; while the 


oldest writing materials —like bamboo, wood, stone, and bronze, 


later on also silk—#inscribed with a clumsy stylus and varnish, 
certainly allowed of only rudely executed characters From this 
field an abundant supply of examples could be furnished on the 
question as to how ornaments change under the influence of new 
technique and material 

Another point that must appeal to the anthropologist is the fact 
that the Chinese have anticipated us, dissected, analyzed, and inter- 
preted all their characters in numerous philological works com- 
manding high respect. From the results of their painstaking re 
search, foreign scholars have elaborated their system of writing, and 
usually have adhered to the native interpretations with implicit 
faith. But these interpretations, however ingenious and convincing 
they may at first seem, have only a relative value as personal im 
pressions or popular traditions. Chinese scholars began with delib 
eration to reflect upon the composition and meaning of their char- 
acters, and to arrange them in analytical dictionaries, as late as 
post-Christian times, after writing itself had been in constant use 
for at least three thousand years; so that practically they could 
have known nothing about its original growth. What they have 


to say concerning this point is equivalent to the oral interpretations 


that we now receive from primitive tribes regarding the significa- 
tion of their ornamental patterns, and must be regarded in the 
same critical light. The agreement between the two phenomena is 
so close that, just as different members of a tribe or of different 
tribes of the same stock may ascribe to the same ornament a dif 
ferent meaning, various Chinese authors give widely varying and 
sometimes contradictory explanations of the symbolism underlying 
their characters ; and the traditions crystallizing around them have 
oscillated and also changed at times 

Chinese writing is not the result ot one and the same principle, 
nor the product of one homogeneous mold; several factors have 
combined toward its production, and during a period covering many 
centuries. The most efficient method of construction was by means 


of a large number of phonetic elements combined with ideographic 
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signs. Nearly nine-tenths of all the characters now existing are 
formed on the basis of this principle. If we eliminate this and 
other comparatively recent developments, we come upon a group 
of about six hundred simpler signs, called by the Chinese “ pictures 
of objects,’ which admit of no reduction into single components 

It is on this limited class of characters that European sinologues 
have founded the theory of a pictographic origin of Chinese writing, 
which, for the rest, is merely the reiteration of what the Chinese 
themselves think on the subject. It is asserted that these chara 
ters, now conventionalized in drawing, abbreviated, and disfigured, 
were developed from an original realistic picture portraying the 
object which the character is intended to represent. It will be 
readily seen that here we have the same condition of things, and 
the same theory, as formerly advanced regarding the origin of prim- 
itive ornament, when many conventional patterns, through the pro« 
ess of evolution, were traced back to the realistic prototype from 
which the pattern was named; and I am inclined toward the con- 
viction that, just as we were obliged to dispel that belief, we shall 
be compelled to abandon the long-cherished theory of the picto- 
graphic origin of Chinese writing. Not that I would transfer 
merely through analogy the results of research in primitive art to 
the problem under consideration, but I wish to substantiate my belief 
with the evidence accruing from this particular field, and thus cor 
roborate what has been ascertained from a study of the ornamen- 
tation of modern times. 

The proposition that the six hundred primitive symbols were 
evolved from real pictures is not borne out by the facts, as they are 
clearly laid down in the ancient bronze inscriptions of the Shang 
.period. Among the characters there preserved we meet with no 
expression of realism, with no adequate likeness or full figure, but 
only with symbols consisting of brief, sketchy, and shadowy out- 
lines — conventional designs in which no sort of development from 
gradual conventionalization can be 


> 


a natural picture to a state of 
traced. In most cases such a development would be materially 
impossible and illusory at the outset. What could it signify in gen 
eral, and to primitive man in particular, to speak of reproducing a 


representation true to nature — of water, river, cloud, wind, earth, 
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metal, fire, and many others that we find among the earliest attempts 
of Chinese drawing? He must needs turn, with no other alterna- 
tive, to conventional symbols to express the ideas of such objects. 
In fact, any realistic representations that could be construed as hav- 
ing preceded writing, and finally resulted in it, do not exist, and 
have never existed. They do not even exist as survivals in art, and 
if they ever did we should justly expect there to discover them 
Ancient art, however, is in perfect harmony with ancient writing 
\s all primeval characters represent conventional designs, so is all 
early Chinese art as decidedly conventional and traditional as any 
art can be; and I may go a step farther by making bold to say 
that in the art prior to our era, illustrative of a development extend- 
ing over three thousand years, there is not a trace of realism or of 
naturalism apparent in any artistic production. All patterns are 
either strictly geometrical or consist of animals and monsters con- 
ventionalized to extremes, while the human figure plays hardly any 
conspicuous role. Realism appeared in Chinese art only a few 
centuries after the beginning of the Christian era, in the works of 
prominent individual artists, as though it were the result of a reaction 
directed against the monotonous traditionalism of the older national 
art. Not one natural bird, not a single natural tree or flower, do 
we discover in the archaic period, the Han dynasty included, until, 
in the seventh century, the great painters of lifelike birds and 
flowers arise in the time of the Tang. 

The opinion that conventional forms are evolved from realistic 
representations is without substantial foundation, and is refuted, so 
far as China is concerned, by historical evidences such as these. If 
realism in art proves to be the product of such recent times, it is 
difficult to imagine how it could have existed during the epoch of 
the embryonic formation of writing, whose beginnings must be con- 
jectured to have been at least in the fourth millenium B.c. So 
that there is nothing left for us but to conclude that the oldest forms 
extant are also identical with the earliest primeval forms, which of 
course had no predecessors. These forms, if we analyze them fairly, 
are composed of a certain number of lines, strokes, dots, combi- 
nations of these, and simple ornamental figures which are variously 


interpreted as certain objects or are named after them. Rows of 
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dots, for example, according to the different ways in which they are 
surrounded by lines, are identified with raindrops in the one case, 
with grain and rice in two other cases, and, in still other combi- 
nations, with sparks of fire or nuggets of metal. It will be recog- 
nized that it was not the picture of an object, or any attempt to 
draw a life-like design, that was the primary agency in the forma- 
tion of writing, but a group of conventional ornamental forms. 
[hese received indiyidual names by which to distinguish them one 
from another, the name being suggested by a process of association, 
in the primitive mind, of the design with the object to which the 
name referred. Thus, naturally, a vertical stroke would suggest the 
stem of a tree or a piece of wood ; a curved line, a snake or a river ; 
a zigzag line, the top of a mountain. This designation adhered to 
the ornament traditionally, and name and design finally became so 
thoroughly yoked together that the symbol called to mind the name, 
and the name the symbol, until they became inseparably united. I 
will not dwell at length on the final process that led to the concep- 
tion of ornaments as true writing, in which the design was fixed at 
last as a character, and its name was substituted by the word con- 
veying the idea of the object that this name implied. This was by 
no means an abstract process of intentional rationalism, but a develop- 
ment as purely emotional as the original creation of ornaments. It 
was doubtless prompted by the early existence of an elaborate system 
of ritual symbolism and by the facts that ornamental combinations 
and compositions are treated as legible rebuses which have domi- 
nated the art and religious customs of China from the days of 
antiquity until the present time. Whatever the psychical basis of 
this concluding step may have been, I think we may say now that 
the beginnings of Chinese writing are not pictographic, but orna- 
mental and symbolic. 

This theory receives strong corroboration from two other ideo- 
graphic systems of writing occurring in eastern Asia —that of the 
Lolo and that of the Miaotse. Of the latter, we have a single 
specimen preserved in a Chinese book of the year 1683, giving two 
short songs in the original script, with an interlinear version in 
Chinese. The Lolo writing, consisting of about three thousand 


> 


characters, has become better known through the investigations of 
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Father Vial, who sees in it one of the oldest forms of Chinese 
writing ; while other scholars consider it as adaptations to and re- 
constructions of ancient Chinese characters. Although tradition 

ally its invention is attributed to a Chinese who lived about the yea 
550, there is no resemblance whatever between Lolo and Chines« 

or between Lolo and Miaotse characters. The Lolo and Miaotse 
symbols are quite independent and original in their outward struc- 
ture, and no doubt originally represented indigenous ornaments of 
those particular tribes. The stimulus of adapting these ornamental 
designs to the purposes of writing was unquestionably received 
from the Chinese, while the forms themselves were autochthonous 
[his supposition accounts as well for the above tradition as for the 
facts as we find them at present, and in my opinion there is no 
other p »ssible way of explaining them. 
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LAST LIVING ECHOES OF THE NATICK 


By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


In his interesting Introduction to Trumbull’s Natich Dictionar) 
(pp. xii—xiii), the Reverend Edward Everett Hale states that the 
native community of Mashpee Indians, occupying the town of 
Mashpee on Cape Cod, has now lost every trace of the old Indian 
customs and that at the present time ‘“‘ no word of the language of 
their race is spoken.”” In short, that not one of the Mashpee In- 
dians has “any further knowledge of it [the language] than does 
any other New Englander.” 

Mr Frank G. Speck, at my instigation, visited the community 
of Mashpee from March 28 until April 1, 1907, and, somewhat to 
my surprise, has returned bringing a vocabulary of twenty-nine 
distinctly Natick words which he, with great difficulty, succeeded in 
collecting from five aged persons, viz, Roxie Nye (85 years), George 
Okre y = ( Makley ? (gO years), Lydia Keeter (88 years), Rebecca 
\mos, and John Booker, an old man of negro blood. Mr Speck’s 
most searching questionings among some fifteen families of the In- 
dian town failed to bring to light more than is herein given, and it 
is extremely doubtful whether anything further is now known of the 
early language. 

This community at Mashpee is about all that remains of the 
eastern Massachusetts and Cape Cod tribes and clans, although 
there is still an Indian remnant at Gay Head on Martha’s Vineyard 
which, however, consists probably more of Narragansett stock than 
of the Natick strain. Of the total number of Indians at Mashpee, 
about two-thirds exhibit markedly Indian characteristics. Mr Speck 
states, in fact, that many of these people look almost like full- 
blood Algonquins, although there is a strong admixture of negro 
blood which in the end, he thinks, is bound to predominate. There 
can be no doubt, however, that some of the Mashpee family-names 
are distinctly of Indian derivation, viz.: Pognet, Attaquin, Quep- 
pish, Webquish, Squib, Keeter, Popnonet, and perhaps also Toby. 
493 
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Dr Hale’s statement that the Natick has not been spoken for a 
long period is literally correct, as there is no one now living, who, 
for example, like Mrs Fielding of the Pequot-Mohegan settlement 
at Mohegan, Connecticut, can talk Indian consecutively ; but, on 
the other hand, there still remains in the memories of some of the 
older people much that is interesting concerning the ancient customs, 
and, contrary to Dr Hale’s statement, at least twenty-nine isolated 
words of the old speech. 

The town of Mashpee, which, by the bye, is self-governing and 
a model of its kind, is situated at the foot of Mashpee lake, a site 
which was an ancient camping-place of the Indians. This is evi- 
denced by the frequent discovery of stone implements in the fields 
bordering the Mashpee river, which is the outlet of the lake. The 
oldest people still remember the original Indian houses (still called 
wigiwam) which they say were of two sorts. One form of house 


was constructed of poles, leaned together and covered with cedar 


bark, leaving a smoke-vent at the top, and an inverted \/ -shaped 
opening at the bottom for ingress and egress. This style of lodge 
was seldom more than ten feet in diameter. The second kind of 


house, which was more commodious, was made of hickory saplings 
arched and bound in a complex dome-shaped framework. The top 
and sides were covered with bunches of tightly bound grass. This 
house also had a smoke-vent in the roof. Around the sides of this 
larger and more permanent lodge stood beds of sapling framework, 
supported by crotched sticks. The fireplace was in the center, and 
near it lay a green stick (Aanztank), about three feet long and supplied 
with a crook at the end, with which to stir the ashes and embers. 
Scoops, ladles, variously shaped wooden bowls, twilled baskets, and 
mats woven of corn-husks constituted the chief household appurte- 
nances remembered by the old people to-day. 

The Indians also used large back-baskets with narrow necks, 
having a bale running outside and across the bottom with a widened 
portion at the end where it passed across the forehead or chest of 
the carrier. Several types of these back-baskets are made and in 

'See Prince and Speck in American Anthropologist, V, 193-212; Vi, 18-45, 469 


476. On the remnants of the Mohican dialect in Connecticut, see Prince and Speck in 


d . Philos. Soc., 1903, 346-352. 
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use to-day at Mashpee. Furthermore, the older people remember 
the wooden mortars, hollowed from logs with the bark left on, and 
also the pestles made of hickory. They also recall certain long 
smooth stones of very ancient origin which were used as pestles. 

Corn was their chief staple and was prepared in various ways, 
sometimes pounded into flour-meal (z0#i#) and boiled into porridge 
(sémp) or else cooked whole with beans (s#hitac = “ succatash”’’). 
Game was sometimes cooked by suspending it over the fire on a 
thong ; it was then kept turning by twisting and untwisting the thong. 

Their canoes were made of hollowed white-pine trunks. If the 
trees were not large enough, two such trunks were shaped and 
fastened together lengthwise catamaran-fashion. In these canoes 
they went night-fishing (wifwdsin), attracting the fish within club- 
range or bow-shot by means of pine-knot torches fastened at the 
prow. 

The only mention the present Mashpee authorities make of 
former religious beliefs is that the spirits of the departed (¢c?paz) fre- 
quently appeared in the paths of the living, and that such ghosts 
required propitiation before they could be induced to clear the way. 
rhe ancient Indians, they say, were always telling of meeting spirits 
on their journeys. Consequently, a religious practice grew out of 
this belief, viz, that of erecting great square flat-topped lodges cov- 
ered with brush at certain points along their accustomed roads or 
paths. At these the Indians used to stop and deposit some piece 
of property or food, or else pour out a libation of whisky. They 
also held religious meetings and carousals in these lodges. Such 
Mashpee of to-day as are superstitiously inclined still observe the 
custom of throwing a twig or branch upon the rotting framework, 
or on the former sites of these spirit-lodges, whenever they pass by. 

In noting the following Mashpee-Natick words and sentences, 
Mr Speck has observed the usual system, viz: @, closed like a in 
‘ball’; @, like a in ‘cat’; w, like # in ‘put’; a, like w in ‘but’; 
i, like ¢ in ‘pin’; # = palatal nasal in ug; é, like ch in * church’ ; 
c, like sh in ‘she’. 

GLOSSARY 
Atuk ‘deer’ = ahtuk; Narr. attuck; Pass. attuk. 


a. Natick ; Narr. Narragansett; Aben Canadian Abenaki; Pen Pen 


‘ 


obscot ; Pass. Passamaquoddy. 
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Hancé ‘come in!=N. howan, interr. pron. ‘who?’ + exclam. 
ho! See Trumbull, Natick Dictionary, 277. //dncd, there- 
fore, means lit. ‘ who ho?’ 

Adniutank * fire-poker ; long wooden crooked stick’ = N. enuht 
‘sharp wooden pin’ (Trumbull, 33). 

Awi'hég ‘clams’. Evidently a corruption of Narr. 
‘clams.’ This word also existed in the Long Island dialect Cf. th 
place-name Quogue. 

Wicd nik * rabbits’ ; apparently nota plural in -2. This must be th 
same word as mishanneke (Narr. ) and N. mishannek ‘squirrel.’ derive 
t from the same stem as in N. wehnekinnau ‘he scratches Ih jues- 
tion arises, whether Mr Speck’s informant was correct in applying it to 
a rabbit, for which Trumbull gives no equivalent. If it means ‘ scratchet 
= ‘digger’, it would apply well to the digging rodent 

Vokik * dried pounded corn’ = N. nuhkik. \ most interesting sur- 
vival See Prince in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1903, 350 = ruf/g in the 
corrupt Mohican dialect still surviving in the mouth of James Harris of 
Ke nt, Lite hfield Conn. = Pe | vokeg. 

Vut ‘fire’ = N. natau, nuteau; also Narr. nofe and fe. Cf. the > 
Peq Zé if * fire.’ Note the inter« hange of N. 2 and Peu. 

Papus and Paémpus ‘baby’ of course = Narr. papoos ; Stiles pupp 
N. papeases. Evidently a reduplication of the root fca ‘little’ + th 
diminutive suffix -s, s¢s, seen also in Aben. A/usessit. Che nasalized form 
pémpus is peculiar perhaps to the late Mashpee dialect. 

Sdémp ‘dried pounded corn’ = Narr. xasdump * meal-soup’ = N 
saupaen *soft substance.’ Cf. the old Dutch loan form swfppaen, pron 
suppawn and still used in northern New Jersey for corn-soup. 

Skdtcimi “how do you do?’ Evidently a half remembered form con- 
taining the root of N. sesuk ‘day.’ It probably meant ‘ good-day 

Ské'tcivan ‘how do you do?’ ‘The same as the above, only contain- 
ing the 2d pers. participial ending -av. 

Sikitéc ‘corn’ and ‘bean soup porridge; boiled corn.’ <A _ well , 


known New England word. It is the Narr. m’sickguatash ‘ something 


beaten up.’ Cf. suguttahham ‘ he beats it to pieces 

bat ‘thank you’ = N. fadbuttantum ‘he is thankful.’ Cf. Peq. 
tahbut ne ‘thank you.’ It is from enough’ + the ending -antum, 
indicating a mental condition. Ta@' bat in Mashpee is a shorter form = 


‘api + fof the 3d pers. Note the Mashpee sentence 4éd/ enhi' mat dnkite 


‘thank you very much.’ This seems to contain a verb in the rst pers 


as indicated by the prefix ev in exhi'madt. I regard enhi' mit as a corrup 


( 
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tion of N. evhettamun ‘1 speak’ or ‘say it’ (see Trumbull, 27). An- 
tcl is en + kutel = kehche ‘ chief’ = ‘ my chief,’ viz, ‘ thanks | speak 

my chief.’ Tabat enmahitcendk * thank you, master’ cuntains + 
the rst pers. of a corrupted form of N. magw ‘ give, offer.’ I believe the 


ending -z7# in the form exmdhitcndk is the echo of a second person plural 
= ‘I offer it to you.’ 

7ii'cdnt ‘child’ is probably the survival of an original word with a 
wrong meaning applied to it. In N. /ahshe, tohsu means ‘ how much ?’ 
rhaps an error on the part of Mr Speck’s informant 


La’ mpam ‘line to hold a back basket,’ which was carried by a strap 


or line resting against the forehead or chest. ‘This is the same root as in 
\ben. madomba, and appears in Canadian English in the compound 
Titciwank * dish-cloth.’ Probably from Eng. dish + the ending 
ar 
Tikkim * basket material ; white-oak splints’ = N. wuttuhg, wuttuk 
gh, branch’ (Trumbull, 228). 
Tci'nkeu ‘daughter’ undoubtedly = N. kehche-nunsqua \arge girl ; 
grown girl’ and not specifically ‘ daughter.’ 
Tcipat ‘spirit’ appears in N. chepi-ohke ‘spirit-land.’ Cf. Peq. 
Tcipai survives also in /cipai wdiikeds ‘ spirit-fox,’ referring 
to the phosphorescent glow of rotten wood. Asa sign of death to the 


older, this is known in Cape Cod folk-lore as ‘ fox-fire.’ 


IVamp ‘devil’ (2?) in a proper name must = the ending -wemp as 

seen in N muggiwomp ‘chief,’ from which is derived the American slang 
wump. This wamp, womp= Aben. -dmba (Pen. -dbe) in Aben. 
mba ‘Indian.’ Cf. Pass. skit-ap ‘man’ ; Delaware /en-dpfe ‘ man.’ 
fox’ = N. wonkgussis, wonksts fox.’ 


Ili’ vizwadm ‘house’ is a mixture of the common English w/gwam, 
from Aben. wigzdém and the older Natick wekuwomut ‘in his house’; lit. 
‘where he lives.’ Trumbull gives N. we/w as the short form ‘ his house.’ 
In Aben., Pass., etc. the stem wig, wk = ‘live, dwell.’ 

Wikwdasin ‘night fishing by torch-light’ contains the N. weguaz 


‘light,’ seen in Eliot’s Bible, Gen. 1, 4. Cf. Narr. wegudi, 


IVitedk «woodchuck’ must be a combination of English woodchuck 


which is originally Algonquian + N. ockgutchaun (Trumbull, 277). 


There can be no doubt that the words herein given which 
have lingered in the memories of these few old Indian descendants 


are original Natick, in some cases altered from the primitive speech, 


1 
| 
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but still surprisingly recognizable. Samp and sukitdc, of course, 
might be survivals common among the English New Englanders. 
One very important point seems to be brought out by these tattered 
shreds of a long dead language. That is, that the first personal 
verbal prefix, which is given by Eliot as we-, was pronounced, at 
least in the Eastern dialect, as av, with the inherent sound of the x, 
rather than as 2 followed by a vowel (cf. s. v. tabaz). 

The thanks of all Americanists who are interested in the study 
of Algonquian are due to Mr Speck, who, by his trained skill in 
eliciting information from unintelligent and aged persons, has suc- 
ceeded in rescuing from oblivion these last echoes of a forgotten 
speech which once played a notable part in the history of this 
country. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York Ciry. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON'S ETHNOLOGICAL OPINIONS 
AND ACTIVITIES 


By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


The third President of the United States left behind him the 
following inscription, intended for his own tomb : 
HERE LIES BURIED 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
AUTHOR OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, OF THE STATUTE 


OF VIRGINIA FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, 
AND FATHER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


But these three great achievements by no means summed up 
his activities. He was extremely interested in the science of his 
day, natural history in particular. He devoted some time to the 
consideration of the ethnological problems involved in the history 
of the Red Man and the Negro in America, and it is with his activ- 


ities of this character that the present article is intended to deal. 


ARCHEOLOGIC 


In his Notes on Virginia, Jefferson refers to the “ barrows of 
which many are to be found all over in this country,” describing 
them in general, and several in particular ; he seems to have seen 
many of them himself. One, in his own neighborhood, situated 
“on the low grounds of the Rivanna, about two miles above its 
principal fork, and opposite to some hills, on which had been an In- 
dian town,” he personally opened and thoroughly examined in 
order to satisfy himself as to the correctness of opinions and tradi- 
tions concerning their construction and their use. The account 
given by him of this investigation is characteristic of his inquiring 
and scientific attitude of mind. The details also show his great 
carefulness. The conclusion he came to about the Rivanna mound 
was : 

' The edition referred to in this article is the eighth, published in 1801. 
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*‘Appearances certainly indicate that it has derived both origin and 
growth from the accustomary collection of bones, and their deposition of 


them together ; that the first collection had been deposited on the com- 
mon surface of the earth, a few stones put over it, and then a covering of 
earth, that the second had been laid on this, had covered more or less of 
it in proportion to the number of bones, and was then also covered with 


earth, and so on.’’ 


Che facts observed caused him to reject the view that the mound 
covered only bones of those slain in battle (not a single weapon- 
wound was found), and also the idea that ‘‘ it was the common sep- 
ulcher of a town, in which the bodies were placed upright, and 
touching each other.” He noticed that a few stones found in the 
mound were “ brought from a cliffa quarter of a mile off, and from 
the river, one eighth of a mile off.’ Also that infants were buried 
there, since a rib of an infant, part of the jaw of a child, which had 
not cut its teeth (the right half of the under jaw), etc., were discov- 


ered (pp. 142-147). 


RACES AND RACE-GENIUS 


In a letter to General Chastellux, dated Paris, June 7, 1785, Jefferson 
thus expresses himself on the general question of the degeneracy of ani- 
mals in America: 


1. As to the degeneracy of the man of Europe transplanted to 


\merica, it is no part of Monsieur de Buffon’s system. He goes, in- 
deed, within one step of it, but he stops there. “The Abbé Raynal alone 
has taken that step. Your knowledge of America enables you to judge 


this question, to say, whether the lower class of people in America are 
less informed and less susceptible of information, than the lower class in 
Europe ; and whether those in America who have received such an edu- 
cation as that country can give, are less improved by it than Europeans 
of the same degree of education. 

2. As to the aboriginal man of America, I know of no respectable 
evidence on which the opinion of his inferiority of genius has been 
founded, but that of Don Ulloa. As to Robertson, he never was in 
America, he relates nothing on his own knowledge, he is a compiler only 
of the relations of others, and a mere translator of the opinions of Buffon. 
I should as soon, therefore, add the translations of Robertson to the wit 
nesses of this fact, as himself. Paw [Pauw ], the beginner of this 


charge, was a compiler from the works of others; and of the most un- 


‘ 
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lucky description ; for he seems to have read the writings of travellers, 
only to collect and publish their lies. It is really remarkable, that in 
three volumes r2mo, of small print, it is scarcely possible to find one 
truth, and yet, that the author should be able to produce authority for 
every fact he states, as he says he can, 

‘Don Ulloa’s testimony is the most respectable. He wrote of what 
he saw, but he saw the Indian of South America only, and that after he 
had passed through ten generations of slavery. It is very unfair, from 
this sample, to judge of the natural genius of this race of men ; and, after 
supposing that Don Ulloa had not sufficiently calculated the allowance 
which should be made for this circumstance, we do him no injury in con- 
sidering the picture he draws of the present Indians of South America, 
as no picture of what their ancestors were three hundred years ago. It 
is in North America we are to seek their original character. And I am 

ife in affirming, that the proofs of genius given by the Indians of North 
\merica place them on a level with whites in the same uncultivated state. 
Che North of Europe furnishes subjects enough for comparison with 


m, and for a proof of their equality I have seen some thousands 
iyself, and conversed much with them, and have found in them a mas 
culine, sound understanding I have had much information from men 
vho have lived among them, and whose veracity and good sense were so 


{ 


far known to me, as to establish a reliance on their information. They 
have all agreed in bearing witness in favor of the genius of this people. 
\s to their bodily strength, their manners rendering it disgraceful to labor, 
those muscles employed in labor will be weaker with them, than with the 
European laborer; but those which are exerted in the chase, and those 
faculties which are employed in chasing an enemy or a wild beast, in con 
triving ambuscades for him, and in carrying them through their execution, 


h stronger than with us, because they are more exercised. ] 


elieve the Indian, then to be, in body and mind, equal to the white man. 
‘J have supposed the black man, in his present state, might not be 
o; but it would be hazardous to affirm, that, equally cultivated for a few 
venerations, he would not become so. 
‘3. As to the inferiority of the other animals of America, without 


more facts, I can add nothing to that what I have said in my Notes.’’ 


In his Votes on the State of Virginia he discussed the same ques- 
tion, citing the passages referred to from Buffon and Ulloa, and 
answered their general contention in the following noteworthy 
argument (pp. 87-91): 


NTH.,N 
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‘ He [the Indian] is neither more defective in ardor, nor more im 
potent with his female, than the white reduced to the same diet and ex 
ercise: he is brave, when an enterprise depends on bravery ; education 
with him making the point of honor consist in the destruction of an 
enemy by stratagem, and in the preservation of his own person free from 
injury ; or perhaps this is nature ; while it is education which teaches us 
to honor force more than finesse: he will defend himself against a host 
of enemies, always choosing to be killed, rather than to surrender, though 
it be to the whites, who he knows will treat him well: in other situations 
also he meets death with more deliberation, and endures torture with a 
firmness unknown almost to religious enthusiasm with us: he is affection 
ate to his children, careful of them, and indulgent in the extreme: his 
affection comprehends his other connections, weakening, as with us, from 
circle to circle, as they recede from the center: his friendships are strong 
and faithful to the uttermost extremity : his sensibility is keen, even the 
warriors weeping most bitterly on the loss of their children, though in 
general they endeavor to appear superior to human events: his vivacity 


and activity of mind is equal to ours in the same situation: hence his 


eagerness for hunting, and for games of chance. ‘The women are sub b 
mitted to unjust drudgery. This I believe is the case with every barbar- 
ous people. With such force is law. ‘The stronger sex therefore im- 
poses on the weaker. It is civilization alone which replaces women in 
the enjoyment of their natural equality. That first teaches us to subdue 


the selfish passions, and to respect those rights in others which we value 
in ourselves. Were we in equal barbarism, our females would be equal 
drudges. ‘The man with them is less strong than with us, but their 
women stronger than ours ; and both from the same obvious reason ; be- 
cause our man and their woman is habituated to labor, and formed by it 

With both races the sex which is indulged with ease is least athletic. An 
Indian man is small in the hand and wrist, for the same reason for which 
a sailor is large and strong in the arms and shoulders, and a porter in the 
legs and thighs. ‘They raise fewer children than we do. ‘The causes of 
this are to be found not in a difference of nature, but of circumstances 

The women very frequently attending the men in their parties of war and 
of hunting, child-bearing becomes extremely inconvenient to them. It 
is said, therefore, that they have learned the practice of procuring abor- 
tion by the use of some vegetable ; and that it even extends to prevent 
conception for a considerable time after. During these parties they are 
exposed to numerous hazards, to excessive exertions, to the greatest ex- 


tremities of hunger. Even at their homes the nation depends for food, 
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through a certain part of every year, on the gleanings of the forest: that 
is they experience a famine once in every year. With all animals, if the 
female be badly fed, or not fed at all, her young perish; and if both male 
and female be reduced to like want, generation becomes less active, less 
productive lo the obstacles then of want and hazard, which nature has 
opposed to the multiplication of wild animals, for the purpose of re- 
straining their numbers within certain bounds, those of labor and of vol 
untary abortion are added with the Indian. No wonder then if they 
multiply less than we do. Where food is regularly supplied, a singh 
farm will show more of cattle, than a whole country of forests can of 
buffaloes. The same Indian women, when married to white traders, 
who feed them and their children plentifully and regularly, who exempt 
them from excessive drudgery, who keep them stationary and unexposed 
to accident, produce and raise as many children as the white women 
Instances are known, under these circumstances, of their rearing a dozen 
children. An inhuman practice once prevailed in this country, of making 
slaves of the Indians. It is a fact well known with us, that the Indian 
women so enslaved produced and raised as numerous families as either 
the whites or blacks among whom they lived. It has been said, that the 
Indians have less hair than the whites, except on the head. But this is a 
fact of which fair proof can scarcely be had. With them it is disgraceful 
to be hairy on the body. ‘They say it likens them to hogs. ‘They there 
fore pluck the hair as fast as it appears But the traders who marry their 
women, and prevail on them to discontinue this practice, say that nature 
is the same with them as with the whites. Nor, if the fact be true, is the 
consequence necessary which has been drawn from it. Negroes have 
notoriously less hair than the whites; yet they are more ardent 

Another interesting argument is also put forward by Jefferson 
on behalf of the Indian : 


‘« Before we condemn the Indians of this continent as wanting genius, 
we must consider that letters have not yet been introduced among them 
Were we to compare them in their present state with the Europeans, north 
of the Alps, when the Roman arts and arms first crossed those moun 
tains, the comparison would be unequal, because at that time those parts 
of Europe were swarming with numbers, because numbers produce emu 
lation, and multiply the chances of improvement, and one improvement 
begets another. Yet, I may safely ask, how many good poets, how many 
able mathematicians, how many great inventors in arts or sciences, had 
Europe, north of the Alps, then produced ? And it was sixteen centuries 


after this before a Newton could be formed.’’ 
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He then adds the general statement : 

‘*T do not mean to deny that there are varieties in the race of man, dis- 
tinguished by their powers both of body and mind. I believe that there 
are, as I see to be the case in the races of other animals. I only mean to 
suggest a doubt, whether the bulk and faculties of animals depend on the 
side of the Atlantic on which their food happens to grow, or which fur- 
nishes the elements of which they are compounded? Whether nature 
has enlisted herself as a Cis- or Trans-Atlantic partisan? I am induced 
to suspect, that there has been more eloquence than sound reasoning dis- 


played in support of this theory ; that it is one of those cases where ths 
judgment has been seduced by a glowing pen 

In his Notes on the State of Virginia, jefferson compares th« 
blacks with both the Indians and the whites. The blacks, he holds, 
seem inferior to the whites and Indians in reason and imagination, 
but equal to the whites in memory. Painting and sculpture and 
poetry and prose of a high order (neither Phillis Wheatley nor Ig- 
natius Sancho have real rank in letters) are alike lacking in the 
American blacks, but ‘‘in music they are more generally gifted 
than the whites, with accurate ears for tune and time, and they 
have been found capable of imagining a small catch. Whether 
they will be equal to the composition of a more extensive run of 
melody, or of complicated harmony is yet to be proved.’ In con 
nection with Negro music, Jefferson points out that “the instru- 


ment proper to them is the Banjar, which they brought hither from 
\frica, and which is the original of the cuitar, its chords being pre- 
cisely the four chords of the guitar” (p. 208). As a conclusion, 


ve remarks : 

‘1 advance it therefore as a suspicion only, that the blacks, whether 
originally a distinct race, or made distinct by time and circumstances, 
are inferior to the whites in the endowments both of body and mind 

Che reason he employs the term ‘ suspicion ” is that a faculty, 
even more than a substance, requires many observations and care- 
ful examinations before general conclusions are justified: ‘ To our 
reproach it must be said, that though for a century and a half we 
have had under our eyes the races of black and of red men, they 
have never yet been viewed by us as subjects of natural history.”’ 


Even ‘the opinion that they are inferior in the faculties of reason 


and imagination, must be hazarded with great diffidence.”’ 
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Another instance of the zeal and careful observation of facts by 
Jefferson is seen in his account of albinos in the Notes on the State 


of Virginia (pp. 107-108). Four he examined himself. 


METHOD OF APPROACH TO PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 

The enlightened character of Jefferson's ideas concerning the 
contact of the white race in the United States with the Indians of 
the great West is shown by the instructions given by him to Cap- 
tain Meriwether Lewis in 1803, when the famous Lewis and Clark 
expedition was about to be organized. The following passage in 
the letter of instructions signed in June of that year has never re- 
ceived the attention it deserves from historians and ethnologists : ' 

‘* The commerce which may be carried on with the people inhabiting 
the line you will pursue renders a knowledge of these people important. 
You will therefore endeavour to make yourself acquainted, as far as a 
diligent pursuit of your journey shall admit, 

With the names of the nations and their numbers ; 

rhe extent and limits of their possessions ; 

rheir relations with other tribes or nations ; 

Their language, traditions, monuments ; 

(heir ordinary occupations in agriculture, fishing, hunting, war, arts 
and the implements for these ; 

rheir food, clothing, and domestic accommodations ; 

rhe diseases prevalent among them, and the remedies they use ; 

Moral and physical circumstances which distinguish them from the 
tribes we know ; 

Peculiarities in their laws, customs and dispositions ; 

And articles of commerce they may need or furnish, and to what 
extent ; 

And considering the interest which every nation has in extending and 
strengthening the authority of reason and justice among the people around 
them, it will be useful to acquire what knowledge you can of the state of 
morality, religion, and information among them, as it may better enable 
those who may endeavor to civilize and instruct them to adapt their 
measures to the existing notions and practices of those on whom they are 
to operate.’’ 

The closing worgs of the last sentence contain the core of a 


' See, however, the article on ‘‘ Bureau of American Ethnology’’ in //and / 


Imerican Indians, pt. 1, 171, Washington, 1907 
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sound and sane Indian policy, which the Government of the United 
States ought to have carried out faithfully and successfully. In the 
same letter Jefferson goes on to say : 

‘In all your intercourse with the natives, treat them in the most 
friendly and conciliatory manner which their own conduct will admit ; 
allay all jealousies as to the object of your journey ; satisfy them of its 
nnocence ; make them acquainted with the position, extent, character, 
peaceable and commercial dispositions of the United States, of our wish 
o be neighbourly, friendly and useful to them, and of our dispositions to 

commercial intercourse with them; confer with them on the points 
most convenient as mutual emporiums and the articles of most desirable 
interchange for them and us. If a few of their influential chiefs, within 


practicable distance, wish to visit us, arrange such a visit with them, 


and furnish them with authority to call on our officers on their entering 


the United States, to have them conveyed to this place at the public 
expens If any of them should wish to have some of their young peopl 
brought up with us, and taught such arts as may be useful to them, we 
will receive, instruct and take care of them. Such a mission, whether of 


influential chiefs or of young people, would give some security to your 


own party. Carry with you some matter of the kine-pox, inform thos« 
of them with whom you may be of its efficiency as a preservative from the 
small-pox and instruct and encourage them in the use of it. This may 


be especially done wherever you winter.’’ 

Jefferson’s relations with the Cherokee are referred to by 
Mooney.’ In 1808 “the Cherokee drew up their first brief written 
code of laws, modeled agreeably to the friendly suggestions of Jef 
ferson.”’ 


MuLTIPLiciry OF INDIAN LANGUAGES 


In his Notes on the State of Virginia (p. 144) Jefferson thus 
writes concerning the languages of the aborigines : 

‘* But imperfect as is our knowledge of the tongues spoken in America, 
it suffices to discover the following remarkable fact. Arranging them 
under the radical ones to which they may be palpably traced and doing 
the same by those of the red men of Asia, there will be found probably 
twenty in America, for one in Asia, of those radical languages, so called, 
because, if they were ever the same they have lost all resemblance to one 
another. A separation into dialects may be the work of a few ages only, 


Myths « Cherokee, VOL, 113, 1900. 
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but for two dialects to recede from one another till they have lost all 
vestiges of their common origin, must require an immense course of time ; 
perhaps not less than many people give to the age of the earth, A 
greater number of those radical changes having taken place among the 
red men of America, proves them of greater antiquity than those of 
Asia.’’ 

He had previously observed : 

The resemblance between the Indians of America and the eastern in- 
iabitants of Asia, would induce us to conjecture, that the former are the 
descendants of the latter, or the latter of the former; excepting indeed 
the Eskimaux, who, from the same circumstances of resemblance, and 
dentity of language, must be derived from the Greenlanders, and these 
robably from some of the northern parts of the old continent A 
knowledge of their several languages would be the most certain evidence 
of their derivation which could be produced. In fact, it is the best proof 


of the affinity of nations which ever can be referred to.’’ 


WorK IN THE FIELD 

In Gallatin’s ‘‘ A Synopsis of the Indian Tribes of North Amer- 
ica,’ published in the second volume (1836) of the Zransactions 
md Collections (Archeologia Americana) of the American Antiquarian 
Society, part of the Mohican vocabulary is “ supplied by the muti- 
lated remnant of a comparative vocabulary compiled by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in the library of the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia” 
(p. 36); the vocabulary of the Long Island Indians is chiefly taken 
from the MS. list of words * of a tribe called Unchagogs (by Mr. 
Wood), taken in 1792, by Mr. Jefferson, and in the possession of the 
American Philosophical Society.” We are told also that ‘‘ Mr. Jef- 
ferson states that the dialect differs a little from those of the Shini- 
cooks of South Hampton, or of the Montauk’s ; and that these 
three tribes barely understood each other’’; and Jefferson is also 
drawn on in part for the vocabularies of the Shawnee and Oneida, 
the ‘‘ mutilated manuscript’ again serving for both. Pilling, in his 
Bibliography of the Algonquian Languages (1891) gives the title of 
the ‘‘ mutilated MS.” as “ Fragments of a Comparative Vocabulary 
of Several Indian Languages,’’ and describes also a ‘‘ Vocabulary 
of the Delawares of New Jersey,” likewise in the library of the 


American Philosophical Society. Both it and the Long Island 


> 
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vocabulary are really copies by Duponceau of Jefferson's original 
list. The Delaware vocabulary, dated December, 1792, contains 
some 250 words; the Unquachog, which was taken down by Jef- 
ferson on January 13, 1791, and of which the Bureau of American 
Ethnology also possesses a copy, is of peculiar interest, since at the 
time of its recording, we are told: ‘‘ There remain but three per- 
sons who can speak its language ; they are old women ; from two 


of these brought together, this vocabulary was taken; a young 


woman of the same tribe was also present, who knew something of 


the language.” 

It appears that Jefferson's interest in American Indian linguistics 
was of early growth. In a letter to Mr Harris, April 18, 1806, 
he writes thus : 

*¢ At a very early period of my life, contemplating the history of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America, I was led to believe that if there had 
ever been a relation between them and the men of colour in Asia, traces 


of it would be found in their several languages. I have therefore availed 


myself of every opportunity which has offered to obtain vocabularies of 


such tribes as have been within my reach, corresponding to a list then 
formed of about two hundred and fifty words. In this I have made such 
progress that within a year or two more I think to give to the public what 
I then shall have acquired.’”’ 

Several years later (September 21, 1809) we find him writing to 
Dr B. S. Barton, the author of Nezw Views of the Origin of the Tribes 
and Nations of America (Philadelphia, 1797), as follows : 

**T received last night your favor of the 14th and would with all pos 
sible pleasure have communicated to you any part of the whole of the 


Indian vocabularies which I had collected, but an irreparable misfortune 


has deprived me of them. I have now been thirty years availing myself 


of every possible opportunity of procuring Indian vocabularies to the same 
set of words. My opportunities were probably better than will ever occur 
again to any person having the same desire. I had collected about fifty, 
and had digested most of them in collateral columns, and meant to have 
printed them the last year of my stayin Washington. But not having yet 
digested Captain Lewis’s collection nor having leisure then to do it, I put 
it off till I should return home. ‘The whole, as well digest as originals, 
were packed in a trunk of stationery, and sent round by water with about 


thirty other packages of my effects, from Washington, and while ascending 


| 
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James river this package, on account of its weight and presumed precious 
contents, was singled out and stolen. ‘The thief, being disappointed on 
opening it, threw into the river all its contents, of which he thought he 
could make no use. Among these were the whole of the vocabularies. 
Some leaves floated ashore and were found in the mud; but these were 
very few, and so defaced by the mud and water that no general use can 
ever be made of them.”’ 

From the evidence cited in this brief article it would appear 
that, both by reason of his published opinions and by his actual in- 
vestigations, Thomas Jefferson is entitled to rank among the fore- 
runners of the American school of anthropologists. And it is with 
a sort of poetic justice that the first real attempt to classify the 
American aborigines north of Mexico was published in 1836 by 
Albert Gallatin, who had been his Secretary of the Treasury. 
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\ FICTITIOUS RUIN IN GILA VALLEY, ARIZONA 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


In examining the documentary accounts of Casa Grande and 
other ruins in what is now Pinal county, Arizona, the author’s atten- 
tion was attracted to certain lines in an anonymous Spanish docu- 
ment called the Kudo Ensayo.'' The text of these lines, as published 
by Buckingham Smith (p. 19), is as follows: 

‘Cuentan aquellos Pimas de otra casa, de traza y fabrica mas pere- 
grina, que dicen hallarse mucho mas arriba sobre dicho rio. Su figura es de 
un genero de Laberinto, cuyo plan, como lo pintan los Indiosen la arena, 
es a la manera como va al margen ; pero parece mas verisimi| haber sido 
casa de plazer que de vivir en ella de asiento un gran Sefior.”’ 

The English translations of this text that have appeared have 
been of great help to the author, but he has ventured to offer anew 
one with certain changes which may be closer to the original. He 
has found some variation in the reproductions of the text figure 
which is significant.” 

The text given above may be translated as follows : 

lhose Pimas tell of another house of more wonderful plan and con 
struction which they say is found much farther up the river. Its figure is 
that of a kind of labyrinth, the plan of which, as they draw it on the sand, 
is in the style [like the accompanying cut] seen on the margin [of the 

Rudo Ensayo, tentativa de una Prevencional D Acion G tphica a 
+, San Augustin de la Florida, 1863. Buckingham Smith thus writes in 


‘« The Historical Essay, now published for the first time, is one 
the 


The collection is in the Department of State at 


his preface to this work : 


of the documents brought together in New Spain by a royal order of 1779, during 


administration of Revilla-Gigedo. 
Mexico and a duplicate exists in the Royal Academy of History at Madrid.’’ The name 


of the author of the Rudo Ensayo ( Rude Effort ) is unknown, but it is generally supposed 


to be the work of Juan Meniuig or Nantoig, a priest at Guasavas, a mission in Sonora on a 


tributary of the Yaqui, and to have been written in 1761-62. rhe document appears to 
have been drawn largely from Padre Keller, who is known to have visited the region 


mentioned, 


Buckingham Smith in Schoolcraft, /udian Tribes, Ul, pp. 304-306, 1853. 
Eusebio Guiteras in Aecords of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, 


V, pp. 110-264, 1594. 
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do« ument]; but it is more probable that it was a house of amusement 
rather than the residence of a magnate.”’ 

The figure referred to in the above quotation, copies of the two 
variants of which are here reproduced (fig. 34) represents such an 
unusual type of house that the author was led to seek among the 
modern Pima Indians any information regarding it that might still 
survive in their traditions. He consulted an old Pima, popularly 
called Higgins,' one of the best informed men of the tribe, who had 
already furnished him valuable legends concerning Casa Grande and 
other ruins in the neighborhood. When Higgins was shown the 
figure and told the contents of the opening lines of the above quo- 
tation (the last clause being withheld), he responded, through the 


interpreter (Ralph Blackwater), that he knew of no ancient house 


FIG. 34. House of Tcuhu as given in the Rado Ensa 7, from Schoolcraft ; 
, from Buckingham Smith ). 
aki) in the region which had a ground-plan like that indicated in 
the figure. He was familiar, however, with a children’s game that 
employed a similar figure traced in the sand. The Pima, he said, 
call the figure 7cwhuki, ‘‘ House of Tcuhu,” a cultus hero some- 
times identified with Moctezuma. 

It would appear that the informant on whom the writer of the 
Rudo Ensayo relied misunderstood the reply of the Pima living near 
Casa Grande in the eighteenth century to the question whether they 
knew of other houses like Casa Grande in the vicinity. They did 
not fully comprehend what the white man who questioned them 
desired, and under a misunderstanding traced on the sand the figure 
called Tcuhuki. This design was not intended to represent the 


' Kamalkeak, ‘‘ Thin Leather,’’ a member of the Eagle clan. 


ground-plan of a ruin but was a symbolic house used in a game. 
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In the light of this information the closing lines of the above quota- 
tion were in a measure true —“‘ it was a house of amusement rather 
than the residence of a magnate.”’ 

It is instructive to note at this point the closing four words of 
the above quotation, as they express ideas current among the Pima 
in the eighteenth century as 
well as to-day, that th 
Great Houses of the Gila, 
including Casa Grande, were 
abodes of ‘‘senores”’ or 
magnates. The names of 
some of these magnates and 
those of their Great Houses 
will be given in other pub- 
lications, where the author 
will discuss the nature of 


the Gila valley ruins. 


On obtaining this unex- 
pected interpretation of the 
remarkable figure on the 
35 House of Tcuhu on wall of Casa Grande. 
margin of the Awdo Ensayo, 
it occurred to the author to seek the same or like designs among the 
numerous etchings on rock or plastered walls of the aboriginal peo- 
ple dwelling along the Gila. The search was not a protracted one, 
for the walls of Casa Grande itself furnished a pertinent example. 
When Casa Grande was first visited by Americans many Indian 
figures called “ hieroglyphs’ were observed on its walls. Some ot 
the most exceptional of these have since disappeared, but others still 
remain. Among the latter there is one that may be considered as 
an equivalent of the figure above mentioned. This design, shown 
in the accompanying illustration (fig. 35), from a photograph, is 
rudely pecked on the surface of the wall of the inner room just 
above the former floor level in the second story. It is suggested 
that although the two differ in details, this figure, like that in the 
Rudo Ensayo, represents the “ House of Tcuhu.”’ 
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POSITION OF THE 
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NATCHEZ 


By JOHN R. SWANTON 


Che highly developed monarchical government of the Natchez 
tribe of Indians and their possession of a national religion centering 
about a temple which reminds one in many ways of the temples of 
Mexico and Central America has given them an interest altogether 
out of proportion to their numbers. It is believed, therefore, that 
anything tending to elucidate the ethnological position of this people 
will be welcome. 

William Bartram, who between 1773 and 1777 traveled through 
the regions bordering on the north shore of the Gulf of Mexico, 
states that the Creeks and the traders of his day considered Natchez 
a dialect of the Muskogi language,' and this opinion is expressed by 
several other early writers, but it would be difficult to say how much 
it owes to noticed resemblances and how much to the intimate rela- 
tionship between Natchez and Creeks in later times. Schoolcraft in 
the following words expresses the same idea again, though he in- 
cludes the Yuchi as well: ‘‘ Another question in the classification 
of our Indian languages arises from the two small tribes of the 
Natchez and Utchees, the remnants of which have coalesced with 
the Muscogees. We may suppose that there was some ancient alli- 
ince to lead their minds to the act ; if not some remote affinity, but 
in the present state of our knowledge they must be separately 

rrouped.”’* In his classification of American languages, published 
in 1836,*° Gallatin shows, by the way in which his Natchez vocab- 
ilary is inserted, that he considers the language distinct. In 1867, 
in one of his earliest speculations, Brinton attempt d to establish a 
relationship between Natchez and Maya ;* but six years afterward, 
on the basis of fuller material, obtained from the Natchez remnant 
among the Creeks through Mrs A. E. W. Robertson, he changed 
his views entirely and announced his belief that it was a Creek dia- 


‘Bartram, 7 , London, 1792, p. 463. 

Schoolcraft, /ndian Tribes, UU, p. 345, 1852. 

Gallatin in A? logia Americana, i, Cambridge, 1836 
; lTistorical Magazine, 2A series, 1867, 1, pp. 16-15. 
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lect. This position he supported by about forty resemblances be- 
tween the Natchez language and various Muskhogean dialects. 
Nevertheless the conclusion was not endorsed by Gatschet, and since 
the latter had access to far more material than Brinton, his judgment 
was accepted by Powell in classifying the languages of northern 
America, and Natchez, along with Taensa, was given an independent 
position as the Natchesan stock.” 

Che material at Brinton’s command when he made his compari- 
sons was the old Gallatin vocabulary of 1836, on which his first 
speculation was based, and that collected by Mrs Robertson, the 
two totaling 365 words and phrases. Although excellent so far as 
it goes, this is only a small fraction of the Natchez material pre 
served, the two longest vocabularies, those of Pike, collected about 
1861, and of Gatschet, collected in 1885, being still in manuscript 

An investigation of the latter two begun about a year ago had 
already convinced the present writer that Natchez would prove to be 
a widely divergent dialect of Muskhogean before Brinton’s paper was 
brought to his attention. So convinced was he of this fact that h« 
at once set to work to institute as thorough a comparison as the 
absence of an intimate knowledge of Muskogean grammar would 
permit, and he believes that the results justify his expectations. 
The Muskhogean vocabularies consulted are the manuscript 
Choctaw dictionary of Byington ; the manuscript Muskogi, Hitchiti, 
Alibamu, and Koasati vocabularies of Gatschet ; the manuscript 
vocabularies of Pike and Mrs Robertson, and the Creek and Hitchiti 
elossaries in Gatschet’s Creek Migration Legend, besides incidental 
material from other sources. 

Du Pratz, our best authority on the ethnology of the lower Mis- 
sissippi in early French times, distinguishes between those tribes 
which used an ¢ in their language and those that did not. None of 
the Muskhogean dialects which have come down to us contain this 
sound, but the same is not true of the other languages of the Mis- 


sissippi valley itself southward of the Quapaw, so far as known, 


P lings of the American Philosophical Society for 1873, pp. 483-499 

Seventh Report Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 95-97. In The Americas 
Antiquarian, i, 76, 1879, Gatschet does indeed refer to the tribe as ‘‘of Maskoki 
iffinity,’’ perhaps following Brinton, but the statement is vague and his more mature 


conclusion appears to have been as given above. 
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except Natchez. All other Natchez sounds also find their equiva- 
lents in Muskhogean, unless we except 7, which Gatschet occasion- 
ally uses instead of /, a use which is probably due to nothing more 
vital than slight differences in hearing on his part. Both fand ‘/ 
occur more sparingly in Natchez than in the Muskhogean dialects, 
and are never initial sounds as is so commonly the case with them. 
Harmonic changes are almost confined to a replacement of ‘/ by / 
on the one side and by s on the other. This phenomenon, if not found 
in Muskhogean, is at least present in other Southern languages. 
From a grammatical point of view we may say that the richness 
of Muskhogean dialects in modes, tenses, and pronominal forms is 
hardly duplicated by Natchez in the shape in which we now have 
it, but the collectors of Natchez material seem to have made no 
attempt to obtain examples of any mode except the indicative, and 
there is scarcely an example of the future or of any forms to explain 
the use of pronominal subjects, objects, and indirect objects when 
such occur together. We must not look, therefore, for so many 
grammatical processes in our present Natchez material as in Mus- 
khogean, but be satisfied if those that we do find are in agreement. 
In both Natchez and Muskhogean there is no grammatical 
gender or case, while number in nouns is represented only by a 
collective applied principally to human beings. Both distinguish 
the diminutive in nouns and the augmentative in adjectives. In 
both verbal nouns are common. Possession, however, appears to 
be indicated very differently, since the pronouns are prefixed in 
Muskhogean and suffixed in Natchez, besides which the latter uses 
a special possessive suffix. Nevertheless, these differences are equal- 
ized by agreements in form to be noted presently. A marked 
peculiarity in Muskhogean, at least in the Choctaw dialect, is the 
presence of what Byington terms “ article-pronouns,” having as their 
roots a and 0. These are not certainly recognizable in Natchez, 
but a suggestive resemblance to them is presented by two verbal 
auxiliaries. For reasons already given, the pronouns appear much 
more complicated in Muskhogean than in Natchez, but at least we 
may recognize independent pronouns, pronominal affixes, and pos- 
sessive pronouns and adjectives in each. The pronominal affixes 


are prefixed in Natchez.and usually occupy the same position in 
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Muskhogean, though not invariably. Three numbers — singular, 
dual, and plural —are found in both. The dual is sometimes in- 
dicated by a difference in stem, but more often by a special 
syllable placed after the corresponding pronominal prefix of the 
singular. The exclusive and inclusive are distinguished in Choc- 
taw but not in Muskogi, Hitchiti, or Natchez. Verb stems are 
either at the very beginning of the word or are preceded by very few 
prefixes, rarely more than one. The Muskhogean dialects take a 
number of prepositional prefixes which appear to be almost wanting 
in Natchez, but the Natchez counterparts are independent preposi- 
tions which occur in the same situation relatively to the verb though 
not attached to it. In Choctaw two negative particles are used 
with the verb, one being placed before it and one after it, but in 
Muskogi, Hitchiti, and Natchez there is but one which is final 
Muskhogean dialects are like Natchez in the considerable use they 
make of suffixed auxiliaries, and usually in prefixing the pronominal 
forms to these instead of to the principal stem. Muskhogean and 
Natchez also appear to agree in a very feeble development of 
demonstratives, only the most general ideas of nearness and remote- 
ness being indicated. This leaves practically nothing in Natchez 
not represented in Muskhogean ; but besides agreeing in the proc 
esses they have in common the two languages present an agreement 
no less striking in those which they mutually lack. Thus we find 
no sex gender as in the neighboring Tunica, no series of instru- 
mental prefixes like Siouan, no morphological prefixes like many 
languages of the North Pacific coast, no strong line of demarkation 
between animate and inanimate as in Algonquian. 

Before taking up actual formal resemblances, it is always of impor- 
tance to analyze the languages to be considered into their constituent 
elements of stems and affixes. This I have done very thoroughly 
for Natchez, carding all forms containing the same stem together 
and leaving apart those single forms which cannot be definitely 
classified, although I might myself be of the opinion that they 
could be so classified with fuller information. After this process 
had been gone through it was found that the 2400 examples could 
be placed under fewer than 800 heads, of which it is safe to say that 


100 may be placed on the doubtful list above referred to. As yet 
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I have not carried my study of the Muskhogean dialects so far. 
At the same time I feel able to announce that about 200 of the 700 
well-established Natchez stems, i. e. between one-third and one- 
fourth, have been satisfactorily identified. This is exclusive of cer- 
tain words such as d/asha war-club, yandsa bison, kue’h opossum, 
pakachilu war \eader, which have evidently been borrowed outright 
and three of which are found in Cherokee as well as in Muskhogean. 

The following list contains some of the more prominent resem- 
blances, but it must be remembered that only the stem is inserted 
unless there is some doubt regarding what constitutes the stem, 
when the supposed affixes are placed in parenthesis. Examples 
from Choctaw are indicated by the letter C placed afterward in 
parenthesis, those from Hitchiti by (H), those from Alibamu by 
(A), and those from Koasati by (K), while Muskogi examples are 
unmarked. The preponderance of Muskogi does not mean, how- 
ever, that relationship with that language is closest, but that Muskogi 
and Natchez have been compared most thoroughly. The phonetics 
for the greater part resemble those for which the same signs are 
employed in English. ‘/ is similar to the 
North Pacific coast ¢ and is pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
just behind the lower teeth. 


the h is not silent. 


x is the velar spirant. 


An apostrophe (’) before 4 means that 
A is the obscure sound of a; “a mw barely 
sounded, and " a nasal similar to the French nasals. 

NATCHEZ MUSKHOGEAN 


kuash, \uminary hast, \uminary (all dialects) 


kets, to break 

kus or gus, to give 

kolom, a hollow 

kut, to scratch, scrape a skin, shave 
hkiish, to comb 

kono, kunu, kunii, crooked, bent 
hésh( Rk"), navel 

ha'k( au), tobacco 

hasél, basket 

hintaé, now 

hash, old 

i“ ta, int, intu, tooth 


kats, to break 

kus, to give (K) 
kolo’ k( bi), a hollow (H) 
kut, kot, to clip, cut, saw off 
kash, kas, to comb, shave 
kun( hit), crooked, bent 
hésh(iwa), navel 

ha’ k( soma), tobacco (A) 
AsalA, a basket(C) 
hi'ntis, now (H) 

ahassi, old 

nuti, tooth, (H) 
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itoxo, finished, gone, completed 


ishi, tail 

é¢, house 

iséx(u), lecherous 
icha'kst, frog 

anand-it, hananai, bullfrog 
oho, to cough or grunt 
we’h, roar of water, bark of dog 
én, fish 

wi, quail 

uwa, ta, cane 

ush, duck 

(dk) tu‘l, (uk)tu‘l, eye 
wit, day 

tinu, berry 

mem, to tan 


mak, tO say 


mé ha(gi), plentifully, sufficiently 


pes, pe‘l, to sweep 
pet, to spread out, 
paka, to float 
poyt to boil 


pAkpAk(i), a large woodpecker 


pi, to blow 

pi, to whip 
sadwi(s), locust 
si'le, slippery elm 
si' cha, dew 

sha, deer, 

chu, to suck 

chuf, to spit 
chomot, a hill 


chochd' ki), a martin 


fa, to strike 
to, tu, to pound, beat 
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atéha, completion, completed, end 
(C) 

hadshi, tail 

huti, house, home 

hoso' k( li), \echerous 

shikAti, frog (C) 

hand' ni (H), hanono (K), bullfrog 

oho, to cough 

wux, roar of water, bark of dog 

nAna, fish (C) 

kowai' (kl), quail; kowda(si) (H) 

kéiha, koa, cane 


Judsé, fucho, duck 


eye 

nita, day (all dialects) 

Ani, small berry, fruit (C) 
mai and ma, to fan 

mak, to -ay, speak, command 
mahi, greatly, intensely, very 


pas, to brush, sweep ; 
pat, to spread out 
pakd' (ka) to float (K) 
Apix(le), to boil (C), abd’s(ka) 
(K) 
bikhbagh( ki), a large woodpecker 
(H) 
pao, puf, to blow 
bi, to whip, beat (H) 
sowi' sowi, locust 
shi'lo, slippery elm (K) 
si'cho, dew ; si'chi (H) 
ichu, deer ; itchi (H) 6 


chu, tsu, to suck 

tuf, to spit 

chopo'k( st), hill (K) 

chuchi(ke), a martin (C) (K) 
(A) 

fa, to cut off 

to(nafas), 1 bruise ; 


hammer 


(tsa) to(ka), 
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tisha, to sneeze (hak )tish( kida), to sneeze 

tu‘, tol, to push tul(ds), 1 cut down or push down 

tok, dot, blotch toké(‘lt), toké(xlt), dot, blotch, 
spotted 

na‘/, stinging nA‘*/A, stinging (C) 

né hkwa, nék’ a, oil, fat, grease nihd, oil, fat, grease ; nia (C) 

nAsh, noch, throat nok, neck (all dialects) 

ladsh, soft (like ripe fruit) ludts(ki), lowdts(ki), soft (ripe 
fruit) 

lapAp straight lapd' t( ki), straight 

lépé(p), to stick to lapa(chie), to stick to (A), /4pd- 
(Ze) (C) 

Zép, limber liba( ti), limber (H) 


Concordance between numbers of examples, however, no mat- 
ter how striking, is of less consequence than the kind of examples 
which agree and the manner of agreement. Thus the resemblance 
between Natchez fan, or ha", ‘to do,’ or ‘to make,’ and Muskogi 
hai or ha which means the same thing, although not so close as many 
above cited, is of more importance owing to the general character 
of the verbs and the unlikelihood of one language borrowing such 
a form from the other. Similar is the resemblance between 
Natchez ma, ‘it is so,’ ‘ truth,’ ‘ that,’ and the Choctaw stem m or 
ma, each of which appears in a number of different connections as 
shown in the following list : 


ENGLISH NATCHEZ MUSKHOGEAN 

truth, it is so, thus ma( gup) (6)m(ds), | am so; miun- 
(go), not so 

the same, this same one ma(nawa) ma(tawa) 

nor, or ma(gupat) mon( kat) ; ma(ti'ka) (H) ; 
ma(tkotik) (K) 

and ma( gup) mam(i'k) (H); mami(st) 
(K) 

no more ma( gupu) 0' sin) (H1); md’ m(sin) 

that is it ma ( naa) ma( tis); méo(l’h) (C) 

there ma(naA’) ma; mami’ (H); (C) 

also ma(no'k) ma'o, also; md(k) (H); 


mo(d'k) (K) 


Another of this class is hicha, or hocha, ‘ right,’ ‘ straight,’ and 
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Muskhogean facha, meaning the same thing. Again compare the 
stems hap ‘to bite,’ kimpa ‘to eat a variety,’ and 47x ‘to eat one 
thing,’ with Muskogi zmpa ‘to eat one thing,’ fa ‘to eat many 
things,’ and sap ‘to bite.’ Plainly an original common stem has 
here been worked over into somewhat different but for the greater 
part still recognizably related forms. In Muskhogean the stem of 
the verb ‘to hear’ is fo or poh, and in Natchez it is ef/e ; but when 
we turn to the Natchez word for ‘ear’ we find ios, which at once 
singles out the consonant /, as the original stem consonant in 
Natchez. Note also the agreement in form between the demonstra- 
tives: Natchez, ya, yaka ‘that,’ ka, kaya ‘this,’ yada ‘yonder’ ; 
Creek ya ‘this’; Hitchiti a# ‘that’; yan ‘there,’ and ya’kta 
‘yonder’; and Koasati yaa’fa ‘yonder,’ although they seem to 
be in some measure transposed. One of the most convincing stem 
resemblances is that between afi ‘stem,’ ‘trunk,’ and apichi 
‘stem of pipe,’ in Muskhogean, and the stems of the following 
series of Natchez words: ébesh ‘bark,’ apiship ‘ post-oak,’ apishu'l 
‘peach tree,’ Aipishul ‘ arrow-shaft.’ The Natchez stem i’cha 
‘blood,’ although different from the usual Creek word, reappears in 
Hitchiti tchikchi and in chati or chadi, the ordinary Muskogi word 
meaning ‘red.’ Natchez zsh ‘hand,’ ‘finger,’ is unlike the Mus- 
kogi words for those parts of the body but appears as the stem of 
the verb ‘to take,’ isiz, and in the Koassati derivative zshi/i 
‘handle.’ In both languages there is a surprisingly long series 
of vegetal names apparently sprung from the same root. In 
Natchez we find a’sha ‘hickory,’ @'dsha ‘sweet potato,’ dstsa or 


alch ‘grape’; in Muskhogean addshi ‘hickory,’ assi ‘leaf,’ adshi, 
‘maize,’ asi ‘Ilex cassine’ from which the “black drink’ was 


extracted. The Muskogi word for potato is aha, and at first sight 


not very near @’dsha, but it is quite possible that the two have 
been evolved from one form since there is an analogous case in 
the Natchez z4z ‘mouth’ and Hitchiti zchz, in which the form 
in /# is Natchez and that with the sibilant Muskhogean. Again, 
Natchez d/u/ leaf, is unlike the Muskogi dssi just given, but 
on the other hand it is quite near ¢#u, the common word for 
‘tree’ or ‘wood’ in all Muskhogean dialects. Carrying this 


study a little farther we find that chu, the Natchez equivalent of 
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itu, while possibly related to that word, shows a closer affinity 
with Alabama chuvi, and Creek chili or choli ‘pine tree,’ and 
with choki'li, the Muskogi word for ‘post.’ The Natchez word 
for ‘pine tree’ is also chuli. Another case of altered signifi- 
cance in words apparently from the same original stems appears in 
the terms for ‘people’ and ‘town.’ Thus the Natchez word for 
‘people’ is sam, quite distinct from Muskogi is#, but on the other 
hand almost identical with Choctaw ‘tamaha ‘town,’ ‘ village,’ and 
to complete the contrast we find Natchez wasst, wast ‘town,’ 
‘village,’ differing from ¢amdha but very similar to is#. Both 
Natchez and Muskogi have different stems for the singular, dual, 
and plural of the verb ‘to go.’ The dual ‘stems disagree, but those 
for the singular and plural resemble each other closely, being a’ 
and ay or ah, and pi and fi or afi respectively. Very interesting 
also is the derivation of wash, or was, the Natchez stem for ‘ dog,’ 
‘horse,’ ‘bison,’ ‘cow,’ etc. The corresponding Muskhogean 
terms are all formed ona different stem, that used for domestic 
animals being wak, supposed, probably correctly, to be derived 
from Spanish vaca. For a long time the Natchez form seemed 
irreconcilable with anything in Muskhogean until it was discovered 
that the word for ‘ wolf’ in Gatschet’s Alibamu and Koasati vocab- 
laries was washu, evidently related on the other hand to Choctaw 
neshoba. Another series of resemblances develops in connection 
with the words for ‘ tobacco’ and ‘to smoke tobacco.’ The Natchez 
stem signifying ‘to smoke tobacco’ is puk or pukah. Compare 
with this the Creek words pakwa ‘tobacco-pipe,’ (ist atszli) 
pakpagi ‘old man’s tobacco,’ muki ‘smoke,’ ‘dust,’ (hidshi im)- 
muki ‘tobacco-dust,’ (hidshin) moka'(dshas) ‘1 smoke tobacco.’ 
Hidshi in these latter cases is the ordinary Muskogi word for tobacco. 
The same stem is also used by both for the word ‘ bail,’ and though 
it would seem at first as if this might have been borrowed by one 
language or the other along with the ball game, a closer investiga- 
tion shows that it is too deeply imbedded in each to be accounted 
for in that way unless the borrowing was very ancient. Thus we 
find in Natchez fii’ «xsha, pii'sha ‘ball,’ popupgup ‘globular,’ or 
‘ball-shaped’ (a duplicate form), a’ shush pixumgup ‘having a gib- 
bosity, in Muskogi pdko ball,’ puldksés ‘1 am round,’ ‘lat 
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kubikni ‘having a gibbosity’, afokhi ‘a bunch on anything,’ 
pokha ‘brushwood in bunches.’ Compare also Natchez fa ‘to 
plant,’ ‘a crop,’ whence is derived pehé/u ‘bread,’ with Muskogi 
paska and Hitchiti pa/asti ‘bread,’ and note that the two latter 
agree together in a little more than the Natchez stem fa. Another 
case for comparison is Natchez s/éxoni ‘ good,’ ‘ handsome,’ with 
ichokoni ‘pretty,’ in the same language, Choctaw achukma ‘ good,’ 
and chokmAse ‘pretty,’ and Koasati kékanu ‘good.’ The Natchez 
word for ‘ goose’ is given as sadsak by Pike and /d/ak by Gatschet. 
It at first seemed probable that the latter was the native Natchez 
term and the former borrowed from Muskogi sasakwa. Note, how- 
ever, the way in which forms in / and s appear in different Mus- 
khogean dialects. In Muskogi, as just noted, it is sasakwa, in 
Hitchiti it is Aasal/z, in Alibamu sha/akh/a, and in Choctaw xaliklaha. 
Of similar persistency are Natchez éwva ‘thunder,’ ‘to thunder,’ 
Muskogi “#nitki and Hitchiti sondxrkaxchi ‘thunder.’ Compare 
these with three other Natchez stems f/u or talum ‘to roll,’ tuku 
‘to roll (like a caster),’ and ¢#, ¢o ‘to pound,’ ‘ beat,’ ‘ hammer,’ 
and with their Muskhogean counterparts /o/#mida ‘to roll,’ tuliydas 
‘Iam rolling,’ sondfas ‘1 bruise,’ and zsatoka‘ hammer.’ Natchez 
nash ‘ drizzling rain’ seems to be related to both zwas/i ‘ drizzling,’ 
and #’skt ‘rain,’ in Muskogi. As striking as any similarity is the 
use of the stem of the verb ‘to sleep,’ which sometimes appears as 
nu or no and at others as zush or nosh in both languages. Thus 
we find in Natchez xush ‘sleep,’ noa-éshias ‘a dream,’ tandla ‘I 
sleep’ (ta = ‘I’), and in Muskogi xidshita ‘sleep,’ anddshki ‘a 
dream,’ nasi ‘to sleep,’ nokis ‘1 sleep.’ Natchez /e ‘to stand’ 
is connected apparently with /@ ‘to put,’ and /d-a¢s ‘ rest,’ in the 
same language, and on the other hand with Muskogi /aihis ‘it is 
standing,’ /a’dshas ‘1 put,’ /aikita ‘resting place.’ 


Natchez and Muskhogean numerals do not appear at first sight 
to present any points of similarity, but Brinton was probably upon 
the right track when he called attention to the resemblance be- 
tween Natchez w/tan ‘one,’ and a Muskogi word for ‘ first,’ 
hati-chiskA,”’ because Natchez wita’hua, Muskogi 7’ta, and Choc- 
all agree with them. Brinton is also prob- 
ably correct in deducing awét ‘two,’ né’di ‘three,’ and the latter 


taw ‘ another, 
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part of Ainawiti ‘four,’ from the same stem; dfu ‘ten’ is possibly 
from Choctaw fofoli ‘ten,’ abbreviated. 

More important than resemblances between principal stems are 
those between affixes, because the likelihood of their having been 
borrowed is still less. It has been noted that Natchez and Mus- 
khogean nouns have special diminutive suffixes. These agree in 
function but differ in form — Natchez ; Muskhogean -wds/i or 
-ushi, The latter is equivalent to the Choctaw word for ‘ child,’ but 
the former does not appear to occur independently. Turning to the 
Natchez equivalent for ‘child,’ however, we find it to be dshichi, 
while that for ‘small,’ ‘little,’ is mzadshi-u, in both of which the root 
consonant of the Muskhogean suffix is prominent. The Natchez 
augmentative suffix after adjectives, -iz, agrees quite closely with 
the Muskogi suffix -stz, which has the force of ‘very.’ The collec- 
tive suffixes are farther apart, but although there appears to be little 
relation between Natchez hui (chund’hni ‘chiefs’) and Muskogi 
-algi (Maskogalgi ‘the Muskogi people’), the resemblance of the 
former to Hitchiti -a (Maskokd li ‘the Muskogi,’ Kasi’ hta ‘the 
Kasi'hta people’) is much closer. However, the syllable Avi is 
found with a number of Hitchiti pronouns, and although it cannot 
be said to indicate plurality, and the relationship to Natchez Axi is 
uncertain, there is a strong suggestion that such may be the case. 
These personal pronouns are what Gatschet terms the subjective 
absolute pronouns and are as follows: chi’hni, ’hni, 
chi'hnitaki, Uhnitaki, Except in the third persons, which Gatschet 
does not give, the corresponding verbal prefixes lose Ai and in the 
first person -2. The Natchez possessive suffix -2sh (hakuchiish, 
‘maize, its stalk,’ ¢shinish ‘ his’) is almost the same as the Muskho- 
gean stem -ds/-, meaning ‘to possess’ (0’dshds ‘1 possess’). The 
Natchez pronominal prefix of the second person singular ( fa-) and 
the objective pronominal prefix of the first person singular (¢a-)seem 
to be unlike anything in Muskhogean. The Natchez subjective 
pronominal prefix of the first person, yva- (Ae/oyda ‘1 am tired’) is, 
however, very near the usual Muskogi prefix of the first person, 4-, 
(hidshas ‘1 see,’ hodshifas ‘1 name’). Instead of ya- or ¢a- the 
stem of the Natchez possessive suffix in the first person is m7 (nisha 
‘my'), which may perhaps be related to the Choctaw and Hitchiti 
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pronominal suffix -/ (#kalis ‘1 halloo,’ ak/ilis ‘1 think’), or the 
stem of the independent personal and possessive pronoun Axo ‘I,’ 
‘me,’ ‘mine.’ In the third person there are two Natchez roots, 7- 
and za-. The first is found only in independent pronouns or pos- 
sessives, but it agrees in form with 7- or 7"-, the Muskogi objective 
possessive pronoun of the same person. Va- is plainly an indefi- 
nite (¢ana‘l ‘someone strikes,’ at pasindl ‘someone has his legs 
crossed’) and is found in Muskogi ‘ something,’ ‘ no- 
body,’ the prefix ma- or nanta- forming the nomen actoris, and in 
Chickasaw nana ‘things,’ ‘persons.’ The reflexive prefix in Natchez 
is sh- (ta lteshi ‘1 push myself,’ £ilipna’ shguk ‘having whirled him- 
self around’), which may be compared with the Muskogi prefix as in 
tch' has ‘1 shoot,’ zsch’has ‘1 shoot back, in return.’ The continu- 
ative verbal suffix -ha (tehd/ ‘seizing,’ kaihawish ‘to gnaw’) seems 
to reappear in Choctaw -/a", although there it is more of a frequent- 
ative than a continuative. /s-, the Muskogi instrumental prefix, 
has been found in three Natchez words — sikesta‘/ ‘I am felling,’ 
supakats halish ‘to bore with,’ ‘borer,’ sapé/ta‘l ‘1 sweep with’ — 
but further investigation will probably reveal more. The chance of 
such a suffix being borrowed is extremely slight. The commonest 
Natchez auxiliary, -// or -‘/, is nearly the same as the Muskhogean 
-li (tala'lilis ‘1 cause to be laid down,’ ‘I lay down,’ alokchukililis 
‘I cause torise up’). Ina few cases in Natchez we find an auxiliary 
-s (tsadi’ htas ‘1 whet, sharpen,’ £itas * 1 take off’), which is perhaps 
the same as -/ owing to the phonetic change already alluded to. 
Or perhaps it is connected with the Creek suffixed auxiliary -s, ‘to 
be’ (hatidshds‘ | whiten,’ and other examples already given). It 
is more likely, however, that this latter is represented by the 
Natchez infinitive suffix -sh or -s, ‘to’ (shitt’halish ‘to stretch out,’ 
patahakish ‘to cover’ (as with wall paper). The Natchez aux- 
iliary g or ga, ‘to do’ (tuluptagik ‘1 have rolled,’ shta‘/pagi ‘ you 
stand’) resembles the Muskogi causal -ga (d'stfiga ‘because there 


are four’) in certain cases much closer than the assigned meanings 
of the two affixes would seem to warrant. The Natchez perfect 
suffix (/igagtk ‘boiled, kilipnashgik ‘having whirled himself 
around’) is ‘exactly paralleled in function by the Muskogi -é/, 
(lamas ‘1 uncover,’ ‘/émki ‘open’) and is perhaps connected on 
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the other hand with the Choctaw determinate or demonstrative ‘ that,’ 
‘the.’ The Natchez auxiliary suffix -/ (puf ‘to blow,’ piftaf ‘1 
blow’) is very likely identical with the Choctaw auxiliary suffix -/ 
for there are numerous cases in which the two sounds are confused 
or transposed in recording. It is barely possible, also, that the 
Choctaw suffix is represented in -o or -aho, which indicates the im- 
mediate occurrence of an act in Natchez (tashaho ‘1 lie,’ ta’htaho 
‘I follow’). The Natchez negative suffix -a¢ or hat (shoxuni 
‘good,’ shoxunihat ‘not good’) is practically identical with the 
Hitchiti suffix -2t (adshakintiti ‘unable to follow,’ chabatis ‘1 do 
not like’) and is nearly the same as the Choctaw negative particle 
heto. The Natchez infinitive suffix -p (Awaship ‘sun’, ‘ what 
shines’, 4étsgup ‘knuckle,’ lit. ‘a break’) may be compared with 
what Gatschet calls the “medial suffix” -f/ in Muskogi, in such a 
sentence as the following: ¢chati ‘/lakipit 0'dshin ‘the blood being 
much’ (chati ‘blood, dshin ‘being,’ ‘/ako ‘large’ (much). 
Natchez ordinals are usually formed by means of a suffix -zs/ 
(awitt ‘two,’ awiti-ish ‘second, lahanuf ‘ six, Jlahanufi-ish 
‘sixth’), Choctaw by means of a prefix or particle zsh¢-, and 
Hitchiti by means of a prefix ts- (olpagi ‘seven,’ iskolapakika 
‘seventh,’ ¢uchini ‘three,’ istuchinaxa ‘the third’). The Choctaw 


“article pronouns” above referred to are divided into two classes de- 
pending on the root forms a and a, the former of which is definite, re- 
ferring to something immediate and present, and the latter indefinite, 
applying to a considerable or indefinite period of time. The one By- 
ington calls definite, the other distinctive. These are not improbably 
represented by two Natchez auxiliaries of identical form and analo- 
gous meaning. a is the usual auxiliary ‘to be’ (mana faa ‘1 am he, 
helo ‘ to be tired,’ heloyaa ‘1 am tired’), but it occurs so frequently 
after nouns that it might easily be considered an article or demon- 
strative. The second sometimes appears after nouns also, but not 
frequently. It is usually found with verbs when the action covers 
some time or is repeated or habitual, though it appears to have 
been employed so long as to have lost much of its original signifi- 
cance: ¢up ‘to cut,’ t#p'hagu ‘a cutting,’ “dup ‘to roll,’ tudup- 
taghk ‘1 have rolled,’ wagat ‘tall,’ wagdtgup ‘something tall.’ 

The results of this comparison of affixes may be tabulated as 
follows : 
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NATCHEZ MUSKHOGEAN 
Close Resemblances 


ashi, stem of words meaning ddshi, ushi, ‘son,’ and diminutive 


‘small’ and ‘ child’ suffix 

-in, augmentative suffix to adjec- -siv, adjective suffix with force of 
tives ‘very ’ 

-ish, possessive suffix dsh, stem meaning ‘ to possess ’ 

ya-, subjective personal pronominal 4-, personal pronominal prefix of 
prefix of 1st person Ist person in Muskogi 

7, root of independent personal ;-, /"-, objective possessive pronom- 
pronoun of 3d person inal prefix of 3d person 


na-, indefinite pronominal prefix of a, indefinite pronominal affix 
3d person singular 


-/i or -/, suffixed causative auxil- -//, suffixed causative auxiliary 
lary 

sa- Or su-, instrumental prefix ts- or s?-, instrumental prefix 

-k, perfect suffix -ki, Muskogi suffix with perfect 


signification ; possibly Choctaw 
determinate or demonstrative 
meaning ‘ that,’ ‘ the’ 


-dt or -hat, negative suffix -it, Hitchiti negative suffix ; hefo, 
negative particle in Choctaw 
-ish, suffix to ordinal numerals és-, Hitchiti prefix to ordinal nu- 


merals ; zsh¢-, Choctaw prefix or 
particle before ordinals 


More Remote and Doubtful Resemblances 


-hni, collective suffix -a@li, collective suffix in Hitchiti ; 
-hni, suffix forming subjective 
absolute pronouns in Hitchiti 

-ni, root of possessive suffix of rst Ano, I, me, mine, independent pro- 

person singular nouns in Choctaw; -//, personal 
pronominal suffix of 1st person 
singular in Choctaw 


ha-, continuative prefix ha", frequentative infix or suffix 

-a, suffixed auxiliary, ‘ to be’ a, definite article pronoun in Choc- 
taw 

-u Or -o, continuative auxiliary 0, distinctive article pronoun in 


Choctaw 


| 


sh-, reflective prefix or infix 


-g, suffixed auxiliary ‘ to do’ 

-/, suffixed auxiliary ; or -ho, -aho, 
suffix indicating the immediate 
present 

-s, suffixed auxiliary, possibly iden- 
tical with auxiliary ‘7; or in- 
finitive suffix -sh 


-pi, suffix forming nomen actoris 
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as-, in asitch’ hds, 1 shoot back, in 
return 

-ga, causal suffix in Muskogi 

-h, Choctaw auxiliary ‘to be’ 


-s, common verbal suffix in Mus- 


kogi 


-pi, suffix in Muskogi called by 


Gatschet ‘‘ the medial suffix 


UNIDENTIFIED NATCHEZ AFFIXES 


fa-, me pa-, you tan-, dual prefix 


pi-, plural prefix 


-#i, sufix of unknown signification. 


Further investigation would very likely destroy some of these 


apparent resemblances, but would probably reveal still more. 


The 


further the comparison is carried the more points in common seem 


to show themselves. But making all due allowances for mistakes, 


accidental resemblances, borrowing, and resemblances due to psy- 


chological causes, I think sufficient has been adduced to confirm 


Brinton’s position of 1873 and place the relationship of Natchez to 


the Muskhogean dialects beyond reasonable doubt. 


The Muskho- 


gean affinity of the Natchez people is confirmed to a slight degree 


also by their migration tradition recorded by Du Pratz, which brings 


them from the west, and by their employment of red and white to 


distinguish large social groupings having to do with war and peace 


respectively. These facts would have little force by themselves, 


but gain in significance in connection with the linguistic affinities 


just noted. 


But if the evidence brought forward gives a fair presumption 


that the core of the Natchez state was Muskhogean, a question of 


even greater interest remains. 


Whence came the great differences 


between them and the other representatives of that linguistic family ? 


These are not merely linguistic but social and religious as well. 


Although the Muskhogean family embraces some of the most 


highly organized Indian tribes, none of them held its chiefs in such 


esteem as the Natchez or were such slaves to them. 


Again, all the 


| 
] 
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Muskhogean tribes of which we have any full information were 
divided into totemic clans, but there is no good evidence that the 
Natchez possessed any. Their divisions resembled castes more 
than clans, and with the possible exception of the highest class, or 
Suns, totemism appears to have had nothing to do with these. An- 
other point which differentiated them from most other Muskhogean 
tribes was the possession of and veneration for a temple which was 
made a special occasion for comment by every early traveler. 
Temples also existed among the Huma, Bayogoula, and Acola- 
pissa, but apparently among no other Muskhogeans. The fact that 
these were all on or near the lower Mississippi is probably in itself 
significant, showing that that area was the seat of a culture different 
from what existed any distance east or west of it, a culture which 
the Natchez had imbibed in a higher degree than all their Mus- 
khogean kinsmen, but which may have been already old when they 
reached the river. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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RECENT GEOLOGIC CHANGES AS AFFECTING 
THEORIES OF MAN’S DEVELOPMENT 


By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 


The questions of the antiquity of man and of the origin of the 
races of mankind are largely dependent for their solutions on the date 
and character of recent geological events. The forces on which the 
evolution of mankind is dependent are too vague to afford any 
definite light either on the antiquity of man or on the date of the 
origin of the various races into which he was separated before the 
dawn of history ; for the rate in the development of a species is 
directly dependent on the rate of the changes in the physical environ- 
ment which preserves and accumulates the advantageous variations. 
It is a truism that prolonged uniformity of conditions will secure the 
prolonged life of a species or variety of plant or animal. The study, 
therefore, of geological changes is one of utmost importance for the 
biological evolutionist. 

The Tertiary period was, for the greater part, one of compara- 
tively permanent physical conditions, and likewise of comparative 
permanence of its animal species. For example, in central Europe 
numerous species of hyenas, rhinoceroses, and antelopes, and the 
great Machairodus, continued from Miocene all through the Plio- 
cene into post-Pliocene times; while hippopotami and elephants 
continued through a good part of the Pliocene period, and in 
America rhinoceroses and camels ranged through both Miocene 
and Pliocene times. But all these and many more species became 
suddenly extinct in the brief post-Pliocene period, which was marked 
by the rapid accumulation and disappearance of the great ice-sheets 
of the Glacial epoch. 

Evidence that the existence of man antedates the close of the 
Glacial epoch has continued to accumulate until few would now 
venture to question the reality of Glacial man. Positive evidence is 
now produced from Babylonia and central Asia, carrying a pretty 
high state of civilization 7,000 or 8,000 years before the Christian 
529 
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era. At the same time geological investigations are accumulating 
evidence which brings the closing stages of the Glacial period down 
to 5,000 or 6,000 years before the Christian era. There can, for 
instance, be little reasonable doubt that glacial ice lingered over the 
Mohawk valley in central New York and over the lower St Lawrence 
valley so as to obstruct the drainage of the Great Lakes in that 
direction and turn it over into the Mississippi valley as late as 8,000 
years ago; so that the discovery of human implements and skele- 
tons in glacial deposits is no more startling than are the discoveries 
of the progress in human civilization made by the explorations in 
Babylonia. The Glacial epoch overlapped the human epoch to an 
indefinite extent; while the acknowledged recency of the close of 
the Glacial epoch makes it unsafe to draw any sweeping conclusions 
antagonistic to the evidence of Glacial man from his high state of 
advancement in certain arts, such as drawing and sculpture, and 
from the high development of his skull, for the positive evidence in 
Egypt and Babylonia reveals races of men and of domestic animals 
of highly developed varieties which were doubtless contemporaries 
with Glacial man in Europe and America. The negroid character- 
istics appear upon the earliest Egyptian monuments, while the 
Semitic and Turanian characteristics appear in the earliest ruins of 
Babylonia. 

It is altogether probable that the races of mankind were all 
developed with great rapidity in the comparatively brief prehistoric 
period included in the Glacial epoch, and that the latter was itself a 
prominent factor in promoting and fixing those variations. This 
theory has been brought out with great force by Professor Raphael 
Pumpelly in his presidential address before the Geological Society 
of America in 1906, in which he maintains that the oases of central 
Asia have been favorable places for the isolation and rapid develop- 
ment of early races through their relation to the varying glacial 
conditions that have influenced them. From numerous lines of 
evidence it appears that the glaciers on the mountains of central 
Asia have had repeated cycles of increase and diminution resulting 
in corresponding increase and diminution in the size of the streams 
that irrigate the oases about their bases, and causing variations in 
the size of the lakes occupying the inclosed basins of the region. 
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It is precisely such changes in physical conditions that would 
most directly and rapidly affect the development of races of man- 
kind in both their physical and mental characteristics. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and the necessity of constant readjustment 
to these conditions would be the spur leading to that great range 
of discoveries which form so important a part of the life of man- 
kind even in these later days. We fail to realize adequately the 
significance of the fact that nearly all our domestic plants and ani- 
mals were developed by man and adapted to his purposes during 
this prehistoric period. It was in prehistoric times that all the 
essential principles of agriculture were discovered and the arts of 
spinning and weaving and housebuilding invented. Once discov- 
ered, these arts have served the human race with little change for 
10,000 years. But it seems altogether likely that at the beginning 
they were made with a rapidity corresponding to that which through 
recent discoveries has transformed the whole face of civilization in 
the last hundred years. 

In America the positive evidence of Glacial man has been col- 
lected from two rather widely separated epochs, namely, the Iowan 
and the Wisconsin period. The remains of man in the Iowan 
period have been found in the loess of the Missouri valley. Mr 
Gilder’s discovery of human relics in the loess near Omaha, Ne- 
braska, would seem to be so confirmatory of the evidence from 
Lansing, Kansas, that there could be no longer reasonable ground 
for doubting the Glacial age of the Lansing man, since the deposits 
of loess in the two places are substantially synchronous. At the 
same time it gives renewed importance to various earlier reported 
discoveries of implements in the loess of this period. One ground 
for rejecting the evidence of these discoveries has been the advanced 
character both of the implements and of the skulls. 

This objection to the evidence has been given increased weight 
from the fact that the implements found at Trenton, New Jersey, and 
at Little Falls, Minnesota, which belong to the later Wisconsin stage 
of glaciation, are of a ruder type, indicating a more primitive stage 
of culture than appears in the earlier implements of the Iowan 
stage. But the differences in age need be only a few thousand 
years, and we are by no means compelled to suppose that the one 
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of glacial ice was a most potent factor effecting the migrations of 
early races or even their extermination. We have but to suppose 
these racial differentiations to have been substantially the same 
10,000 years ago as they are now, as is actually shown by the dis- 
coveries in Egypt and Babylonia, to see how the migrations caused 
by the vicissitudes of the Glacial epoch could bring the relics of dif- 
ferent degrees of culture into close contact with each other in geo- 
logical depositions that were separated by long periods. The lapse 
of time since the Iowan stage of the Glacial epoch is very likely so 
small, as compared with the preceding period of man’s existence, 
that we need not look for any great changes in his physical struc- 
ture to have occurred since that epoch. In short, with our present 
knowledge of the recency of the Glacial epoch and the rapid change 
of conditions affecting man which it brought about, we are left very 
much in the dark concerning the influences that most affected the 
rate of the progress and development of primitive man. 


OBERLIN, OHIO. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE LANGUAGE 
MYTHOLOGY OF THE UPPER CHINOOK' 


AND 


By EDWARD SAPIR 


In the summer of 1905 I was commissioned by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology to continue the study of Chinookan linguis- 
tics and, incidentally, mythology, which had been begun some ten 
years ago by Professor Boas, and the results of which, so far as 
published, have appeared in “Chinook Texts’’ and “ Kathlamet 
texts,’’ both bulletins of the Bureau, and in Dr Swanton’s “ Mor- 
phology of the Chinook Verb’”’ and Professor Boas’ ‘ Notes on the 
Chinook Vocabulary,” both of which articles appear in the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist.” This published material deals with the dialects 
of the Chinookan family spoken at or near the mouth of Columbia 
river. It was therefore desirable, in order to gain a somewhat more 
comprehensive idea of the peculiarities of Chinookan grammar, to 
devote study to the extreme eastern dialects. 

The dialect or language to which the following notes refer is 
that spoken by the Indians formerly living on the northern shore 
of Columbia river, roughly speaking, from White Salmon river to 
the Long Narrows. These Indians, who are now on the Yakima 
reservation, Washington, called themselves #ax/uit, the Ist per. 
sing. of which (éca/uit, ‘I am an Itaxluit’) is in all probability 
the ‘“‘ Echeloot”’ of Lewis and Clark. They are known by their 
Yakima and Klikitat neighbors (tribes of the Sahaptian stock) as 
Wucxam, which, in its anglicized form of Wishram, or Wishham, is 
their common apellation to-day. The language spoken by them is, 
to all intents and purposes, the same as that of the Wasco on the 
other side of the river and of the White Salmon and Hood (or Dog) 

! Read before the American Anthropological Association at Ithaca, New York, De- 
cember, 1905. Published by permission of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

? Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletins 20 and 26. American Anthropologist, 


N. S., Il, 1900, pp. 199-237, and VI, 1904, pp. 118-147. The phonetic system followed 
in these works is used in this article. See either Bulletin for the key. 
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River Indians farther down the stream. More prominent dialectic 
differences appear when we get as far down as the cascades; the 
dialect of this locality may be considered transitional between the 


Viewing the Chinookan dialects as a whole, we find that the 
same general morphological characteristics apply to both Upper and 
Lower Chinook. In both groups we have the concept of the word 
as distinct from the sentence clearly developed.'| Pronominal incor- 
poration of subject, object, and indirect object in the verb; a some- 
what elaborate apparatus of pronominal elements and pronouns 
(including the dual and an inclusive and exclusive in the first 
person dual and plural); a peculiar method of expressing the pos- 
sessive pronouns (these are prefixed elements related to the pro- 
noun subjects of transitive verbs) ; a characteristic use in many cases 
of invariable particles accompanied by auxiliary verbs instead of the 
use of verb-stems to express the main idea (as though one were to 
say in English: ‘‘He made the bell ding-dong”’ instead of “he 
rang the bell’’); a general tendency toward onomatopoesis ; the 
extraordinary phonetic weakness of many of the verb-stems (often 
consisting of but a consonant or cluster of consonants); local or 
adverbial prefixes and local and quasi-modal suffixes in the verb ; 
and a thoroughly developed system of grammatical sex-gender 
(masculine, feminine, and neuter), both in the noun and in the 
verb — all of these teatures are shared by both the upper and the 
lower dialects. 

The first important difference between the Wishram and Lower 
Chinook is found to be in the phonetic systems of the two. Whereas 
the lower dialects affect on the whole a surd articulation (with pre- 
. ‘Such a word, for instance, as the Wishram gafcfcxcgam, ‘he took them away from 
the two (women) ’ (ga- — tense sign indicating remote past ; -/c- — 3d sing. masc. subj. 
of trans. verb; -¢- = 3d pl. obj. of undefined gender ; -c- — 3d dual indirect object of 
undefined gender; -x- — reflexive element indicating that object, -¢- is possessed by per- 
sons referred to by -c-, here most easily rendered by ‘from’ ; -cg- == verb-stem or ‘‘ root’’ 
meaning ‘take’ ; -am — verbal suffix generally denoting ‘ arriving, coming or going to do 
something,’ but not quite transparent in its application to this verb) must be conceived of 
as an indivisible unity in the same sense in which a Latin form like cdmscripsi is an or- 
ganic unit (not merely cén +- scrid + s +-i as agglutinated elements intelligible fer se) ; 
none of the elements in the given verb-form has any sort of meaning outside of its par- 


ticular place in such form. In other words, the word and sentence do not flow into one 
another in Chinookan, 


Wishram and the Clackamas of the Willamette region. 
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dominance of /, ¢, and velar surd g over 4, d, and velar sonant g), the 
Wishram is prevailingly sonant in its use of stops. Thus, where the 
Lower Chinook has 6’fa, ‘ yellow-jacket,’ and an/o’/éna, ‘I killed 
them,’ the Wishram has waéa and indidina. Moreover, the short z 
and 7 of Wishram are generally represented in Lower Chinook by long 
é and 2, as seen in the iatter example cited. The peculiar voiceless 
palatalized / (written z) of the Pacific coast appears in Wishram with- 
out the characteristic stop quality of the Lower Chinook ; thus we 
have Lower Chinook Lon ‘ three,’ but Wishram tun. These phonetic 
differences, together with a number of local phonetic changes that it 
is not necessary to go into here,’ would suffice to give the two 
groups of dialects a marked acoustic difference. From internal 
evidence I am very strongly inclined to believe that the phonetics of 
Wishram represents better than that of the lower dialects the orig- 
inal condition of Chinookan. Inasmuch as the phonetics of Lower 
Chinook is closely allied to that of the neighboring Coast Salish 
(such as the Tillamook and Chehalis), the interesting possibility pre- 
sents itself that the Chinookan tribes were formerly all located east 
of the Coast range and that some of them, proceeding down the 
river in their well-built canoes, came to the Pacific coast and there 
assimilated the phonetic system of their new neighbors. This, 
however, is confessedly mere speculation, and needs confirmatory 
evidence.’ 

Leaving aside these phonetic differences, perhaps the most strik 
ing morphologic difference is in the treatment of the demonstrative 
pronouns. Both the upper and lower dialects possess different 
forms for the various relations of near the speaker, near the person 

' Characteristic Coast features found in Lower Chinook but not in Wishram are be- 
sides : the presence of the voiceless palatal spirant .x° as in German ich (Wishram employs 
instead a voiceless palatal spirant x pronounced far forward, yet quite distinct acoustically 
from x*, which to Wishram ears sounds like ¢); and the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween m and 6 and also 7 and d, a characteristic Coast Salish phonetic feature, 

? Such a movement of the Chinook down the river would satisfactorily explain also the 
severed position of the Salish Tillamook, in Oregon, who are separated from the linguistic- 
ally related Chehalis only by Chinookan tribes. Even though all the Salish tribes be of 
interior provenience, as generally believed, their occupancy of the Pacific coast, including 
the region directly north and south of the Columbia, may have long antedated the coming 
to the coast of the Chinook. See A. B. Lewis, ‘‘ Tribes of the Columbia Valley and the 


Coast of Washington and Oregon,’’ M/emoirs of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, 1906, I, pt. 2, p. 198. 
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addressed, and near the person spoken of, and both distinguish the 
three numbers and the three genders of the singular in the demon- 
strative. Whereas, however, the Lower Chinook further distin- 
guishes between visibility and invisibility of the person or object, no 
such difference could be observed in the use of the demonstratives 
in Wishram. Moreover, the principle of formation of the demon- 
stratives is, in detail, quite dissimilar in the two groups. In Lower 
Chinook the demonstrative is built up of three exceedingly weak 
phonetic elements: a consonant expressing visibility or invisibility, 
a vowel or consonant denoting the number and gender of the person 
or object referred to, and a consonant or two vowels defining the 
demonstrative relation. In Wishram the principle of formation is 
simpler ; each demonstrative form is built up of two agglutinated 
syllables, one of which is the short form of a 3d pers. pronoun 
(defining both gender and number), and the other a characteristic 
element indicating the demonstrative relation. Speaking generally, 
the demonstratives in Wishram seem to stand in much closer rela- 
tion to the personal pronouns than they do in the lower dialects.’ 
Reference was made above to the general tendency toward 
onomatopoesis in the Chinookan dialects. The impression which 
Professor Boas had obtained of such a character in his study of the 
lower dialects was in every way confirmed by my own study of the 
Wishram. The ‘requent rhetorical lengthening or shortening of 
vowels and consonants, the duplication or quintuplication of imi- 
tative elements, and the frequent use of onomatopoetic particles in 
' For convenience of comparison the demonstratives of both Lower Chinook and 


Wishram are tabulated below. Those in parentheses are the Chinook correspondents of 
the Wishram forms immediately above : 


Masc. Fem. Neuter Dual Plural 
Near Ist Person déuya déaua déauta déucda dauda \ 
hic \ (27k) (x-ak) (xiLik) ( ) (xitik) 
Near 2d Person yéxdau axdau taxdau cdaxdau daxdau 
iste (tan) (x"icta) (x‘ifa) 
Near 3d Person { yéxia axia taxia cdaxia daxia 
ille (ix) (x'aX) (x*dLa) (x'dcta) (x*dta) 
Shortened Pro- 
nouns in Wish- | ya(zx) a(x) ta(x) cda(x) da (x) 
ram 


The Lower Chinook forms here given are those implying visibility. The correspond- 
ing demonstratives used to refer to invisible objects are obtained by changing the initia 
x*-tog-. 


| 
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lieu of verb-stems are not the only phenomena which illustrate this 
onomatopoetic tendency. Most characteristic of Wishram, and prob- 
ably of the other Chinookan dialects also, is the employment of a 
series of changes in the manner and, to some extent, in the place of 
articulation of the various consonants, in order to express diminution 
and augmentation. This singular rhetorico-grammatical process 
works in such a way that all surd and sonant stopped consonants be- 
come exploded consonants (better known as “ fortis ’’) to express the 
diminutive idea (i. e. 6 and p become //, d and ¢ become ¢/, g and 
k become &/), while all surd and exploded consonants become 
sonant to express the augmentative (i. e. f and f/ become 4, ¢ and 
t! become d, & and &/ become g, g and g/ become g'); in the 
case of the velar consonants a possible change to the “ fortis ’’ to 
denote the diminutive is attended also by a more forward, i. e. 
palatal, articulation (i. e. g and g become, not g/, but £/). More- 
over, the sibilant consonants ¢, ¢c, and ¢c/ on the one hand, and s, 
ts, and ¢s/ on the other, are related to each other as augmentative 
and diminutive consonants, while dj may sometimes, though rarely, 
be employed as the augmentative grade of éc and és (e. g., idjik-) 
adjik ‘big wagon,’ from ¢siktsik ‘wagon.’ The guttural spirant 
x becomes yx in the diminutive form. Subjoined are a few illus- 
trations for the purpose of making the process more easily under- 
stood. The normal word in Wishram for ‘ hip-joints’ is ch/alkal. 
The diminutive of this word is sk/a/kal, in which, it will be noticed, 
the c of the first word has been changed to s in consonance with 
our rule. The word sk/a/kal would be appropriately used to 
designate a baby’s hip-joints, for instance. On the other hand the 
augmentative would require a change of the fortis £/ to a sonant ¢ 
—hence cga/kal is used to denote ‘ big hip-joints,’ as of a giant. 
Similarly, while ag/o2? with velar fortis (¢g/) is the normal word 
for ‘knee,’ ak/zxt with palatal fortis (4/) and guttural spirant 
pronounced farther front (x) is the diminutive, and agéz¢ with sonant 
velar (g) the augmentative. Not infrequently there is a slight 
change of meaning accompanying the phonetic change. Thus, 
while itc/i'ndn (masc.) denotes ‘eagle,’ dts/i’nén (neut.) with 
diminutive consonantism means ‘bird’; 74/a/amat denotes ‘ stone,’ 
but iga/amat with augmentative consonantism means ‘rock.’ It 
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must not be supposed that this characteristic consonant-gradation 
is confined to the noun; it is found just as well in every other part 
of speech. An example of its use in the verb will serve to give an 
idea of its rhetorical possibilities. /nigZl/tcim is the normal word 
for ‘I struck him with it.’ If the verb-stem -fcim appears, with 
diminutive consonantism, as -/sim, it implies that the person struck 
is small; if the verbal prefix -gz/-, which implies in this case 
intent to hit, is pronounced -#/z/-, the implication is that the 
missile used is a small one. Hence we have four forms: twig Z/tcim 
‘I hit him with it,’ zvzgZ/tstm ‘1 hit him (a child perhaps) with it,’ 
intk/éltcim ‘1 hit him with it (something small),’ and zxzk/zltsim 
‘I hit him (a child) with it (something small).’ It would seem then 
necessary, so far as Chinookan grammar is concerned, to allow as a 
regular grammatical process, alongside of reduplication, vowel 
change or “ ablaut,”’ and pre-, in-, and suffixation, a fourth process 
— consonant-gradation or “ ablaut.”’ 

Turning again to morphology, there was one feature which was 
well calculated to arouse a certain degree of surprise. The work 
which had been done on Lower Chinook disclosed a paucity of 
tenses that is, on the whole, quite in accordance with the general 
morphologic character of many American linguistic stocks. In 
Wishram, however, I found that it was necessary to distinguish 
carefully six tenses: Ist, a tense characterized by the prefix ga- 
(before consonants) or ga/- (before vowels) in certain cases option- 
ally by the prefixed consonant 7-), which refers to time long past, 
say more than one year ago, and which is used regularly in the re- 
cital of myths; 2d, a tense characterized by the prefix z7- (before 
consonants) or wig- (before vowels), used to refer somewhat indefi- 
nitely to time past and which is used in speaking of events that 
happened say less than a year ago, yet more than a couple of days ; 
3d, a tense characterized by prefixed za- (before consonants) or za/- 
(before vowels) and suffixed -a, which seems to refer to recent time 


exclusive of to-day, more specifically to yesterday ; 4th, a tense 
characterized by prefixed 7- (before consonants) or ig- (before 
vowels), which refers to an action already performed to-day; 5th, 
a tense characterized normally by suffixed -¢, referring to an action 
now going on but, as it seems, with the implication of its soon being 
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completed ; and 6th, a future tense, normally characterized by pre- 
fixed a- (before consonants) or a/- (before vowels) and suffixed -a.' 
Besides this series of six positively characterized tenses, I should 
not omit to mention that some verbs, when referring to present 
time, are morphologically tenseless, and seem to form their immedi- 
ate past tense by a verbal prefix -¢- which ordinarily denotes action 
toward the speaker.’ 

In this connection I may also mention a group of verb-forms 
which are characterized by the consonant / (assimilated in nasal 
surroundings to #) suffixed or infixed to the verb-stem, sometimes 
by -/al (or -nan) suffixed to the verb-stem. These forms denote 
frequentative or continuative action and, as a rule, do not allow the 
verb to be further characterized by a tense element. They may 
then, from a certain point of view, be considered as forming a 
seventh tense — the present tense. with no implication of comple- 
tion.’ The most interesting point about these /-frequentatives is 


' Examples — 


Tense: ga-Form ni-FORM na-ForM 
( gayuya { nzyaya { mayaya 
| galaya mighya mal/aya 
| ‘she went’ { 
gatcigklkel nitcigitkel natcigklgEla 
‘he saw him’ ; 
galixux nigixatx nalixixwa 
‘he became’ 
gacgnax nicgnatx nacgnixwa 
‘they two did to me’ 
i-Form Pres. ¢-Form Fut. a-Form 
§ tyaya { ayuya 
(tssik atcigtlgela 
‘he looks at him’ 
igixux alixaxwa 
icgnux cgnux/ acgnixwa 


2 Thus #x¢ (—a-+«-+ xt) means ‘she is seated,’ but ‘she was sitting’ is rendered 
by d¢xt, in which the prefix -z- has been changed to -¢-. Cf, for this interchange, 
Zigwat ‘they fly (away from me)’ and ¢gat ‘they fly toward (me).’ 

Such frequentative forms are : 


Witn Tense-siGn FREQUENTATIVE 
gatksanbna?tx tksanbnam?x 
‘they jumped in the water’ ‘they keep jumping in the water’ 


(verb-stem dna-) 
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that certain verb-stems apparently infix the / or ~. If our English 
word ‘look,’ e. g., were also a Wishram verb-stem, ‘he looked at 
it’ would be z¢ci#look, but ‘ he keeps looking at it’ would probably 
be ¢cizloolk.' I pass over many other verbal peculiarities, such as 
the distributive suffix -yu (alxk/waya ‘we shall go home,’ but 
alxk/wayuwa ‘we shall go each to his own home’) or the passive 
suffix -2x (¢¢tcitxum ‘he ate it up,’ but yutxumix ‘it is eaten up’) to 
mention the considerable difficulty experienced in analyzing the noun, 
apart from its syntactic elements which are transparent enough. 
The pronominal elements prefixed to the noun (every noun is 
either masculine singular, feminine singular, neuter singular, dual, 
or plural) are in Lower Chinook identical with the pronominal 
object elements incorporated into the transitive verb, except for the 
feminine singular, which in the noun shows @- (from original wa-) 
as compared with -a- in the verb. In Wishram, however, the noun 
has prefixed a pronominal element differing from the corresponding 
element in the verb by an initial zw-(masc. and fem.) or z-(neuter, dual, 
and plural). The following table shows the corresponding elements : 


NouN IN WISHRAM NOUN IN CHINOOK Osj. IN 
WISHRAM VERB 
masc. wi-, -t- 
fem. wa-, a- - -a- 
neut. it- L- -t- 
dual ic-, (¢s-) c-, (s-) -c-, (-s-) 
pl. id- -d- 
gatssibEna tssubEnanan 
‘he jumped ’ ‘he keeps jumping ’ 
gatccing!w6’/gunaba 
‘he grasped him with his claws’ ‘he scratches him’ 
gakdugwiptck kdagwi/ptck 
‘she gathered driftwood’ ‘she keeps gathering driftwood 
gayikwa yugwa/a/l 
*he flew’ ‘he flies about’ 
Some examples of this phenomenon are : 
TENSE-sIGN FREQUENTATIVE 
galixpcut ixpeu/it 
* he hid himself’ ‘he is hiding himself’ 
gatciuci? tciuci/? 
‘he used it’ ‘he keeps using it’ 
ksi/nk!itk¢ ksink !idE/k 
‘she looks at me’ ‘she keeps looking at me’ 


(verb-stem 
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The choice between wi- wa- and 7- a- in Wishram is dependent 
chiefly upon considerations of syllabic length: cw#/x ‘land’ (cf. 
Chinook 7lé’é), but zganuk ‘ beaver’; wa@mal ‘ marrow’ (cf. Chinook 
0’ mala), but agagilak ‘ woman.’ 

It had been hoped that some light would be thrown on the 
derivative elements of the noun, but it cannot be claimed that all 
desirable success was attained in this direction. Perhaps the most 
transparent derivative elements that were found are the suffixes -/7 
and -mat. The former of these seems to denote a group, particu- 
larly a grove of trees. Thus the word tiéum ‘apple’ (borrowed, 
of course, from the French /a pomme) forms the derivative noun 
ilibimelit ‘orchard.’ The suffix -mat is perhaps best defined as 
denoting ‘something used for so and so.’ For instance, ¢sgais 


denotes ‘ the eyes,’ tsgxu#smat means ‘ something for the eyes,’ i. e. 


spectacles.' An interesting group of nouns is formed by descriptive 
verb phrases, such nouns being in effect pure verb forms. The 
loon, e. g., is described as ‘he shouts along the river’ (¢ct-2/umat 
wimat), and ‘telescope’ is rendered by ‘people keep looking 
through it’ (gérgélgelim). 

The most .puzzling linguistic phenomenon found in Wishram, 
because it is at complete variance with what we have in the lower 
dialects, is the use of a certain number of loosely taggedon postposi- 
tions, in some cases optionally prepositions. We have a suffix -da 
denoting ‘in’ or ‘at,’ a suffix -zamt meaning either ‘ towards,’ or 
‘from,’ a suffixed or prefixed element é@ma meaning ‘for,’ the post- 
or pre-positions dmeni and £nzegi meaning ‘ with’ or ‘ made out of,’ 
and an element -4£/, meaning ‘ when,’ suffixed to verb forms.* The 

'Further examples of this suffix are: igictxmat ‘load’ (from verb-stem ‘to 
carry on one’s back’) ; ‘tools’ (verb-stem ‘to use’); ah/ixwdacamat 
‘ plane’ (verb-stem -xzwac ‘ to plane’ ) 

2 The following examples illustrate the use of these elements with nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs : 

ba: wimatba ‘in the river; déauyaba wilX ‘in this country’ (lit, ‘ this-in 
country ’ ) ; gatcig ElkElba ‘where he saw him’ ( gatcig£/kE/ ‘he saw him’), 

iamt wimaziamt ‘to or from the river’; imigdit naikayamt ‘ you are bigger than 1’ 
(lit. ‘ your bigness [is] me-from, compared with me ’) ; aipXiamd agadtax ‘to where she 
goes out towards [us] (a@/p.¥ ‘ she goes out towards’), the sun,’ i, e, ‘ east,’ 

bama: can bama ‘for whom?’ ; Afi/mul bama ‘from, belonging to Fort Simcoe,’ 

amEni : igahEnac amEni ‘ made out of young oak.’ 

EnEgi(ngi): ag!e/wigxi ngi with a knife.’ 

bEt: gayivabEt ‘whenhe went’; nk/ackacbEt ‘when I was achild.’ In length- 
ened form 44’¢ it means ‘ as soon as’ : gayuyabd’t ‘as soon as he went,’ 


| 
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extent of pronominal incorporation of indirect objects and the use 
of local or relational prefixes in the verb are such in the Chinookan 
dialects that the employment of these local tags (one might be 
inclined to call them “ cases,” if they had less individuality) seems 
quite unnecessary. Itis of considerable theoretic importance, there- 
fore, to note that the neighboring Sahaptian dialects, quite similarly 
to the Klamath, make an extended use of such case-suffixes. We 
would then have here a good example of the grammatic, not merely 
lexical, influence that dialects of one linguistic stock may exert on 
geographically contiguous dialects of a fundamentally distinct stock." 

In conclusion a few words may be devoted to the mythology of 
the Upper Chinook. I have not as yet enough texts of myths to 
present a really complete description of the mythologic concepts 
and elements present in the tales of the Wishram, but some of the 
main points seem patent enough. As in other Indian mythologies 
it is believed that there was a time antedating the present one when 
animals walked about as men, though having approximately the 
same mental and, to a large extent, physical characteristics as now. 
At that time, when there were no Indians, properly speaking, in the 
country, but only anthropomorphic animals, many things were not 
as they should be, and, in order to make the country fit for habita- 
tion by the Indians destined to hold it, it was necessary for a culture- 
hero or transformer to rectify the weak points in creation. This 
transformer is, as in the plateau regions to the east, the Coyote. 
There is a cycle of myths made up of local tales telling how Coyote 
traveled all the way up the Columbia river, transforming monsters 
and instructing the people in the various arts of life. This string of 
local tales is, if I am not mistaken, continued in unbroken succes- 
sion by the Sahaptian tribes living farther up the river, so that we 
have here a series of myths, belonging together yet distributed over 
a large number of different tribes. Some of the things that Coyote 
does are: to stock the Columbia with fish that had been withheld 
from the rest of the world by two women ; to transform two women, 
who entice wayfarers, into birds; to provide the people of the 


1 Of the postpositive elements given above, three, déma, EnEgi, and amEni, are 
certainly of Sahaptin origin, probably also -da (cf. Yakima -fa ‘ in’), This explains their 
entire absence in Lower Chinook, 
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Cascades country with mouths that had formerly been lacking ; to 
instruct men in the art of catching white salmon in basket traps and 
of spearing and steaming salmon ; to put an end to the atrocities of 
the merman who swallows canoes with men and all, and of the dread 
woman, Atlat!atia, who steals children and roasts them on an 
island still pointed out at the Long Narrows; and soon. In all 
this Coyote is distinctly the benefactor of mankind, but at the same 
time he is, as often elsewhere, conceived of as cunning, deceitful, 
and gluttonous. In some stories, particularly in such as do not 
belong to the cycle of Coyote as Transformer, he is an insufferable 
marplot, as when he, contrary to Eagle’s injunction, opens a box 
containing the souls of his and Eagle’s wife and son, thus bringing 
death into the world. Atthe same time he is indescribably obscene ; 
some of the deeds of this kind performed by the culture-hero of the 
Tillamook, as communicated by Professor Boas, are also told by 
the Wishram of him. Although Coyote is the main transformer, I 
think it would be incorrect to speak of him as the hero of the 
Wishram. This point comes out clearly when Coyote himself, in 
one of the transformation myths, admits that he is no chief, that 
title being reserved, among the animals, for the Eagle and the 
Salmon. These two may, indeed, be considered the true heroes of 
Wishram myth, their deeds being narrated with considerable sym- 
pathy and admiration. The Salmon, in particular, may be described 
as the local hero of the Chinookan tribes, an elaborate salmon myth 
being common to both the Lower Chinook and the Wishram. I 
cannot say definitely whether Bluejay, who figures so prominently 
as buffoon among the coast tribes, such as the Kathlamet and Qui- 
naiult, occupies a corresponding position among the Wishram. So 
far as the material collected is concerned, he is quite a subordinate 
character, and I suspect that he is almost entirely superseded by 
Coyote. The mischievous and spiteful elements of his character, as 
of the Mink of more westerly and northerly regions, are embodied 
also in the Weasel. 

Besides the main type of myth —i. e. the Transformer or Cul- 
ture-hero myth, one can discern also a species of nature myth that 
is somewhat different in character. This type is represented, e. g., 
by the tale of the contest between the East Wind and the West 
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Wind, in which the latter proves successful. Another example of 
this type is the struggle of the five East Wind brothers with the five 
Thunder brothers, resulting in the death of all but one of the latter, 
which exception accounts for the existence of a certain amount of 
thunder to-day. 

The single myth motives of Wishram mythology are many, 
probably most of them, found distributed over considerable areas 
elsewhere. Such well-known incidents as the magic increase of a 
small amount of food, the blundering imitation of the host, the life 
and death contest at gambling bones, the unsuccessful attempt to 
destroy strangers in an overheated sweat-house, the abandonment 
and later enrichment of a poor boy while his maltreaters are 
starving —all these and many others are common property of the 
Northwest Pacific coast and regions to the east and south, though 
the setting in which they occur may vary indefinitely. On the 
whole, the chief interest of Wishram mythology seems to lie in its 
transitional character between the mythologies of the coast and of 
the plateau. Although it shares, as we have seen, a local and 
specifically Chinookan salmon myth with the Lower Chinook, many 
of the myth motives are not duplicated farther down the river, 
but are found in other regions, such as the plateaus. Here again 
we observe that linguistic and cultural, more specifically mythologic, 
distribution areas are by no means necessarily congruent. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY AND THE NAMES OF 
THE ARAPAHO 


By HUGH LENOX SCOTT 


The Cheyenne and the Arapaho are the westernmost represent- 
atives of the Algonquian linguistic family, which occupied a large 
part of northern North America from the Atlantic ocean to the 
Rocky mountains. 

Captain W. P. Clark, Second cavalry, U.S. A., in his able work 
on /nudian Sign Language (p. 39), makes the statement that “ very 
reliable tradition locates this tribe in western Minnesota several hun- 
dred years ago, meeting the Cheyennes as they (the Cheyennes) 
came out on the prairie, and for many years moving and camping 
with or near them, so that for all practical purposes they were one 
people, and the history of one relates very closely to the history of 
the other.” While this is probably true, diligent research has not 
yet brought to light any tradition that definitely places the Arapaho 
in a territory farther east than the Missouri river; and in the scant 
early references to the Cheyenne east of that stream, I have been 
able to find no mention whatever of the Arapaho. 

There are at present three known main divisions of the Arapaho 
tribe, viz, the Northern, the Southern, and the Atsina or Gros 
Ventres of the Prairie —often called in earlier times Les Gros 
Ventres ce Fort des Prairies, after the fort of that name on the 
Saskatchewan. These latter were formerly sometimes confounded 
with the Blackfeet, with whom they were wont to roam; and also 
with the Gros Ventres of the Missouri, or Hidatsa, who belong to 
the Siouan linguistic family. 

Since 1874 the Northern Arapaho have lived with the Shoshoni 
near Fort Washakie, Wyoming ; the Southern Arapaho with the 
Southern Cheyenne on the Canadian river and its branches in Okla- 
homa; the Gros Ventres of the Prairies near the Assiniboin on Milk 
river, Montana. Each division has its individual name in the sign 
language of the plains. 

545 
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Probably the first white men to see the Arapaho were those who 
accompanied the expedition of La Verendrye in 1742-43. These 
also first saw the Black hills and Badlands of Dakota, and the 
northern Rocky mountains. A number of tribes are mentioned in 
La Verendrye’s report ' as being near the Black hills and the Rocky 
mountains at that time, but only five of these can now be recog- 
nized with any degree of probability. These are as follows : 

1. Gens de la Fleche collée ou Sioux des Prairies, the mention of 
whom disposes of the assertion, made by some writers, that the 
Sioux did not reach the Black hills until 1775-76. 

2. The Mantanes, or Mandans of Dakota. 

3. Gens des Chevaux, referring probably to the Cheyenne, the 
identification of whom will be treated at a future time. 

4. Les Beaux Hommes, probably Crows, or Absaruka, who are 
said to have been a very handsome people. Catlin* especially was 
impressed by their fine appearance: ‘A Crow is known wherever 
he is met by his beautiful white dress, and his tall and elegant 
figure; the greater part of the men being six feet. . . . The 
Crows are very handsome and gentlemanly Indians. .°. . I have 
just been painting a number of the Crows, fine-looking and noble 
gentlemen. They are really as handsome and well-formed set of 
men as can be seen in any part of the world. There is a sort of 
ease and grace added to their dignity of manners, which gives them 
the air of gentlemen at once.” 

5. Les Gens du Serpent, readily recognizable as the Shoshoni 
or Snake Indians. 

In addition to these tribes, La Verendrye mentions the Gens de 
l’Arc, the Gens de la petite Cerise, and Les Pioya, none of whom I 
can now identify ; but as it is well known by their,common tradi- 
tions that the Kiowa, Kiowa Apache, and Arapaho were in this 
northern territory in the middle of the eighteenth century, it is not 
improbable that these tribes may have been comprehended in the 
list. 

The Arapaho have been known by many different names, usu- 
ally given in their own language by interpreters from other tribes, 

1 Margry, Découvertes, V1, 598, 1886. 
2? North American Indians, 1, 46, 49, London, 1841. 
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The French name, Gros Ventres, is first mentioned in the report 
of Legardeur de Saint Pierre, who wrote as follows from Fort de la 
Reine, on Assiniboine river, in 1751 :' 

‘*Mais mes forces me |’eussent-elles permis, la guerre que toutes ces 
nations avoient contre les Iactchejlini, les Brochets et Gros-Ventres, 
auroit été un obstacle insurmontable.’’ 

This indicates that the Gros Ventres were in the Blackfoot 
country in 1751, and contradicts the statement in Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales (p. 224) that they reached that country early in the nine- 
teenth century. 

In 1789 this band again appears under the name “ Fall Indians,”’ 
the translation of their Cree designation, because they lived near 
the falls of the Saskatchewan. Mackenzie’ says: 

** Next to them [the Blackfeet], and who extend to the confluence of 
the South and North branch [of the Saskatchewan], are the Fall, or Big 
bellied Indians, who may amount to about 600 warriors. . . . The Fall, 
or Big-bellied Indians, are from the South-Eastward also, and of a people 
who inhabit the plains from the North bend of the last mentioned river 
[ Missisoury], latitude 47.32. North, longitucc 101.25. West, to the South 
bend of the Assiniboin River, to the number of seven hundred men. Some 
of them occasionally come to the latter river to exchange dressed buffalo 


robes and bad wolf-skins for articles of no great value.’ 

This information, coupled with the fact that the Gros Ventres 
of the Prairie and the Arapaho belong to the Algonquian family, 
constitutes the only record, so far as is known to me, that the Ara- 
paho have come from the direction of Minnesota. 

Edward Umfreville * says : 

‘* This [Fall] nation is thus named by us, and by the Nethethawa 
[Cree] Indians, from their inhabiting a country on the Southern branch 
of the river [Saskatchewan], where the rapids are frequent. As they are 
not very numerous, and have a harsh, guttural language peculiar to them- 
selves, I am induced to think they are a tribe that has detached itself 
from some distant nation, with which we are not as yet acquainted. 

‘‘This is another instance of the impfopriety of the appellation 
bestowed upon these Indians by the Canadian French, who call them Gros 

'Margry, op. cit., VI, p. 640. 

2 Voyages from Montreal to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans in the Years 1789 and 
1793, pp. Ixx, Ixxi, London, 1801. 

3 Present State of Hudson's Bay, p. 197, 1790. 
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Ventres or ‘ Big Bellies,’ whereas, rather than being remarkable for their 
corpulency, they are as comely and well proportioned as any Indians. 

‘« Though we have interpreters for all the other languages, none has 
yet gained a sufficient knowledge of the Gros Ventres tongue to make 
themselves understood, the general medium of conversation with them 
being the Blackfoot language, which is agreeable and readily acquired.”’ 

The same linguistic difficulty has been observed wherever the 
Arapaho have been met. It first came to my notice in 1877, at the 
mouth of the Marias ; again at Fort Belknap on Milk river, and 
later among the Southern Arapaho, where the services of the veteran 
Cheyenne interpreter, Ben Clark, were generally brought into requi- 
sition because most of the Arapaho understood Cheyenne while many 
of their oldest men spoke Comanche as well. 

Captain W. P. Clark, in 1880, speaking of the Arapaho lan- 
guage, said that “it is almost an impossibility for a white man to 
learn to speak it. . . . At neither of the three agencies during the 
past season was there an interpreter.’’ I believe, however, that it 
is possible, though difficult, for a white man to learn Arapaho if he 
be willing to expend the labor in acquiring it, although it shares 
with the Kiowa the reputation of being the most difficult language 
between the Missouri and the Rockies. 

Lewis and Clark,' in 1806, call them Paunch Indians and Gens 
de Panse as well as Fall Indians. 

Alexander Henry, the younger,’ in 1808, confirmed Umfreville 
and Mackenzie, saying : 

‘* The Big Bellies, or Rapid Indians, are now stationed south of the 
Slaves,* between the South Branch [of the Saskatchewan] and the Mis- 
sourie. Formerly they inhabited the point of land between the North 
and South branches of the Saskatchewan to the junction of those two 
streams ; from which circumstance, it is supposed, they derived the name 
of Rapid Indians. They are of the same nation as the Big Bellies of the 
Missourie, whom I have already mentioned.‘ Their dress, customs, and 
manners appear tome tobethe same. Formerly they were very numerous, 
and much dreaded by the neighboring nations. But since the smallpox 

1 Statistical Review, in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, p. 717, 1832. 

* Henry-Thompson Journals, Coues ed., p. 530. 

’ The term Slaves is applied by Henry to the Blackfeet. See pp. 523 and 533 of 
his journal. 


* This, however, is a mistake, since the latter are the Hidatsa, a Siouan tribe. 
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their numbers have diminished very much, through the effects of that 


baneful disease, and in consequence of depredations committed upon 
them by tribes with whom they have been at variance. The Slaves 
[ Blackfeet] have fought many bloody battles with them, though they are 
now on amicable terms." They are a more industrious people, and com 

monly bring us a good trade in . . . grizzly bear and buffalo robes. In 
dressing these robes they are far superior to the Slaves and fully equal to 
the Mandanes.”’ 

Lewis and Clark? call them “ Kanenavish” or ‘Gens des 
Vaches,” and place them “on heads of the Paducas fork of the 
river Platte, and south fork of Cheyenne river.”* JT hey also say 
these nations all live to the southwest by south to the west of the 
Rickeries ; all speak different languages, all follow the buffalo, and 
vinter near the mountains. Henry‘ says the “‘Schians and Sioux — 
for the camp was composed of both of these nations, and a few Buffalo 
Indians **— meaning Arapaho. This camp was to the east of the 
Black hills of Dakota in 1806. He further identifies (p. 384) the 
Kaninavish with the Buffalo Indians, or Arapahos, as follows : 

‘‘Near the sources of these two rivers [one the Platte] they [the 
Cheyennes] make their annual hunts of bear and beaver in company with 
the Buffaio Indians or as some call them Caneninavish tribe inhabiting 
that part of the country they consist of about 500 tents.’’ 

H. M. Brackenridge,’ in his table of the Indian nations of Loui 
siana, mentions the ‘ Kan-ne-na-wish,— 1,500 warriors, 5,000 
souls, a wandering people, on the heads of the Yellow Stone 
river.’ Also (p. 86) “ Paunch Indians, 800 warriors, 2,500 souls, 
northeast of the Missouri near the head, trade with the British,”’ but 
inimical to Americans; and the ‘“‘Gros Ventres of the Prairie,”’ 
northeast of the Missouri. 

his is somewhat at variance with the statement in Blackfoot Lodge Tales (p. 244 
erived from Clark, to the effect that they were at peace with the Blackfeet until 1862. 
*Am. State Papers, op. cit., p. 716. 


The Thwaites edition of Lewis and Clark (vol. 1, p. 190, 1904) has ** Kun.na 


nar-Wesh — (Gens des Vach) Blue beeds.’’ Note by editor on the same page: ‘ . 

Meaning ‘ cow-people ’ — that is, Buffalo tribe. The Indian name here given — written 
y Biddle (1, p. 34) Kaninaviesch — is only a Chippewa appellation of that tribe, now 
known as the Arapaho, . . . (See Mooney’s sketch of this people, in (. S. Bur. Eth- 


nol. Rep., 1892-93, pp. 953-957)- 
‘Op. cit., p. 377- 
Views of Louisiana, p. 85, 1814. 
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Captain W. P. Clark (p. 40) and others say that the Northern 
and Southern Arapaho separated about 1868. The following quo- 
tations, however, will show that they and the Northern and Southern 
Cheyenne had separated as far back at least as 1816: 


** The Shiennes associated with these wandering tribes, are a small 
band of seceders, from the nation of the same name, residing upon the 
Shienne river. ‘They are said to be daring and ferocious. They are, 
however, kept under restraint by the energy and firmness of their chief. 
The Bear's Tooth, who is the principal chief of the Arapahoes, and the 


head chief of all these nations, possesses great influence over the whole. 

The Arapaho, Cheyenne, and others ‘‘formerly carried on a lim 
ited trade with the Spaniards of Mexico, with whom they exchanged 
dressed bison skins for blankets, wheat flower, maize, etc., but their sup- 
plies of these articles are now cut off, by a war which they are at present 
waging against that people. They also, at distant periods, held a kind 
of fairy, on the tributary of the Platte [whence the name Grand Camp 
creek], near the mountains, at which they obtained British merchandise 
from the Shiennes of Shienne river, who obtained the same at the Mandan 
village, from the British traders that frequent that part of our territory. 
Last winter, they traded a great number of horses and mules, with a party 
of white men, who had ascended the Red river. . . . The Kiawas, 
\rrapahoes, and Kaskaias or Bad-hearts, had been assembled together, 
with forty-five French hunters in the employ of Mr. Choteau and M1 
Demun of St. Louis. They had assembled for the purpose of holding 
a trading council with a band of Shiennes. These last had been 
recently supplied with goods by the British traders on the Missouri, and 
had come to exchange them with the former for horses. ‘The Kiawas, 
Arrapahoes, etc., who wander in the extensive plains of the Arkansas and 
Red river, have always great numbers of horses, which they rear with 
much less difficulty than the Shiennes, whose country is cold and 
barren.’’ 

This also shows the Cheyenne to have been intermediaries 
between the British traders in the north through the Mandan, as 
well as the Indians of the southern plains, for horses in 1816.’ 
Fowler, writing in 1821,” says: 

‘It is but Justice to Say we find the Kiawa the best Indeans possing 


more firmness and manly deportment than the arrapoho and less arogance 


'Long, Expedition to the Rocky Mountains,1, p. 502 ; 11, p. 367, Phila., 1823. 


2 See also Henry- Thompson Journals, Coues ed. 


Journal of Jacob Fowler, Coues ed., 68, 1898. 
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and Hatey Pride than the letan — we Ware Invited this day to Eat With 
one of the arrapoho Cheefs He Seet before us a dish of fat meat of Which 
We Eat plentyfully We Ware then asked if We new what kind of meat 
We Ware Eating We told him We did not He then Said it Wa[s] a dog 
telling us it [was] a great feest With the Indeans — and that He Invited 
is for that purpose.”’ 

The Comanche call the Arapaho Sariet-tethka, i. e. ‘ dog eaters,’ 
aterm of reproach. The Shoshoni have the same name for them. 

Morse ' thus speaks of the Southern Arapaho : 

‘* Their number is estimated at 10,000. ‘Their country extends from 


he Kansas, south to the Rio del Norte. rhey are a 


he head waters of t 
warlike people, and often make predatory and murderous excursions on 
heir eastern and northern neighbors.’’ 

After Morse’s time very little notice seems to have been taken 
of them. 

R. Graham,’ Indian agent in 1824, testified as follows : 

lhe Arrepahas, who inhabit the country south of the Yellow Stone, 

und who are also erratic, and depend entirely upon the chase, are a tribe 
of the Blackfoot * Indians ; making the range of these Indians along the 


base of the Rocky Mountains, from the Rio del Norte to the Saska-tche 


Fowler in 1822 and Farnham in 1839 mention them as being 
near the Arkansas. Prince Maximilian of Wied (1834)* follows 
Mackenzie, and adds: 

rhey are well made, little differing in appearance from the Piekanns, 
and other Blackfeet. . . Well informed persons affirm, that they have 
at present not more than 200 tents; and from 400 to 500 warriors. 

The Buffalo skins, dressed by them, are said to be now better 
than those of most of the other Indians. In the main, their customs 
agree with those of the Blackfeet, and they dispose of their dead in the 
same manner. ‘They are reputed to be brave in war. Their language 
; the most difficult of all those of the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains. 
Che Fur Company had not a single interpreter for this language, though 
great pains had been taken to procure one.”’ 

! Report to the S fay War, 1822, p. 253. 

Imerican State Papers, Indian Affairs, U, p. 451, 1834. 

Gros Ventres of the Prairie are here confounded with the Blackfeet, with whom 
they only roamed. 


' Traz in North America, 1843, p. 234. 
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In describing a visit from the Gros Ventres des Prairies, when 
they came in great numbers to barter skins for brandy and ammuni- 
tion, Maximilian says : 

‘Our situation was everything but agreeable, for these same Indians 
had entirely demolished a fort, on the frontiers of Canada, two years before, 
killed a clerk, and eighteen other persons, besides murdering several other 
white people in those parts ; they had, in addition to this, had a quarrel 
with Lewis and Clark.”’ 

Albert Gallatin' has some account of them, as has Father de 
Smet, the noted missionary.* The latter says: 

rhe Gros-Ventres of the plains appear to me to have the advantage 
over the others [Blackfeet], in being more adroit, more docile, and 
courageous ; but they are more strongly attached to their old superstitions, 


and are terrible demanders, as the Canadian employees here call shameless 


beggars. . . . [p. 256:] They are improperly ranked among the Black 
Feet: besides they did not originate in the country, they do not speak 
their language, and are different in many respects. . . . The Gros 


Ventres of the plains are a branch of the Rapahoes, who roam over the 
plains of New Mexico, and those on the Platte and Nebraska rivers. ‘They 
separated from the nation a century and a half ago, on account of differ 
ences between their chiefs. ‘The Gros-Ventres gave me this information 

Dr F. V. Hayden’ says : 

‘* | have searched all the works within my reach, and cannot ascer 
tain with certainty their track of migration. . . . At the present time 
[1862] the Arapohos are divided into two portions or bands. ‘The first 
portion call themselves na-ka-si’-nin, ‘ People of the Sage,’ and number 
one hundred and eighty lodges. They wander about the sources of the 
South Platte and the region of Pike’s Peak, also northward to the Red 
Buttes on the North Platte. Sometimes they extend their journeyings in 


search of buffalo along the foot of the Big-horn Mountains. . . . They 
spent a large portion of the winter of 1859 and ’60 on the branches of ' 
Powder River, near the base of the Big-horn Mountains. ‘The second 


band call themselves na-wuth’-i-ni-han, the meaning of which is obscure. 
[t impli¢és a mixture of different kinds of people of different bands. 
They number two hundred lodges, and range along the Arkansas River 
and its tributaries. . . . It would seem from ‘ Long’s Expedition to the 


' Archeologia Americana, Ul, p. 132, 1836. 


Western Missions, p. 254, 1863. - 


Ethnography and Philology of the Missouri Valley, p. 321, (862. 
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Rocky Mountains,’ that the Arapohos occupied nearly their present dis- 
trict in 1819 and ’20.’’ 


The same writer (p. 340) calls the Gros Ventres of the Prairie 
‘Atsinas”’' and» seems to think they separated from the Arapaho 
in the Platte country, but this is contrary to their traditions. He 


continues (pp. 340-41): 


‘* When this division took place is not now correctly known, though 

we think it must have occurred some time within the last century. 
For the last hundred years or more they have lived on the Saskatchewan 
and near the sources of the Missouri. With the Blackfeet they have 
always been on terms of peace. . . . ‘Their language is regarded by the 
traders and Indians as the most difficult to learn of any on the Upper 
Missouri. No trader has ever acquired it sufficiently to carry on even an 
ordinary conversation. . . . 

‘«In the year 1818, the Atsinas, having surprised and robbed one of 
the forts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, on a tributary of the Saskatch 
ewan, fled to the sources of the Missouri, where they passed the winter ; 
but, finding no traders there to furnish them with supplies or purchase 
their peltries, they continued their route across the mountains, and joined 
once moré their old relations the Arapohos. Here they resided and 
hunted in common with the latter tribe for the space of five years, during 
which time the small-pox passed among them, having been communicated 
through other tribes with whom they were at peace or carried on a traffic. 
This disease, at that time, destroyed about half their number, but secured 
the remainder from the next attack, which occurred in 1838. At this 
latter period the small-pox only acted upon the young, and destroyed 
numbers of them, but the chiefs and elderly men escaped, so that the 
tribe was not reduced to the disorderly and helpless condition of the 
Blackfeet and other surrounding nations.’’ 

Hayden continues to narrate that in the summer of 1823, the 
Atsina becoming dissatisfied with the country of the Arapaho, and 
longing for some place where the buffalo were to be found in greater 
numbers, returned to the Blackfeet. On their northward march 
they fought two battles, one with a large party of trappers under 
the command of Sublette and Fontinelle ; the other with the Crow 
nation. In the former, while they maintained their position, their 
losses were severe. In the latter they were taken by surprise and 


' The Blackfoot name, meaning ‘ gut.’ — Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, p. 244 
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completely routed. In the two engagements they lost about 125 
warriors, besides a large number of women and children who were 
taken prisoners by the Crows. 

During the winter of 1859-60, Hayden, with Raynolds, remained 
at Deer creek, near Laramie, Wyoming. Here he met Friday, an 
educated Arapaho, from whom he obtained his Arapaho vocabulary, 


and of whom he speaks (p. 322) as follows : 


‘*The early history of this man, as given by himself, cannot b« 
devoid of interest. . . . He says, that at the time of the separation of 
the Atsinas from the Arapohos, they were ail encamped together on the 
Cimarron. Che Mexicans usually came up from the south to trade with 
them. At this time thirty of the Mexicans came, and the chief of the 
Atsina band wished them all to remain at hiscamp. The chief of the Ara- 
poho band said, ‘ Let half of the traders go to one camp and half to the 
other.’ <A contest of words grew out of this, and finally the Atsina chief 
stabbed the Arapaho chief, and killed him. The brothers and sons of 
the murdered man immediately killed the first chief, and a battle com- 
menced, but the difficulty was settled before a great number were slain ; 
rhe two bands then agreed to separate, one portion ranging along the 
South Platte and Arkansas Rivers, the other passed through the North 
Park to Bridger’s Pass, thence along the mountains to the Three Tetons. 
There they fell in with the mountain trappers, with whom they had 
contest, and were driven toward the Yellowstone,* where they were again 
attacked by the Crows, a large number killed, and many taken prisoners. 
lhe remainder escaped to the Blackfeet.’’ 

It will be seen that these accounts harmonize to a great extent. 
Captain Clark * evidently refers to the same occurrence and says 
that Little Raven of the Arapaho informed him that the return to 
the north was made because the Kiowa and Comanche joined 
against them in war. 

It was at the time of the separation that Friday was lost. After H 


wandering about in the mountains for several days, he was found by 
Fitzpatrick, a noted fur trader and formerly United States agent for 
the Arapaho. Friday was educated in St Louis, and died, it is 
thought, near Fort Washakie, Wyoming. 

''That was when they separated after their five years’ stay with the Arapaho. 


*Compare Aulobiography of James P. Beckwourth, p. 128, for an acceunt of this 


fight in 1823 
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Captain W. F. Raynolds' says : 

‘*We are now on waters flowing to the westward and into a branch 
of Lewis Fork [Snake river] which Bridger says is known to the trappers 
as Gros Ventres Fork, the Gros Ventres Indians being commonly in the 
habit of passing by this valley in their annual trips across the mountains ; 
there is here also a Gros Ventre Pass.’’ 

Hayden says the Arapaho call the Atsina 7o-7-nin'-a, people 
who beg.’’ “Compare Father de Smet, above cited, and Mooney * 
who has //itu’néna, ‘ beggars,’ and who says further that the sign 
for ‘‘ big belly’ also means “ beggars,’’ but it is not explained how 
this can be, and I, for one, fail to understand this interpretation. 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Percés, in 1903, gave me the Nez Perce 
name for the Gros Ventres, which means “ belly people.”’ 

As to the sign for Gros Ventres, it will be noted that they are 
called “ belly” or “ gut”’ people by many tribes, and it is highly 
probable that this name was received before they obtained horses, 
at which time they were more stationary than they subsequently 
were ; that they resided on the Belly river, and this gave them their 
name (although it is just as possible that the river obtained its name 
from them); that they afterward moved to the falls of the Sas- 
katchewan and were named Fall Indians by the Cree, probably at 
the time of the arrival of the Cree in that country. They were 
called ‘Gros Ventres”’ by the French and “ Fall Indians’’ by the 
English. The sign might mean “belly people’’ or ‘ big belly 
people ’’ according to whether it was made with emphasis or not 

In speaking of the Arapaho, W. P. Clark (p. 43) says: 

‘T have been unable to ascertain why these Indians are called ‘Ara 
pahoes.’ ‘They can give no reason for it, and I have been unable to find 
a similar word in any of the languages of the surrounding tribes.’’ 

Mooney,’ following Dunbar, derives the term from the Pawnee 
word “ trapihu, or larapihu, ‘he buys or trades.’ . . . It is not the 
name by which they are called by the Cheyenne, Sioux, Shoshoni, 
Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, Caddo, or Wichita.” He also gives 
(p. 953) “ Ariipakata— Crow name, from the word Arapaho.” 

‘Report, p. 88, 1860. 

Op. cit., p. 326. 


Fourteenth Report Bureau of American Ethnology, 1892-'93, p. 1013. 
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Clark (p. 38) describes the sign for the Northern Arapaho as 
follows : 

‘ Bring the right hand, back outwards, in front of center of breast, 
few inches from it, compress the hand and partially curve the fingers, so 
that tips of fingers and tip of the thumb shall be near together, tap or 
strike gently the breast with the tips of the thumb and fingers, repeating 
the motion.’’ 

This is correct, except the right breast as well as the center is 
tapped. Clark confuses this sign with that for “ parent,’ or 
‘mother,’ and deduces from this that the Northern Arapaho are 
the parent band, in which he is followed by Mooney (p. 954). This 
has also been told me by some of the Southern Arapaho, but from 
this view I am compelled to dissent, for the reason that the sign for 
“‘Arapaho”’ is made by tapping or driving something into the breast 
instead of imitating the drawing of sustenance out of the breast as 
in the “mother” sign. As will later be seen, it means something 
quite different. 

The word “Arapaho ”’ is foreign to the Arapaho tongue, which 
contains nov. The people of that tribe therefore cannot pronounce 
it correctly, invariably saying ‘“‘ N’appaho’”’ which they believe to be 
the white man’s name for their tribe. In searching out the mean- 
ing of obscure signs it has been my custom to compare the cog- 
nate words in the various spoken languages, sometimes with good 
results, oftentimes with none. All the languages of the plains have 
their dominant characteristics by which the listener can distinguish 
them even if in the next room, although he may not know a single 
word of any of them. The Cheyenne is low and full of the hiss- 
ing sound, as Omissis, their name for the Northern Cheyenne. The 
Teton dialect of Dakota is liquid, from its many /’s, as Og/a/a, the 
name of Red Cloud’s band at Pine Ridge. Obviously, then, the 
word “Arapaho,” if an Indian word, must belong to one of the 
languages possessing the 7 sound, as in the Pawnee word durahay, 
“good”; or in the name of the Crow chief Arapooish mentioned 
by Bonneville. But inquiry among the Pawnee respecting its origin 
failed of result. Major S. G. Reynolds, then at the Crow agency, 
Montana, informed me in 1902 that “‘‘Arapahoe’ is originally a 
Crow word and means ‘ lots of tattoes.’ It is pronounced A-ra-pa- 


hoe and it applies to the Indian tribe known by that name.” 
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The following from Long (1819)' shows the prevalence of the 
Crow language on the plains at that time : 

‘On the morning of the 14th, we left our encampment, opposite the 
village of the Pawnee Loups, and proceeded on our journey, taking the 
most direct course towards the Platte. Our party had here received an 
addition of two men, one named Bijeau, engaged as guide and interpreter. 

Both were Frenchmen, residing permanently among the Pawnees, 
and had been repeatedly on the head waters of the Platte and Arkansa. 

Bijeau was partially acquainted with several Indian languages; in 
particular, that of the Crow nation, which ts extensively understood by the 
western tribes, and, by frequent intercourse with the savages he had 
gained a complete knowledge of the language of signs, universally current 
among them.’’ 

Long's statement would supply a reason for the adoption of a 
Crow name for this tribe by the whites. 

White Calf, chief of the Blackfeet, and Mountain Chief, of the 
Piegan, told the writer in the sign language that their spoken name 
for the Arapaho meant “ tattooed-on-the-breast people,’’ and de- 
scribed the process of tattooing, which was done in early times by 
means of several long cactus spines tied together ; with this imple- 
ment they pricked, by tapping, the spot they wished to tattoo until 
it was raw. Powdered charcoal was then rubbed in the wound, 
which, when thoroughly healed, left an indelible sky-blue mark. 
Garrard,” speaking of these punctures, says: ‘* The Arapahoes (an 
adjoining tribe, with whom the Cheyennes intermarry) have three 
equidistant punctures on the breast.”’ 

The writer, in 1877, learned the Dakota name for the Arapaho — 
Mak pey-a-to, which means “ cloud blue,” or ‘‘ sky blue,”’ probably in 
allusion to the blue color of the tattoo marks on the breast of the 
Arapaho men. The Cheyenne name for Arapaho has the same 
meaning.* 

In 1897, Left Hand, chief of the Southern Arapaho, spoke to 
me in signs as follows : 

' Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, \, p. 450, Phila., 1823. 

> Wah-to-vyah and the Taos Trail, p. 105, Cincinnati, 1850. 

Since determining these facts it has been found that Hayden (p. 402) gives “ a-ra’ 
po-ho or -hose’’ as the Crow name for the Arapaho, and Long ( No. 62 in his list of signs, 
p. 386) has ** Arrapaho nation — The fingers of one hand touch the breast in different 


parts, to indicate the tattooing of that part in points.’’ 
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‘«’'The name the Southern Arapaho have for the whole Arapaho tribe 
is Hennanna t-vyé-na, The Southern Arapaho call the Northern Arapaho 
‘Red Eye,’ also ‘Sagebrush men’; the Northern Arapaho call the Southern 
\rapaho ‘South Men.’’' We have a medicine pipe we call the ‘ flat 
pipe’ ; whenever a man smokes that pipe he is obliged to tell the truth 
(use it therefore to administer an oath). We use it in the Sun dance, 
the sweat house, and whenever we want to worship. She Bear has 
it now [1897]; he lives at Fort Washakie. It has always been in 
the north and was never kept south; we have never seen it. They 


say it is kept by Gray Bear (not She Bear), near Fort Washakie ; it is 


wrapped in skins of different kinds —otter, beaver, etc. ; with it is 
an ear of corn and a stone turtle This 
/ turtle is the one that brought up earth from 


the bottom of the flood and spit it out, thus 
forming the present earth. ‘The old Southern 
Arapaho had some stones which represented 
the pipe, but the last old man is now dead 


FIG. 3 —Arapaho medicine pipe, ni . 
:' Pil and his wife keeps them; her name is Old 


fro sketch by Sitting Bull. 

Sun and she lives at Watinga Phe 
flat pipe was given us by the Father when we grew up as a people — 
when the Arapaho were first made. That word ‘ Arapaho’ is a white 
man’s word. We know the two signs for ‘Arapaho’ [Northern and 
Southern], and suppose that for the Northern Arapaho is because the 
Northern is the parent band. Wedo not know about the southern sign. 
We make the sign for ‘stomach people’ for the Gros Ventres of Milk 
river, who are our people. We originated in the north beyond the 
Missouri river, and we became separated by the breaking up of the ice on 
the Missouri river — that is the way we left some of our people up there. 
After we came south to the Black hills we separated again because the 
Northern Arapaho preferred to stay north and we preferred to come south. 
We did not do it on account of any quarrel or unpleasantness ; we came 
south because there were more horses and a milder climate. ‘The others 
preferred to stay in the north; they are our people; we often used to 
visit them and they us. We have lived since usually with the Southern 


''The Arapaho give no reason for the appellation ‘‘ Sag 


brush,’’ but it may be from 
the general bluish color of the plant. 

Sitting Bull, the Northern Arapaho who, in 1890, spread the Messiah craze over the 
southern plains, made for me the accompanying sketch of the pipe, which was afterward 
confirmed by Washee and Black Coyote, Southern Arapaho, who had been on a visit 
to the north, and who saw it there. 


| have never seen any clue to the meaning of the Southern Arapaho sign. 
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Cheyenne. Our Sun dance is like theirs, but is held separately. We have 
a cottonwood lodge pole [i. e., Sun-dance pole] and have a buffalo robe 
on the pole. We Southern Arapaho have two divisions: first, Ugly 
faced men ; second, Funny Men. ‘The first were so named because they 
had suffered from smalipox ; their faces were badly pitted and they had 
ugly holes in their faces. ‘The others were so called because they were a 
smaller people ; they looked funny because they were so small.' 

‘*We had soldier bands, graduated according to age. ‘The lowest 


or youngest was called ‘ Fox band hese bands were : 


1 Fox band 5 Crazy band 
Star band 6 Dog Soldiers 

2 ‘Tomahawk band 7 Buffaloes 

4 Dance band 8 Old Men 


‘« When a Fox boy became old enough he entered the Star band, and 
soon. We have different songs and different dances for each band. It 
is the same way with the Northern Arapaho. If a Star boy was about to 
go into battle he would want people to know to which band he belonged 


nd would sing a Star song. ‘There are no words to these songs. 


‘* We used to have a great many medicine places ; any place where 
there is a high hill or water by itself is a place where one can be helped 
by the medicine. We worshiped the earth also, but nothing beneath 
it. The very oldest people said the first people had a last rib of a buf 
falo for a bow, and for arrows had rushes, with leaves from an elm tree 
for heads ; the shape of these leaves was copied afterward in flint, and 
finally they began to use feathers. 

‘«'The Northern Arapaho have two divisions, as we have, that usually 
camp in different places. One is called the ‘Spunky Men’? because 
they get angry easily, and often became angry at the other band, which 
was called ‘Antelope,’ because they never stayed long in one place. 


Before a Cheyenne or an Arapaho smokes, he says: ‘Sun smoke it 


first,’ then ‘ Earth,’ then East, North, South, West. Some only say, 
‘Sun and Earth smoke it.’ 

** The old Arapaho said the dead went upward ; sometimes the dead 
turn into owls. Sometimes when there is a sick person in a lodge and a 
whirlwind strikes the lodge the sick person dies and his spirit goes out of 
his body with the whirlwind. When we see a whirlwind coming down 
the road, raising a vortex of dust, we get out of the way—it is a dead 


man’s spirit.” If I do not get out of the way it will take my life. 


‘This seems to point to the incorporation of several peoples into this band. 
; In sign language, ‘‘ hurry-up angry ”’ or ‘* soon mad,”’ 


his is a‘ccommon belief among Indians of the southern plains 
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lhe Southern Cheyenne believe that the opossum is another dead 
man. We call [in signs] the opossum ‘ shave tail.’ We call [in signs] 
the crane ‘tall bird’: we have heard that it carries another bird on its 
back,’ but we have never seen it.”’ 

From the above it will be seen that ‘‘ Arapaho"’ is a Crow word 
signifying ‘“‘ tattooed-on-the-breast people”; that the sign for the 
Northern Arapaho does not mean “ parent” or ‘ mother’’ band, 
but has the same meaning as the word Arapaho itself; that it was 
the Gros Ventres of the Prairie and not the Blackfeet with whom 
Captain Lewis had trouble in 1806; that the first mention in his- 
tory of the name Gros Ventres was in 1751 ; that this tribe migrated 
from the north in 1818 and lived on the southern plains with the 
\rapaho until 1823, when they returned to the Blackfeet in the 
north ; that the Northern and Southern Arapaho as well as the 
Northern and Southern Cheyenne separated at least as early 
as 1816, and probably earlier ; and that the Comanche name for 
the Arapaho, Sariet-tethka, ‘“‘ dog-eater,”’ as well as the Shoshoni 
name, having the same meaning, are terms of reproach from tribes 
which do not eat dogs. 

' This belief is prevalent also among the Kiowa and Comanche. 
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ALBERT SAMUEL GATSCHET — 1832-1907 


\lbert Samuel Gatschet, philologist and ethnologist, son of the 
Reverend Karl Albert Gatschet and Mary Ziegler, was born in 
Saint Beatenberg, Switzerland, October 3, 1832, and died at his 
home in Washington, D. C., March 16, 1907. 

The mother dying when he was about ten years old, the boy 
came under the care of his elder sister, Louise, for whom to the 
day of his death he cherished always the most tender affection. 
This childhood bereavement, which was accentuated by the austere 
disposition of his father, by throwing the child upon his own lonely 
resources, left a deep impress upon his after life. After some years 
at the lyceums of Neuchatel and Bern, where already he displayed 
a marked linguistic aptitude, he entered the University of Bern in 
1852, spending six years here and later at the University of Berlin, 
with special attention to languages, history, art, and theology, his 
favorite studies being the Greek language and doctrinal criticism. 
At one time it was even his intention to enter the ministry, but the 
linguistic bent overmastered this desire, and later in life he ceased 
to regard spiritual things. The great Humboldt was then in Berlin, 
still writing books in his ninetieth year, and the inspiration of his 
wonderful career was not lost upon young Gatschet who pat- 
terned after him in depth and range of knowledge. 

On completing his course at the university he returned to his 
native city, where he became a contributor to various scientific and 
literary journals. In 1867 he published his first large work, Orts- 
etymologische lorschungen, a philologic study of Swiss place-names 
in their Keltic, Latin, German, French, and even Arabic origins. 
It is still the standard authority. He soon after spent a study 
season in the museums of Paris and London. In January, 1868, he 
emigrated to America and took up his residence in New York city, 
where for some years he continued as a teacher of languages and 
an industrious contributor on scientific subjects to both foreign and 
domestic journals, writing with equal fluency in French and German, 
as well as, with less ease, in English. 
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Up to this period, with the exception of some indeterminate 
work of Schoolcraft and others, very. little scholarly study of the 
native American languages had been made since the time of Galla- 
tin, himself also of Swiss birth. In 1872 Dr Oscar Loew, a German 
botanist and student of languages attached to the Geographical Sur- 
vey West of the 1ooth Meridian under Lieutenant Wheeler, brought 
back from southwestern United States sixteen Indian vocabularies, 
which he placed for examination in the hands of Dr Gatschet, to 
whom they proved of intense interest as opening up an entirely 
new field of linguistic research. The important results of his com- 
parative studies of these vocabularies appeared inthe annual reports 
of the Wheeler Survey for 1875 and 1876, and also in a German 
paper under the title of Zwd/f Sprachen aus dem Siidwesten Nord- 
anvrikas, published at Weimar in the latter year. In this way he 
came to the notice of Major J. W. Powell, then in charge of the Geo- 
graphical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region, 
by whom he was tendered a position as ethnologist, which he 
accepted in March, 1877, removing to Washington, where he thence- 
forth resided until his death, except when absent in the field. His 
first work in this capacity was the arrangement and classification for 
future study of the large collection of Indian linguistics then in pos- 
session of the Smithsonian Institution. Later in the same year he 
visited a number of problematic tribes in California and Oregon, 
making a beginning of the Klamath studies which afterward expanded 
into a great monograph. 

On the organization of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
under Major Powell in 1879, Dr Gatschet became an original mem- 
ber, continuing with it until his reurement in 1905. 

The earlier years of his Bureau connection were spent chiefly in 
active field service, with intervals of office work occupied in elabo- 
rating the results. In 1881 he brought to a close an exhaustive 
study of the linguistic material recorded by Father Pareja from the 
Timucua tribes of northern Florida in 1612-14, and established the 
fact that the Indians of the Florida missions of the St John region, 
long since extinct, constituted a distinct linguistic stock. In the 
same year he visited the remnant of the famous Catawba in South 


Carolina, and obtained a large body of material, by a comparison of 
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which he demonstrated that these people and the allied tribes were 
a part of the great Siouan stock of the western plains and in all 
probability the parent branch. Hale had already shown such a 
relationship for the Tutelo of Virginia in 1870, and Gatschet finally 
clinched the proposition by resurrecting the language of the Biloxi 
of southern Mississippi in 1886. 

In the winter of 1881-82 he visited the remnant tribes of Lou- 
isiana, for some of which his work forms the sole basis of linguistic 
classification. In the winter of 1884-85 he visited a number of 
tribes in Oklahoma, Texas, and southwestern Louisiana, making 
discovery of two new stocks, besides greatly enriching the general 
sum of ethnologic knowledge for the southern re gion, 

On a third visit to JT .ouisiana, in 1886, he discovered the rem- 
nants of the Biloxi and Tunica, putting both languages on record 
for the first time, and thus establishing the Siouan connection of the 
one and proving the other to constitute an additional distinct stock. 
He then crossed the Rio Grande into Tamaulipas, Mexico, just in 
time to get about all that was left of the Carrizo language from the 
last half-dozen persons who spoke it, being almost the sole surviv- 
ing representatives of the Pakawan stock which once held both 


ks of the lower Rio Grande. This journey extended as far 


ban 
south as the Tlascaltec colony. of Saltillo, Mexico. 

His studies of the Gulf tribes were summarized in his elabora- 
tion of the Creek Migration Legend, published in two volumes in 
1884 and 1888. This was supplemented by his study of the ex- 
tinct Karankawa tribe and language, published in 1891. In these 
southern research s, particularly in the documentary sources of in- 
formation, his intimate knowledge of French and Spanish proved an 
invaluable equipment. 

At the same time, as throughout his active career, he was inde- 
pendently giving attention as opportunity permitted to Indian lan- 
guages past and present, in every section of the country, partly by 
sifting of old missionary catechisms and similar forgotten docu- 
ments ; partly by utilizing vacation trips, but chiefly by systematic 
interviewing night after night of the numerous Indian delegates vis- 
iting Washington during the Congressional sessions. Most of this 


miscellaneous material is still in manuscript. As ethnologic editor 
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for various journals he noted the progress of scientific discovery in 
the extra-limital regions, so that it is doubtful if there is an impor- 
tant native language from the Arctic shores to Cape Horn that has 
not at some time been the subject of his personal attention. Among 
these miscellaneous studies one of the most important was that upon 
the Beothuk, an extinct people of Newfoundland, which also he 
established as a distinct stock. 


In 1890 appeared his great monograph on 7he Klamath Trili 


and Language of Oregon, published in two parts as Volume II of 


Contributions to North American Ethnology, and comprising alto- 
gether more than 1,500 quarto pages. The material was procured 
by extended research among the Klamath on their home reserva- 
tion, supplemented by visits to their cousins, the exiled Modoc in 
eastern Oklahoma. As an exhaustive study of an American lan- 
guage it stands almost alone and may fairly be said to mark an 
epoch in the science of linguistics. 

In the historic Algonquian area, covering two-thirds of eastern 
United States and Canada, Dr Gatschet had personally given 
attention to some fifteen cognate languages or dialects. Shortly 
after the publication of his Klamath monograph he was commis- 
sioned by the Bureau to collate these results into a comprehensive 
comparative grammar of the Algonquian languages. In this great 
undertaking, which might well have been the life choice of a 
younger man, he was engaged when stricken by the lingering 
illness which culminated in his final disability and retirement. His 
initial labor in this direction centered upon the Peoria, representing 
the famous Illinois confederacy, once the leading people of the Ohio 
region, but now reduced to a small mixed-blood remnant in eastern 
Oklahoma. For this language his manuscript material in posses- 
sion of the Bureau and awaiting final elaboration by a future worker 
is probably equal in extent to that of his published Klamath work. 
[he dictionary portion alone contains some ten thousand listed 
words. 

Besides the publications already noted, Dr Gatschet was the 
author of a large number of shorter papers on special linguistic 
subjects in English, French, and German, on both sides of the 


water. He edited for years a series of linguistic and ethnologic 
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notes in Zhe American Antiquarian, and contributed frequent re- 
views to the American Anthropologist, The Nation, Science, The 
American Naturalist, and other journals. 

His manuscript linguistic material deposited with the Bureau of 
American Ethnology covers nearly one hundred languages and 
dialects, including, among others, Achomawi, Adai, Alibamu, 
Apache, Arapaho, Attacapa, Bannock, Bidai, Biloxi, Caddo, Ca- 
tawba, Cherokee, Cheyenne, Chickasaw, Chimariko, Choctaw, Chu- 
mash, Clackama, Clatsop, Coahuilteco, Comanche, Comecrudo, Coto- 
nam, Delaware, Guatuso, Haname, Havasupai, Hitchiti, Isleta, 
Kalapuya, Kansa, Karankawa, Kickapoo, Kiowa, Kiowa-Apache, 
Klamath, Koasati, Kutenai, Lipan, Maidu, Maya, Miami, Micmac, 
Modoc, Mohawk, Molala, Muskogi, Muskwaki, Mutsun, Narragan- 
set, Natchez, Nez Percé, Ojibwa, Ottawa, Passamaquoddy, Penob- 
scot, Peoria, Potawatomi, Queres, Sauk, Seminole, Seneca, Shasta, 
Shawnee, Shetimasha, Shoshoni, Tlascaltec, Tonkawa, Tunica, 
Umpqua, Warmspring, Wichita, Yavapai, Yuchi, and Zuiii. 

His close attention to study, to the neglect of physical well- 
being, at last brought about a complication of diseases which grew 
more serious with advancing age, resulting in his retirement from 
the Bureau in the spring of 1905. From that period the malady 
progressed rapidly to the close. His wife, who survives him, was 
his constant attendant to the end, as for years she had been the 
helpful companion of his work and travels. 

Funeral services, conducted by the Reverend G. C. Carter, of St 
\ndrew’s Episcopal Church, were held on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 19, at the residence, where tributes to the memory of the 
friend and scholar were paid by several of his old associates, notably 
by Major Gilbert Thompson, of the United States Geological Survey, 
a comrade of his earliest governmental service thirty years before. 
The interment was made on the following day at Mount Peace 
Cemetery in Philadelphia. 

Dr Gatschet was a member of the American Folk-lore Society, 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Amer- 
ican Philological Association, American Philosophical Society, 
Anthropological Society of Washington, Washington Academy of 
Sciences, National Geographic Society, Anthropological Society of 
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Vienna, Historical Society of Canton Bern, and of other scientific, lit- 
erary, and political organizations, besides which, following a common 
Swiss custom, he held a beneficiary membership in the Bookbinder’ s 
Gild of Bern. He was also a member of the local Swiss society, the 
Gritli Verein. In 1892 the University of Bern conferred upon him 
the doctor’s degree. 

The village of St Beatenberg, in the picturesque Bernese ober- 
land, looks out across the blue Brienzersee to the snow-capped 
Jungfrau with its background of dark forest and glistening glacier. 
The daily contemplation, in his formative period, of the panorama 
of lake and mountain, perennial verdure and eternal desolation, 
bred in Gatschet, as in all his countrymen and women, the intense 
love of Nature in her greater aspects that to the Swiss exile becomes 
a latent Heimweh to which the sight of a distant hill or the sound 
of a clear flowing stream 1s like the challenge of the Alp horn on 
the bridge of Strasburg. Under the surface, and unknown to all 
but his most intimate companions by reason of many peculiarities of 
temperament and foreign habit, he carried the soul of a poet and 
the heart of a little child. He loved music, of which he had con- 
siderable technical knowledge, and was as familiar with the great 
operatic composers as with the German poets. He needed no dic- 
tionary for his classical quotations. His knowledge of history was 
wide and profound, and his grasp of the ordinary subjects of schol- 
arly interest was apparent to the most casual listener. Having no 
gift for speaking or organization, he seldom participated in scientific 
gatherings, but preferred to work alone and by his own method. 
In fact, it was practically impossible for him to collaborate upon a 
joint undertaking. His chief characteristics were thoroughness and 
absolute honesty. He had no patience with the pseudo-science 
which finds it easier to elaborate theories than to search out facts. 
In his own words, in rebuke of one such instance, ‘“ To guess is not 
science.” Secure in his own honor, he made no attempt to build 
up a reputation at the expense of other men, but gave to each his 
due credit. Loyal in his friendships, he was quickly responsive, 
and held a promise as an obligation. He found his chief relaxa- 


tion in long country walks, and in the last weeks of his life, when 


strength and memory were gone, his thoughts were of the moun- 
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tains, and he imagined himself climbing the Alps with the sister of 


his childhood. 


The science of philology is hardly yet naturalized in this country, 


and from its very nature can find appreciation only in the highest 


circle of scholarship, but within 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


WASHINGTON 


SOCIETY OF 


| Meeting of November 20, 1906 ' 


| lhe 393d meeting was presided over by the newly-elected President, 
Mr J. D. McGuire. 

i Dr Aces Hrpuicka exhibited two remarkable crania from Florida, 
showing deformation due to artificial flattening of the forehead. One of 


the skulls is the largest of four thousand in the collection of the United 


States National Museum, its thickness reaching half an inch. The skulls 
are from Cedar Keys and the Everglades respectively. Dr Hrdlicka 


surmised that these may be skulls of Indian immigrants from the West 
Indies, where cranial deformation is of the same high type. 
Che paper of the evening was by Dr W. J. SprLLMAN, on //eredity, 
th Special Reference to Man. ‘The speaker first called attention to the fact 
that current theories of heredity relate more particularly to the develop- 
ment of the individual from the fertilized egg than to the transmission of 
iereditary characters from one generation to another. Brief résumés were 
given of the theories of Darwin, Weismann, and DeVries. The principal 
features of the theory that hereditary characters are properties of chromo 
somes, or groups of chromosomes, were outlined. ‘The relation between 
this theory and Mendelian inheritance was pointed out. Since the behavior 
of the chromosomes of this character must determine the laws of inheritance, 
the chromosomes were followed through ontogenetic development, partic 
ular attention being given to the reduction division and its meaning. One 
remarkable deduction from the chromosome theory is that in each indi 
vidual of the human race there are only sixteen lines of inheritance. 
his means that if the chromosomes retain their identity and their rela 
tion to hereditary characters from generation to generation, an individual 
cannot be related to more than sixteen ancestors of a given generation. 
Thus, in the fifth generation of ancestors there are thirty-two individuals. 
If the number of chromosomes in man is sixteen, as is supposed to be the 
case, an individual cannot be related to more than one-half of his fifth 


generation of ancestors. 


1 All the meetings noted in these Proceedings were held in the assembly hall of the 


Cosmos Club at Washington. 
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The behavior of Mendelian character pairs was illustrated. Ihe 
forces governing variation in chromosome functions were pointed out. It 


was shown that in some organisms every chromosome in the nucleus is 
similar to every other in its relation to hereditary characters. ‘This lends 
credence to the view that in all organisms there may be many characters 


which are related in some way to all, or at least a large number, of the 


chromosomes. lhe probability was pointed out that all chromosome 
functions continually attempt to vary. In trivial characters this variation 
is unrestricted, and furnishes the basis for specific distinctions. In vital 


characters natural selection while not preventing variation does prevent dif 

ferentiation, that is, chromosome functions if they vary must vary togethe1 

Organic heart disease and other organic weaknesses were mentioned as 
possible results of unfortunate changes in chromosome functions relating 
to vital characters. 

Reversion was explained as the sudden appearance of a long lost 
character, due to the accidental bringing together of its more or less 
modified factors by cross-breeding. It was pointed out that two groups 
which no longer interbreed invariably become more or less differentiated 
in all their characters. This accounts for distinct racial characters 
Such characters would in time become specific, or even generic. 

Translocation of tissue and reversion were suggested as possible expla 
nations of abnormal dental elements, such as those found by Dr Hrdlicka 


and other investigators. 


Meeting of December 4, 1906 


The 394th meeting was held December 4, 1906, the President, M1 
J. D. McGuire, in the chair, and 100 members and guests present. 

Hon. Francis E. Leupp, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, addressed 
the Society on Zhe Jndian from the Administrative Point of View. Mr 
Leupp briefly outlined the steps that the Government has taken in its 
administration of Indian affairs, dwelling first on its gathering of the 
Indians on large reservations at a time when the military forces were in 
adequate for policing the frontier. He pointed out the fundamental error 
of this, at that time, seemingly necessary step, and showed that no race, 
not even one with the stamina of the Anglo-Saxon, could have thrived 
under such a condition thrust upon it. 

At the same time that the Indians were being concentrated on these 
reservations, the country over which they had roved was being laid bare 
of game. Of course, such game as then remained on the comparatively 


limited reservation areas was insufficient for support. The second great 
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Indian problem arose to confront the administration: How should the 
Indian be fed? And then grew out by acts of Congress, either in a 
cordance with treaties or as gratuities, the ration system 

Having made these initial blunders, the Government proceeded to 
make another. It argued that as the Indians once occupied all the land, 
certain portions were due to them individually, and that each and every 
Indian if given an allotment would be made into a self-supporting farmer. 
rhis was a hope as absurd in its application, the Commissioner pointed 
yut, as if each one of his audience should be set down upon 4o or 80 or 
160 acres or so of land and expected to make a living from the soil. ‘The 
Indian race, like any other, possesses varied capacities, and while some 
Indians could undoubtedly be made into successful farmers, the Commis 
sioner expressed himself emphatically as not being one of those who be 
lieved that the Indian question could be settled in that way alone. 

Mr Leupp then pointed out the efforts he was making to recognize the 
diverse capacities of the Indians. He was trying to so operate the great 
machinery of the Indian Service that each individual Indian would be 


able to work at what he as a man was best fitted for. The longest stride 
he had taken in that direction was the establishment of an Indian labor 
bureau in the Southwest. ‘This was inaugurated at the very beginning of 
his administration, and has now proved itself a success. ‘The agent in 
charge of this bureau has camps of Indians at work on the Santa Fé Rail 
road, on the sugar-beet farms of Colorado, and on irrigation and other 
works, all on an absolutely business basis. He simply sees that the 
Indians get their pay promptly and fully, and that their sick are cared 
for. ‘The Commissioner took the audience into his confidence by telling 
them that he was proposing to extend this system in the North, and that 
in the North also he had just started what might be termed a complement 
of it namely, that whereas in the Southwest he had succeeded in bring- 
ing Indian labor to the employment markets, he was now in the North 
west endeavoring to bring produce markets to the Indians who farm, and 
that on the first of the coming year a man would enter upon the duty of 
finding out ways and means of disposing profitably of the products of the 
Sioux reservations, and so be able to give the Indians some definite 
assurances that whatever they raised on their allotments could and would 
be salable at an advance on the cost of production. 

Perhaps at no point in the Commissioner’s talk was his attempt to 
bring all the forces of the administrative machine to bear directly on the 
Indians themselves more plain than in what he said about the day schools. 


The little day schools, very simple affairs with one teacher and one house 
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keeper, he had been encouraging in every spot where the Indians are 
thickly enough settled to support a school of even fifteen children ; and 
it is these schools which are really beginning at this late day to do the 
work which the elaborate Indian school system should have done in the 
first place. He told of his surprise in a Hopi dwelling at finding the tabk 
set and the house kept in a way that would have done credit to the clean- 
liness and skill of many good white housekeepers ; and the mother of the 
family, replying to his inquiry, said she had learned all she knew from hei 
little daughters who were going to the school at the foot of the mesa. 
There, each day, they had learned washing, or cooking, or how to make 
a bed or set a table, and every night had told their mother about it. In 
this way the day schools are teaching both the old generation and the new. 

lhe Commissioner dwelt on his endeavor to foster Indian art and keep 
the ancient quality of it, while at the same time directing it into channels 
where it would be really of use in our own civilization. He illustrated 
this evolution by referring to the Indian-made desk in his office, on which 


he uses Indian baskets for papers to be distributed to the various divisions. 


rhe first basket he succeeded in getting after much effort is a very un 
stable-affair, but he keeps it as an example of a stage in the process he is 
trying to bring about. ‘The other two baskets are of very business-like 
shape and structure, and at the same time preserve absolutely the ancient 


Indian designs. In this connection also Mr Leupp has in his office other 
specimens of Indian handiwork, new and old — the furniture of the room 
being work of young Indians at the Government schools, the walls being 


decorated with old Indian ornamentation, and the floors with Navaho 


rugs. He hopes to extend to other points the work which Miss Angel 
Decora, a Winnebago Indian, is doing at Carlisle in developing the 


artistic gifts of Indian children along the lines of their own racial ideals 
as to design and color. 

In conclusion the Commissioner showed the permanent value of the 
contribution to the complex civilization of this country which could come 
from treating the Indian as an individual member of society rather than 
as a mere element in a tribal unit. 

Dr C. Hart Merriam, commenting on the Commissioner’s remarks, 
said that the California Indians were making absolutely no progress 
whatever in their ability to put their money to proper use, and that he 
considered this inability one which was likely to lead to the total ruin of 
the Indians. ‘The Commissioner announced that this was a condition and 
a danger not peculiar by any means to the California Indians: it was 


found throughout the country. At the same time, he pointed out, much 
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had been done and more was being done to influence the Indians in this 
matter. For a single example, forty-nine Navaho school boys and three 
adults brought home after six weeks’ labor in the Colorado beet-fields 


last summer, $1,672.56 This amount was net profit, and was put aside 


by the children for the purchase of sheep; and they had also made ar 


rangements that, while engaged next summer in similar work, their old 
people should take care of their sheep for them. ‘This is one instance of 
many which, though scattered, are still very hopeful signs coming in from 
all over the country, that at least the rising generation of Indians can 


isband their money and use it profitably. 


Meeting of December 18, 1906 
\t the 395th meeting President McGuire occupied the chair and 21 
members were present. 
Mr JAMEs Mooney announced the death of Jeremiah Curtin and paid 
tribute to this accomplished linguist, who for a number of years was a 


member of the Society. 


Dr I. M. Casanowicz read a paper on Zwo Planetary Cabalistic 
Imulets in the United States National Museum. ‘These amulets belong 
to the magnificent Benguiat collection of Jewish ceremonial objects which 


constitutes an important part of the Division of Historic Religions in the 
National Museum. ‘They are in form of bronze disks, three inches and a 
juarter in diameter, with suspension loops, and probably originated in 
the seventeenth century in the Netherlands. ‘The first represents on the 
obverse the figure of Mars and his attributes, the sword, the club, and 
shield, and the astronomical symbols of the planet and of Aries and 
Scorpio, surrounded by a French and Hebrew legend to the effect that 
the amulet is to serve according to the intention of Corson, probably the 
name of the original owner. ‘The principal device on the reverse is a 
magic square, i. e. a series of numbers arranged in quadratic form so that 
the sum of each vertical, horizontal, and diagonal column is the same as 
that of the others. Above and beneath the magic square are geometrical 
figures, more or less cruciform in outline. The remainder of the space is 
filled out with names of angels in Hebrew. ‘The second is appropriated 
to Mercury, and has on the obverse the figure of Mercury and his attrib 
utes, the winged cap (fefasus) and staff (cadeucus), and the astronomical 
symbols of the planet and of Gemini and Virgo. ‘The magic square on 
the reverse consists of eight columns, each adding up to the sum of 260 ; 
while that on Mars has only five columns, each amounting to 65. The 


other features are the same on both amulets. 
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By way of explanation of the amulets, Dr Casanowicz gave a brief 
exposition of the Cabala, the mystic philosophy of the Jews concerning 
God and the Universe. One of its principal doctrines is that God mani 
fested Himself through ten emanations, called sephiroth, spiritual potencies 
or agencies which served as intermediaries between the Infinite and Abso 
lute and the world of sense. Corresponding to the ten sephiroth cabal 
istic cosmology or astrology conceives the visible universe to consist of 
ten concentri spheres. Kach sphere has its own class of spirits operat 
ing in it. he spheres of the seven planets were supposed to be of the 


greatest importance to mankind, as each planet was believed to preside 


over a certain domain of human affairs. \mulets are the means to secure 
to the possessor the influence of the powers of the planetary spheres, 
Thus a cabalistic formula says a talisman of Mars in ‘‘ red brass ’’ will 


have the power of striking terror to one’s enemies and compelling them 
to submit. ‘The magic square is credited with great magical potency also 
by the Hindus and Arabs. 

Mr W. E. Sarrorp presented a paper on Zhe Necropolis of Ane 
Peru. ‘Yhe necropolis is situated in a vast dry region traversed with 


narrow ribbons of green along the valleys of rivers descending from the 


Andes. ‘The burials were made on waste grounds in square chambers 
excavated in the earth and roofed with beams thatched with lichen and 
reed mats. ‘Therein were put the bodies tied up in large bales and having 


wands of bright-painted reed at the sides of the head. With the dead 
were placed baskets, bronze objects, vases of fine pottery, textiles, and food 
consisting of crabs, corn, beans, fruits, and nuts. Invariably from the 
neck of the dead was suspended a bag of cocoa leaves, and frequently in 
the graves of children were found bodies of pet dogs and parrots. M1 


Safford exhibited many examples of pottery and superb textiles. 


Meeting of January 9, 1907 

The 396th meeting was held January 9, 1907, with 26 members 
present. 

Miss ALice C. FLETCHER addressed the Society on A Visit to the Hill 
of the Star, Mexico. his hill stands in the valley south of Istapalapa, on 
the shores of Lake Xochimilco, and is skirted by the Viga canal. Cause- 
ways built across the lowlands and lake extend to its foot and many trails 
cut its sides. On the summit was a temple which now is represented by 
amass of débris 12 to 13 feet deep, and near the base of the hill are 
several caves. The Temple of the Star was built on the spot where the 


great flint knife fell from heaven and created man and gods. ‘The myth 


| 
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seems to relate to the sun and the origin of fire. The hill was the focus 
of a new-fire ceremony in which a procession of celebrants marched down 
the causeway from Mexico to Istapalapa and ascended the hill. When 
the Pleiades were at the zenith human sacrifice was made and new fire 
k ndled. 

Dr Joun R. Swanron read a paper on Judian Tribes of the Lowe 
Wississippi, presenting some of the results of an extended study of the 
living and extinct tribes of this region. It has been possible by means 
of names and early accounts of raids and customs to ascertain the distri 
bution and affinities of these tribes. In no district of North America is 
there such low culture, the tribes living on alligators, fish, etc., and 


roaming about. One of the important discoveries made by Doctor Swanton 
is that the Natchezis not a separate stor k, but isa dialect of Muskhogean 
Che Natchez had a strange system of castes and a remarkable fire cult. 
hey believed that they were descended from a being behind the sun’s 
disk, and that fire was given them by a culture hero who was son of the sun 

Miss Fletcher remarked on the extreme isolation of the Gulf tribes, 
und Mr Mooney said that the Gulf coast was a migration line by which 
tribes came from Mexico, and that an examination of the tribes of ‘Tam 


aulipas will show the links with other tribes on the Gulf 


Meeting of January 22, 1907 
At the 397th meeting 16 members were present 
Mr James Mooney read a paper on A Avowa Buffalo Shield The 
Kiowa, said Mr Mooney, have traditions of migrations covering a con- 
siderable period, but do not know anything concerning their tribal origin. 
Chey are horse people and used shields, but no shields are made now. 
These shields were covered with symbolic decorations which were sup 
posed to give protection as a fetish between man anda spirit being. The 
study of the symbolism of these shields has been taken up and at last th 
ield work has been brought to completion. ‘There were four hundred 
shields, but now only eight remain, five of these being in the National 
Museum. ‘They were made from skin of the buffalo bull, taken unde 
the throat and heated and thickened over a fire. ‘The symbols that were 
painted on the shields were revealed in dreams following an invocation 
of the spirits, hence not every Indian knows the symbols of every 
other Indian. 
Dk WaLTeR HouGu described Ancient Pueblo Basketry and Sandals, 
and exhibited a number of specimens collected by the Museum-Gates Ex- 


pedition to Arizona and New Mexico in 1905. ‘There had been gathered 


| 
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from portions of the Pueblo region examples of ancient basketry, and it 
is now possible to make a beginning of the study of the material and its 
connection with the ancient pottery. Rich collections have recently 
been obtained from southeastern New Mexico, containing representatives 


of nearly every type of basket weaving, and the only modern tribe in 


which such variety exists is the Hopi. Sandals also are among the most 
common aboriginal objec ts in caves and débris of cliff. dwellings rhey 


vary from a simple flat sole plaited of broad yucca leaves to an elabor 
ately woven sole ornamented with textile patterns. From caves in the 
high region come boot-sandals and over-sandals, for protection against 
snow. lhe range of sandal-weaving tribes in the United States was 
discussed and the general substitution of the moccasin for the sandal was 


stated to have taken place centuries ago. 


Meeting of February 5, 1907 

\t the 398th meeting President McGuire occupied the chair and 24 
members were present. 

Mr F. P. SarGenT, Commissioner of Immigration, addressed the 
Society on lVhat ts the United States getting in Immigrants P. cally and 
Mentally? Mr Sargent called attention to the composition of the nation, 
which has been made up of aliens, and fortunately most of the immigrants 


have been of the right sort. ‘This is a new nation and tl 


here is plenty of 
room, but in view of the inferior character of the greater part of the 
accessions at present there is need of wise restrictions, Last year more 
than a million immigrants entered the country, and they will continue to 
come so long as we offer advantages such as.we do today. Mr Sargent 
suggested that agencies be established at European ports before which 
immigrants may appear for examination, and that immigrants should b 


dispersed over the country and not allowed to congregate in the large 


cities. He thinks illiteracy should not disqualify, but that the age of th 
mmigrant has much to do with his value as a citizen ; thus young chil 
dren are the best material. 

In the discussion which followed Mr Sargent’s interesting address, 
several speakers agreed that immigrants differ from the Americans, not in 
mental but in physical features ; that the stimulation of the new country 


will improve them, and that a valuable cross will be formed. 


Meeting of February 19, 1907 


The 399th meeting was called to order-by President McGuire, 


members being present. 
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Dr WaLTeR HovucGu presented a length of cord covered with quill 
braid, which when wrapped around a card of proper width shows a con 
ventional human figure. ‘The specimen was taken from a Chinook skirt 
n the National Museum, collected by Lewis and Clark. 


Dr O. F. Cook read a paper, Principles of Evolution, and illustrated 


his remarks with tables and diagrams and with typewritten synopses which 
were distributed among the members. An outline, prepared by Dr Cook, 
follows: 

Types of Evolutionary Theori 

Static Theories view species as normally stationary, and ascribe evo 
lutionary motion to environmental causes of adaptation. ‘The static theory 
commonly called Darwinism treats adaptations as caused indirectly through 
natural selection, by the survival of the fittest of the individual variations. 
rhe static theory of Lamarckism treats adaptations as direct results or 
responses to environmental influences. 

Saltatory Theories view the species as normally stationary except for 
rare intervals of sudden transformation or ‘‘ mutation ’’ caused either by 
the environment or by internal ‘‘ forces’’ of unknown character. Sele 
tion can determine the survival of mutations adapted to environmental 
conditions, but exerts no direct adaptive influence 


Determinant Theories view species as moving gradually in definite 


directions in obedience to internal ‘‘ principles of perfection’’ or 
‘mechanisms of descent.’’ Adaptation depends on the coincidence 
between evolution and environment ; selection exerts no direct influence. 

Kinetic Theories view species as normally in motion, but not in a 
single or definite direction, and without reference to environmental 
causes \daptations are induced by the selective action of the environ 
ment, which restricts and deflects the normal evolutionary motion of the 
species. Selection is accepted as an explanation of adaptation, but not 


as a cause of evolutionary motion. 


Il. — Evolution Distinguished from Adaptation and Speciation 

Specific Constitution of Living Matter. Organisms exist in large 
groups of freely interbreeding individuals, commonly called species 

Evolution is a process of change by which the members of an organi 
group become different from their predecessors, or from other groups of 
common origin. 

Adaptation is the attainment of characters which place the species in 
more advantageous relations with its environment. 

Speciation is the attainment of differential characters by segregated 


groups of organisms, that is, by subdivisions of older species. 
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\daptation represents the bionomic aspect of evolution, speciation the 


taxonomic. When viewed too exclusively from these standpoints, adap 


tation and species formation have appeared to many writers as causes of 


evolution, but under the kinetic or physiological interpretation they 
appear only as results of evolution, quite incidental to the more general 


phenomenon of progressive change 


Bionomic Conditions of Evolut 
lsolat of an organic group implies such a separation that inter 
breeding with the members of other groups is excluded. 


Isolated groups 
of organisms always become different, but there is no indication that iso 
lation is an evolutionary factor in the sense of causing or contributing to 


organic development. Its influence is negative rather than positive, for 


small groups advance less rapidly than large, and often deteriorate through 
inbreeding and inadequate diversity of descent. 


Selection is a form of isolation which separates from the species the 


individuals which are lacking in the expression of certain characters 
Under unconscious or natural selection only the most deficient are re 
jected ; under conscious or artificial selection only the most proficient are 
saved. Selection, by deflecting and confining the evolutionary motion of 


the species to particular channels, conduces to the adaptive specialization 


of characters, but it is not an actuating cause or principle of evolution 
Syméasis is the normal evolutionary condition of free interbreeding 


with adequate diversity of descent, as shown in natural species. Symbasis 


is to be distinguished on the one side from the narrow inbreeding which 
induces abnormal mutations, and on the other from the wide cross-breed 


ing which produces abnormal hybrids. 


Analysis of Intraspecific Differen 
Differences of Growth Stages. Changes of form, structure, and 
function shown in the life history of normal members of the species, in 
cluding metamorphosis and alternations of generations and _ structural 
phases. 

Differences of Adjustment to Environment. 
from t 


Differences which arise 
he ability of individual members of the species to adjust themselves 
to varied environmental conditions. 
Differences Contributing to Descent, Differences which contribute to 
diversity of descent and free interbreeding, but are independent of growth 
stages and environmental adjustments. Descent differences include 


for 
tuitous individual variations,’’ sexual specialization and polymorphism. 


| 
| 
| 
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Differences of New Variations. Characters which have not existed 
previously among the ancestors of the individual; genetic variations 
which contribute to heterism and to evolutionary progress, 

Differences of Abnormal Development, Characters diverging from 
those of the normal members of the species, accompanied by a deficiency 
of vitality and fertility. 

The general discussion was participated in by Messrs Holmes, Green, 


Hrdlicka, Stetson, and Hough. 


Meeting of March 5, 1907 


The 4ooth meeting was held on the above date, the President, 
Mr J. D. McGuire, in the chair, and 20 members and guests present. 

Dr A. Hrpuicka presented A Brief Report on the ‘Ancient Man”’ 
{f Nebraska ( Based on Personal Examination). ‘The site on Long’s 
Hill, near Florence, Nebraska, was visited by Dr Hrdlicka, who 


as also examined all the bones taken from the excavations. He 
found that although the bones were scattered through the soil, they 
are related, are similar in color, are normally developed, and are 
like Indian bones. ‘The speaker stated that, as the bones have been 
gnawed by rodents, they may have been scattered in the loess by burrow- 
ing animals. ‘There is, he thinks, no ground for belief in very ancient 
man at Long’s Hill. 
The paper was discussed by Dr W J McGee and Dr Daniel Folkmar. 
The paper by Proressor O. T. Mason, First Account of the W. L. 
thbott Basketry from Southern Malaysia, now in the United States Na 
t/ Museum, was read by the Secretary. The paper gave the results 
of a study of a large collection of basketry from the peninsula of Malacca, 
the small archipelagoes east and west of Sumatra, and western Borneo 
south of Sarawak, collected and presented to the National Museum by 
Doctor William L. Abbott of Philadelphia. The ccllection is of great 
value and comes at an opportune time for comparison with the vast 
amount of material now being sent to the United States from the Philip- 
pines. It also relates itself to the work of Japan, China, and the south 
eastern Asiatic states. The materials, forms, structural parts, and tech 
nical processes all have relation to the environment. In no other part of 
the world are such accommodating plants to be found for basketry. The 
forms grow out of the demands of a tropical climate and the industries 
occasioned thereby. The structural parts have especial relation to a 
people who, by reason of the climate, wear little clothing ; so that many 
of the Abbott baskets may aptly be named the ‘‘ trouserless pocket,’’ in 
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which man or woman carries everything transportabk The principa 
point of interest, however, is the great variety of technical processes 
} 


including bastwork, barkwork, and spathework; weaving, under many 


names; coiling in great varieties ; besides lacing, plaiting, netting, knot 
work, and joinerwork, in bewildering technic. These were all examined 
carefully and described in appropriate language, which may be used in 
comparative study of the Abbott collection with others from neighboring 
} ] 1 
ireas lhe paper was illustrated with examples of various kinds of work 
as with photographs. 


Meeting of March 19, 1907 


ie 40Ist meeting 15 members were present he death of 
Dr A rt S. Gatschet was announced. 
Mr GERARD Fowke, on the invitation of the President, esentec 
an account of his field work in Missouri for the Archzologi Inst 
of Ame , and described a new type of burial and new character o 
nound discovered by h 


Dr J. B. NicuHots read a paper on 


S it Birth. Chis paper has been published as Part 4, Volum 
of t f An | il 1QO7 
LD DANIEL FOLKMAI who was formerly eutenant-gover! oO 
Bontoc, read paper on al Institutic OW the H. f / 
Dr Folkmar’s remarks applied particularly to the Tinglayan Igorot, of 
which tribe he has made a special study. The Tinglayan live farthest nort 
of the Igorot tribes of Luzon and are considered mor dvanced in social 
organization and arts The chief functionary of the ‘Tinglayan is called 
‘Old man who makes the law,’’ who is feared and respected on account o 
his occult powers and who is back of the puppets appointed by the Govern 
ment His office seems to be self-assumed and his practice is by omens from 
the idau, or sacred bird, which is consulted on all occasions. ‘The head hunt 


is started by the old man after consultation with the idau, and it is said 
that the presidente of a village about to engage in a hunt is always notified 
and joins the party. The hunters take coup on the body dead or alive 
and are by this act entitled to certain tattoo marks on the breast. Heads 
are taken in order to insure good harvests 


In discussing the paper, Dr Swanton said that the custom of coup and 


tattoo in taking a head is similar to the customs of certain America 
Indian tribes. 
Meeting of April 2, 1907 


lhe 402d meeting was held with President McGuire in the chair and 


50 members and visitors present. 


The ancient culture of western Chihuahua, eastern Sonora, and 


northern Sinaloa was sketched by Professor Hewett, who recently r 
d Irom explor tions n Mexi o for the \r 1eologk | In titute 
An rie \ iews were shown of the ( asas Grande group in hil 
nd of Casa Grande in Arizona, structur very similar in method of 
ne of mounds of artificial o1 gin and enigmatic purpose ting 
e ( is Grand \ o! the trinchner “onora Oo \ con 
t granaries ol | erea witl ne cave 
Oo ‘ oO historic period \ vs of I nar Ii 
( I A it I ho ses Wel als hown r’ro SO H vel x] ed t 
onsist O valls const ted cCTOSS , th 
¢ back of th orming terraced fields These works are of 
) tent along the Sierra Madre, and t peaker ed t the 
do ch to conse orests and prevent t CXCE \ ear 
I nad vas nye ol tl country so common il \rizon 


th 103d m I 1d \ ors W t 
| Hrp KA ¢ ) d n ( ption y io wed \ ro 
( | no | M. ( ( pre nted e ren 
| nic ornaments from the Benguiat collecti Dr WALTFI 
H bro t before the Society a series ill ting the extraction of 
| vy the ancient eblo oO New Mexico 
the paper of the eve was by Dr E. Corey STARR on O 
Vedical and G /, on e Nort 1 Navahi The region in 


which these Navaho live is the Chusca and Carrizo mountains of Arizona 
and New Mexico. rhe country is semi-arid and has the characteristi 
xerophytic flora. Navaho legends tell of a country in which they once 


ived and from which they were driven into a land of ice, thence mi 


grated south again. hey have a legend of an emergence from the un- 
derworld and say that men were created from white corn and women 
from yellow corn. At one time a great man-devouring eagle preyed 


ipon them, Dr Starr says that the Navaho are good people, and moral 
according to their standards. They are inveterate gaml lers, but this 
custom is descended from early times when they practised it as a means 
of exchange. Dr Starr’s communication was replete with interesting in 


formation and was well illustrated with specimens of Navaho handiwork. 
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PROFI Epcar L. Hewerr addressed the society on 7) Intiqu 
/ f Northern Mexico, illustrating his remarks with numerous lantern 
slides 
Meeting of April 16, 1907 
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Meeting of April 30, 1907 
lhe 404th regular meeting was held on the above date, with 22 mem 
bers in attendance. 
Mr C. S. SLoaN, Geographer of the Census, read a paper entitled 
The Southwestern Movement of the Center of the Negro Pepulation, 1790 
zgoo. Mr Sloan stated that there are now about ten million negroes 


in the United States, and that their rate of increase is nearly that of the 


whites rhe center of negro population in 1790 was in Dinwiddie county, 
Virginia, and it has gradually moved to its present position in easterr 
\labama. ‘The cause of this movement may be the filling in of ‘Texas 


and Oklahoma b* settlers, or that the negro is moving into a zone which 
is better adapted to his racial idiosyncrasies. It is found that he is gradu 
focusing within the Austro-Riparian biologic zone, which comprises 


t 


the states in which cotton can be grown, namely, the South Atlantic and 
South Central states. The paper was excellently illustrated with maps 
Dr D. S. LAMB presented a communication on Morbidity and M 
tality of the Negro. ‘The speaker said that the subject is important and 
world-wide, and, although much has been written respecting it, authors 
differ widely in their generalizations because they have treated as a unit 
the complex mixture classed as Negro. Mixtures necessarily create a dif 
ference in anatomy, physiology, etc., and the bulk of what is recorded is 
unscientific There are a few diseases peculiar to the pure-breed negro 
sleeping sickness, yaros, ainhum, and elephantiasis, — but while thes« 
were introduced in the United States, they died out at the close of the 
slave trade. Dr Lamb concluded that it will be impossible to determine 
whether the negro differs in morbidity and morality from the races with 
which he is in contact without taking into account the proportion of racial 


mixture, 


Meeting of May 14, 1907 

lhe 405th meeting was presided over by Mr J. D. McGuire, with 32 
members and visitors in attendance. 

Mr AinswortH R. Sporrorp presented a paper on Zhe Virginia 
Aborigines as Seen by the Early Colonists. The information was derived 
exclusively from the contemporary sources of Hamar, Percy, Robert 
Johnson, Newport, Spelman, Capt. John Smith, and others, who, though 
they were not inured to modern critical and accurate methods, had the 
advantage of being eye witnesses. ‘The aborigines are generally charac- 


terized by these writers as well-formed, tall ‘and straight of stature, savage 


and free as nature, alien alike to the virtues and vices of civilization, and 
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at first gentle and kind to the whites, although crafty and seldom forgetting 


an injury. ‘They were without culture and education, but endowed with 
no mean measure of natural intelligence. Their food was obtained from 
a fruitful country and from game of all kinds of the land and the water. 


heir clothing was made from the skins of animals, especially the bear 


adorned with beads; the common people contented themselves with 


girdles made of grass. ‘Their habitations consisted of structures made of 
logs, thatched with grass and matting. The houses consisted of a singh 
room, with two doors and no windows. ‘The villages commonly had no 
more than twenty dwellings. ‘The larger area of the country was covered 


with forests ; but the natives cleared patches of land for agricultural pur- 


poses by felling the large trees and burning the young ones. 


Mr Spofford gave a detailed description of the methods of sowing, 


planting, and harvesting. The cultivation of tobacco occupied a con- 
siderable area. It was considered as a mysterious plant and never offered 
as a sacrifice. It was smoked by the natives in clay pipes. No chewing 
of tobacco is anywhere mentioned. More important than agriculture was 


the pursuit of game by land and water, which was carried on with great 
energy. rhe speaker described the ornaments, implements, and house- 
hold utensils, the weapons, games, and musical instruments of the aborig- 
ines. Their medical system was a combination of superstition and herb 
therapeutics. Polygamy was in vogue; the wives were bought. ‘The 
government was an absolute monarchy ; punishment was severe and cruel. 
Che religion was a kind of dualism consisting in the belief in a good god 
who created the world, and in a devil who caused all the evil and mis 
fortune to punish men for their sins. Some writers, however, describe 
the natives as sun-worshipers. The sacrifice of two or three young chil 
dren occurred by burning. Belief in immortality in the form of a kind 
of metempsychosis. The whites were at first zealous in converting the 
natives to Christianity, though with scant success. fter the widespread 
massacre by the Indians in 1622, the motto of the whites was, extermina- 
tion of the aborigine Ss. 

Discussing the paper, Mr Mooney said that the early explorers, by 
reason of their contempt for the natives, saw many things without under- 


standing them. On the whole, he said, the whites were not behind the 


Indians in treachery and cruelty. The custom of calling a priest to the 
sick is also found in the Bible. Mr Mooney thinks that the number of 


Indians at the time of the discovery in the whole of Virginia was from 


seventeen to twenty thousand. 


| 

| 

| 
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Meeting of May 28, 1907 


Th nnual meeting was held May 28, 1g07, with President McGuire 
n ( 
I} lreasurer’s report showed that during the fiscal year ending 
Dec r 31, 1906, the total re ‘eipts amounted to $587.78, the total 
d s to $398.22, leaving a balance of $189.56. : 
Mr J. N. B. Hewitt presented an extract of a ld repor Dr J. R 
Sw ring on the scattered remnants of t Indian tribes in 
) 
()] \ otices were presented as follow Dr ¢ 10 
mn D of Ge iny, honorary m ro Society 
Pro r W H. Holmes on Sejio \] ao l ) 2 M 
\I ym Dr Albert S. Gatsche \.H 1 on Pro 
SSO! dt. 
I yn of om for 1907 S res P. 
Be logy) Dr J. Walter Fewkes; (C, Estheto Professor W 
H. Holmes D, Technology) Dr Walter Hough; (/7, Sociology) M1 
Jam Mooney F. Philology Mr J N. B. Hew GG. SO ology 
M \ C. Fletcher; G t/ Secretary, Dr Walter Hough ; .S 
Vanagers, Dr J. R. Swanton; . Mr George 
Maynard; ¢ tor, Mrs Marianna P. Seaman: ¢ }. Walter 


Fewkes, J. Bb. Nichols, James Mooney, J. N. B. Hewitt, J. R. Swanton, 
W._ ES wd, F. W. Hodge, I. M. Casanowicz. Sarah S. James, Paul 
Beckwith, and G. R. Stetson; Committee on Comun tions: W.H 
Holmes, Alice C. Fletcher. James Mooney. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


hed by the Bure f Science of the Philippine Government Vol. I, 
NO. October, 1906 4°, 84 pp., 67 pl 


he appearance of a comparative, even though brief, study of the 


yples of Northern Luzon by the Honorable Dean C. Worcester, 


Secretary of the Interior for the Philippine Islands, shows ethnologists in 
ted States that the scientific tudy of ethnol Nas syl pathetic 
d strong support in the Philippine Government In fact, it is to Secre 
tary Worcester that the beginning of Philippine ethnologic study by Gov 
rnment port owes its origin, and his paternal care has more than 
1 nce given the worl new lease of lift 
| hief value of the present study | in the comparative view of 
tribes and tures it presents both by text and photograph. Secretary 
Wor ter divides the non-Christian peoples of northern Luzon into two 
races, the Negritos and the Malays He criticises the loose way in which 
many writers have designated the peoples he discusses. Blumentritt 


divides them into 36 tribes, the Jesuits into 26, and Dr David P. Barrows 


n the Census of the Philippine Islands divides them into four tribes. Mr 
Worcester says that in his opinion there are seven different tribes, viz, 
1, Negritos; 2, Ilongots (Ibiloas); 3, Kalingas; 4, Ifugaos; 5, Bonto 
lyorots; 6, Benguet-Lepanto Igorots; and, 7, the ‘Tingians. He 
val a sensible plea for scientific accuracy in the use of termi 
nology, and says he designates groups of people as a tribe in the 
following sense: A tribe is ‘‘a division of a race composed of 


in aggregate of individuals of a kind and of a common origin, 


iwreeing among themselves in, and distinguished from their con 


ners by physical characteristics, dress, and ornaments; the nature of 

the communities which they form; peculiarities of house architecture ; 

methods of hunting, fishing, and carrying on agriculture ; character and 

mportance of manufactures ; practices relative to war and the taking of 


heads of enemies; arms used in warfare; music and dancing, and mar 


riage and burial customs; but not constituting a political unit subject to 
the control of any single individual nor necessarily speaking the same 
dialect.’’ Using the term ‘‘tribe’’ in this sense it seems to me he is 
correct and accurate in the divisions of the peoples he has made 


Von-Ci tian Trib Nor un I By DEAN C. WORCESTER 
Reprinted 7 Philippine Journal of Sciences. Manila, P. 1.: Pub 
| 
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\ valuable synonymy for each of the tribes is given; the geograph 
ical distribution (‘‘ habitat’’) of each, so far as it is at present known, 
is presented, and then follows ‘‘a brief description of the physical 
characteristics of its members ; of their dress and ornaments, including 
ornamentation of the skin by scarring or tattooing ; of their buildings 
and settlements ; of their hunting, fishing, agriculture and manufactures ; 
of their methods of warfare and head-hunting; of their arms; of their 


music and dancing ; of their marriage customs, and of their customs rel 


ative to the burial of the dead 
Mr Worcester is acquainted with groups of each of the seven tribes 


he presents in this study, 


and most of the data pre 
sented in regard to the 


llongots, Kalingas, Ifugaos, 


Benguet-Lepanto I[gorots, 


Spwontos’ys! and Tingians are of his per- 

z 

AGOROTS 
sonal observation Consid 


erable material in regard to 
the Negritos and the Bonto« 
Igorots is drawn from Vol 
umes I and II of the publ 

cations of the Ethnological 
Survey for the Philippin 
Islands. 

l'o show the geographic 
distribution of tribes treated 
I present a sketch-map of 
the tribal areas. ‘The cen- 
tral parts of the several areas 


may be relied on, but no 


claim is made for the accu- 
oe ee racy of the limits, and out- 
lying isolated small areas are not represented at all. 

Secretary Worcester gives the Negrito synonymy as follows: Abun- 
lon, Aburlin, Adang, Adanes, Adanginos, Adangtas, Adaugtas, Aetas, 
Agtas, Ahetas, Aitas, Attas, Balugas, Buquiles, Dumagat, Dumagas, Du 
mangas, Eta, Itas, and Parames. He notes that the Negritos are genet 
ally believed to be the aboriginal inhabitants of the Philippines. They 


are of dwarfish stature, but many are well.formed. ‘They are dark, 


sooty-brown in color, with woolly hair. The practice of pointing their 
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incisors is common. ‘They do not tattoo their bodies, but do scarify 


them Men wear normally a breech-cloth of bark er cloth, and the 
women a short skirt of the same materials. They subsist chiefly on ani- 
mal and vegetal forest products. Dogs and chickens are their only do 
mestic animals, and the latter are very few. The Negritos are fond of 
music, and have several specialized dances. ‘They are somewhat inclined 
to be mischievous and thievish, but are timid and peaceful. In practice 


their families are usually monogamous, though polygyny is allowed 

\ll the other six tribes are said to be of Malay blood, though M1 
Worcester thinks possibly the Kalingas may be proved to have Chines« 
or Japanese blood. ‘There are some essentials of culture in which all 
these tribes are very similar, and others in which they strikingly differ. 
Che chief clothing of the men is the breech-cloth, and of the women is a 
short skirt All are, or until quite recently have been, head-hunters 
Spears are used by all the tribes, but the Llongots ise also the bow. Vhe 
dialect of each tribe greatly differs from all others, and in some of the six 
tribes there are two or more dialects, Each tribe has a distinct war- 


shield, except the Ilongots among whom the shield is of the same pattern 


is among the western group of Negritos. The dwellings of each tribe 
ilso differ much. 

lhe Llongot synonymy is as follows: Ibilaos, Ilungut, Italones, and 
Lingotes hese people have a considerable amount of Negrito blood. 


Cheir culture shows similarity to Negrito culture in the use of the bow, 


ind the same shield. lhe Ilongot men wear their hair long, but tied up 
at the back in a knot. Vheir front hair is kept from their eyes by a small 
overlying net worn for the purpose. hey seldom tattoo their bodies, 
except in a meager way. ‘Their economic culture is less advanced than 


that of any other of the six Malayan tribes, but is a considerable advance 
over Negrito culture. ‘Their families are polygynous. ‘They abandon 
their sick, and vacate a dwelling when a person dies therein, leaving it 
as a sepulcher for the dead. ‘They are more warlike than the Negritos, 
but more cowardly than the other Malayan tribes. For the Ilongots, as 
for the Negritos, there is probably little hope of permanent cultural ad 
vancement. 

The Kalinga synonymy follows: Aripanes, Aripas, Bayabonan, Cal 
aguas, Calauas, Calingas, Catalanganes, Catalanges, Catatanganes, Dada- 
yags, Dadayas, Gaddanes, Gamungan, Gamunang, Gamunanganes, Irayas, 
Kalibugan, Nabayuganes, and Yogades. ‘The Kalingas are, with the excep 
tion of the more advanced ‘Tingians, the best clothed people of northern 


Luzon. ‘Their clothing is of cloth, the men wearing beautiful jackets in ad 
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dition to the breech-cloth, and the women waists in addition to their skirts 


rhey tattoo to a limited extent. They often build their dwellings in trees, 


but their ground settlements have dwellings among the most substantial of 


all those of the several wild tribes in discussion. ‘Their agriculture is a dis 
tinct advance on any so far reviewed. They grow irrigated rice in abun 
da , and also grow tobacco, cacao, and coffee for limited barter; sweet 
potatoes and taro are also grown. Dogs, chickens, and, in some villages 
cattle, carabaos, and horses are bred and are more or less domesticated, 
Secretary Worcester says I have seen domesticated hogs in their vil 
lages Che men are bold warriors, and inveterate head-hunters, with 
el yt id-hunting ceremonials bands of 40 or 50 warriors go on 
their w xpeditions. lhe men have more wives than any other of the 
tribes considered They have a council for administering all village 
affairs, and by it all crimes are compounded. ‘Though probably less in 
dus than the Ifugaos or Bontoc Igorots, the Kalingas are vastly mors 
ne strious than the Negritos and the llongots, and ar ‘« strong, cl 
brave, and intelligent.’’ It is believed that with tl stopping of head- 
hunting they will in time form an important element of the civilized 
po] 

Ifugao synonymy is as follows: Alamit, Alimut, Altabanes, Alta 
san \ var ananes, Bunnayan, Epocaos, Gilipanes, I 
Ifugados, Ilamut, Ipucaos, Irayas, Mayoyaos, 
Pat yes, Pungianes, Quianganes, and Silipanes Che chi 
guishing visible mark of the Ifugao man is his peculiar head-dress the 
air being cut ** bowl-fashion’’ entirely around the head Both men and 
womel re elaborately tattooed. His enemies’ skulls adorn the dwelling 
of t successful warrior. Their settlkements at times number 5,000 or 
6, souls ‘¢ Their agriculture is little short of wonderful, and no on« 


who has seen their dry stone dams, their irrigating ditches running for 
miles along precipitous hillsides and even crossing the faces of cliffs, and 


their irrigated terraces extending for thousands of feet up the mountain 


sides, n fail to be impressed.’ They domesticate the dog, chicken, 
hog, and carabao. he women weave, and make pots; and the men 
fashion the most beautifully shaped and well-tempered spears and head 
knives ; and they are especially skilful in carving wood. 


lhe Bontoc Igorots are known among themselves by the name Ipukao, 
and its phonetic variant Ifugao. The Bontoc men, in common with the 
Kalingas, bang the hair across the forehead, and tuck up the long back 
| 


hair under a small 


vasket-work pocket-hat. Both men and women tattoo. 


Ihe men are brave and determined, and often take heads of their enemies 


BOOA 


{ter open, formal challenge for fair fight ; head-hunting is, however, 
rapidly being given up under American control rheir agriculture can 
compared with no other than that of the Ifugaos Chey domesticate 
log, hog, chicken, carabao, and a few horses Che boys are bright, 
nd learn rapidly ; the men are industrious and intelligent, and ‘all in 
there is much hope that he [ the Bonto [gorot] timately will make 
yreat progress in civilization and in material prosperity, but his intens¢ 
mservatism will, at the outset, render such progress slow.’ The chief 
Bontoc cultural mark so far as known is its institution of trial 
Villages of s ral thousand peopl ire divided into a number 
Y ] il and | lit il areas each with its governing council of old 
{ yuncil house, and each wit t parate sleeping place for 
ried girl ind others for the unmart d men and bo 
| Benguet-Lepanto Igorots have the following synonymy Beng 
ly t, Y golote 5, nd \ yorot cl el dist ng shing teatures 
( ture of th people are the habitual clot] ng of the entire body 
woman, thx ort t hair of the men and its iccompanying head 
, and the gold and copper mining and smelting Contact with the 
S d and the American in the vicinity of Baguio, the Insular summer 
5 mad th men burden-beare on th rail m h more than 
other of the peo} le p! sented These peo] le are more viven to 
log-eating than are any of the others, bringing home great numbers from 
( stian Llokanos on the coast hough their agriculture is not 
! so well developed as is that of the Bonto r x20 p ypl t is 
| ir on muc nz ller scale The, exceed d il] other 
tr » far mentioned in the domestication of animal besides thos« 
mentioned as common am yng the other tribes, they have herds of 
or nd cattle often numbering 200 or more k pt ior reeding pur 
SCS ‘* All in all, the Benguet-Lepanto Igorots must be considered far 
re highly civilized than any other non-Christian northern Luzon tribes 
the Tingian 
Phe ‘Tingian synonymy follows \payaos, Apayos, Apoyaos, Banaos, 
Bur Busaos, Ecnig, Ginan, Guinaanes, Guinanes, Itaneg, Itaveg, 
Itetay s, Itneg, Quinaanes, Quinanes, Tinggianes, Tingues, and Ytat 
ines Vhere is a civilized branch of the tribe which is called Tingians 
nd a wild branch called Apayaos. Ihe latter are still fierce head-hunters 
whos lture compares well with that of their Kalinga and Bontoc neigh 
bors with both of whom in common they use the head-ax, each of the 


three tribes having a separate pattern. Of the civilized Tingians Mr 


** The ‘Tingian type of face is very different from that of 
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any other northern Luzon tribe, and many of the men and women hav: 
peculiarly sweet expressions, thoroughly in keeping with the mildness and 


gentleness of their character.’’ Both men and women wear the hair 
uncut — the men wearing head-bands of cloth, and the women of beads. 


lhe men commonly wear only the breech-cloth, though they usually 
possess trousers and shirts which may be worn on festival occasions. 
rhe women wear a unique ornament on both their forearms from the 


wrist to the elbow; it consists of successively close-placed armlets of 


ge beads. lhe civilized ‘Tingians know their own ages, differing in 
this respect from all other people here presented, and they ‘‘ have ad 


vanced further in civilization than have the members of any other non 
Christian tribe of the Philippines. ‘They are a most attractive people, 
cleanly in their personal habits, and of excellent disposition. They are 
peaceable and law-abiding to an astonishing degree. Crime is almost 
inknown among them. ‘Their towns are well built and well kept. Their 
fields are often better tilled than are those of their [Christian] Ilokano 
neighbors. ‘They save their money and some of them become quite 


civilization now 


wealthy hey are anxious to receive the benefits o 
that they may have them without being compelled to change thei1 
relig ous belief.’’ 

Such pictures as are shown in plates 1X, LX, and Lx! are of the greatest 
value in presenting clearly the cultural differences in the several tribes of 
peopl - they show, respec tively, different typical methods of man’s head- 
dress, different typical war weapons, and different typical war shields, 
Figure 3 of plate L and figure 2 of plate Lxil present two of the rarest 
photographs taken in the Philippine islands; they are, respectively, a 
lingian fisherman throwing a casting-net, and a beheaded body of an 
Ifugao warrior. 

Plate 11, showing a full-length picture of a typical man of the Negrito, 
llongot, Kalinga, and Ifugao tribes, is unfortunately very misleading. As 
reproduced, the Ifugao man is only four-fifths as tall as the Negrito 
(shown as the tallest man on the page), whereas in reality the typical 
Negrito is only four-fifths as tall as the typical Ifugao or other pagan 
Malayan of northern Luzon. If definite measurements are not at hand 
to publish with such comparative illustrations, better scientific results will 
follow if pictures published for their scientific value are reproduced as 
near as possible in a natural scale. 

Just as this review is completed a personal letter from Secretary Wor- 


cester reaches me which states he finished, in 1906 a second expedition 


among t 


1e Apayaos, who reside to the eastward and probably northward 


| 
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of their more cultured ‘Tingian kinsmen ; he hopes soon to publish a nar 
rative account of his expeditions of 1905 and 1906 among that people 
[t will be the first authoritative modern account published of the Apayao 
eople, and will be of great value to students of Philippine ethnology and 
primitive culture After 


I 


t is printed ethnologists will have had in hand 


ice the middle of the year 1905 reliable data, even though it is com 


ratively scant, of all the known wild tribes of northern Luzon exe ept 


1e group of Negritos known to be in the extreme northeastern part. 
lhe only extensive area then left to be explored is the Sierra Madre, be 


en and more or less parallel with the Rio Grande de Cagayan and the 


Pacific coast of northern Luzon (an area lying close to the coast and 
ked on the accompanying map as the eastern Negrito area). It is a 


tter of conjecture what wild people occupy those mountains, though it 
probable that both Negritos and pagan Malayans will be found there in 
onsiderable numbers. 


ALBERT ERNEST JENKs. 


Val Races of th British £: mpire. British Central Africa. By A 

Werner. London: Archibald Constable and Co., Ltd., 1906. 8°, xii, 

294 pp., 32 pl., map. 

\ commendable enterprise, under the general editorship of Mr North 
cote W. Thomas, is the publication of a series of convenient handbooks 
on the Watize Races of the British Empire These manuals aim to be 
it once up-to-date, accurate, and popular. Four volumes have so far 


Northern India, and British North America. ‘The volumes are largely 


eared dealing with the native races of Australia, British Central Africa, 


compilation, but the writers are, in each case, personally acquainted with 
the region and people considered. 

Just now a deeper and more general interest exists relative to African 
peoples than at any preceding time. This interest is shown by the fact 
that three important books dealing with African tribes have appeared in 
K:ngland during the last few months —a probably unparalleled fact. <A 
glance at the contents of the European anthropological journals shows a 
quite disproportionate space given to African articles. ‘That these facts 
are due to a real and permanent interest in the population of the Dark 
Continent may be safely assumed. The volume of the Native Races of 
the British Empire series dealing with Central Africa is a handsome 
book, well-printed, and illustrated with thirty-two full-page reproductions 


and a distributional map. It is written by Miss A. Werner, who appears 
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to h n connected with a mission school among the Anyanja of 
Upper Shiré region and to have come into contact with the Yao and son 
others of the neighboring tribes. Miss Werner does not s » hay 
been g tly interested in the people from an anthropological int 
ew, he was with them, and plainly had no i preparati 
for il gation: but she was intelligently interested in what she yan 
co ous] Kept 1 notebook, alt ougn 12<© O aq the 1 ito 
or od the customs with whic! contac 
| ) ome these disadvantages, throug I J a co 
| sO ( we lq hed to do just what sh re do ’ 
( th data given y ot Ss nco ) t 
er O O tions and presenting the who { con 
| tt a ( ped, and attractive lorm Her st s clear 
and dire t Sno ld M 3s Werner, with I ) 
the dS ds, she could give ol yt 8) 101 
vr wr on Af n tnnog pny 
chiefly desc1 d t \n Angon d \ 
tnt Bant rd, wi n Oo 
DoU ( nm 1 \ ire ym tne wl ) l | ne 
thoug i Werner first ketches t eral 
ents a general idea of t] ( n 
th nd upon which they depen S] then 
remat pon their ethnic classification and their | : 
lhis so logical summary is not particularly tisf ry as it Is mae 
rom statements, by different authors, which are themsel\ rather 
indefinit Even when careful and extensive measurement ha n dor 
among Central African tribes, it will be difficult to formulat curat 
statements re rarding race-types Nowhere has there be n vreater 1 ( 
ment, displacement, and mixture. Intertribal wars, the slave-trade, Ara 
and European pressure, have all operated through a long period of time 
to produce confusion. \fter this preliminary matter upon geography and 


race Miss Werner presents the subject of tribal marks and empha tl 


importance of keloids, ear- and | 


ip-piercing, tooth-chipping, and hair 
dressing In her subsequent description of tribal life she, curiously, first 


considers religion and magic. It is so settled a practice among ethno- 
writers to present this at or near the end of their discussion that 
we at once wondered what our author’s reason for so marked a de] 
may be. We confess our inability to find it. Nor do we s 


yarture 


e why, if she 
chooses to introduce this subject early, she does not present her folklore 


with it. But, having presented the most abstruse and difficult phase of 


she turns to simple thing childhood and 


youth, daily life, funeral rites, industries, language and oral literature, 
folk stories, tribal organization, government, traditions, history Much 
that nportant, some that is new, isin her material Miss Werner is 
S pathetic with the dark peoples and presents an attractive picture of 
the nd charact While her dis on vel] inced and evenly 
( ped, it is not invidious to particularly praise h treatment of lar 
{ nd oral literatur came , riddl songs, and m The wit and 
y 1 of the African hav een a tavorit fie ld 1or many, al d books ol 
d aphorisms, riddles and proverbs ar ot wanting But new 
£ presentatiol old, n this direction ~ way com 
) re atient yo \ S t eves of t SI ] the At Mia 
s las no favorit ngering met with liers-in-wait Such 
t ressions are significant of ti shrewdness Not o1 t Likoma, 
whe e met with it, but throughout: black Africa, there are set riddle 
vith forms li this 4, begins, ‘ A riddl Ihe rest reply 
Let it come.’ 1. ‘I have built my house on the cliff.’ Al] 
r g sses wrong, repeats his ridd If tne still 
‘ yt guess right they say, ‘ We pay up oxen.’ 4. ‘ How many? They 
number. lf A. is satished, he will now « x plain n riddle the 
ir’ being the answer to the one givenabove. If any one g ses right, all 
p their hands and another player asks a fresh riddl 
M Verner writes for a popular constituency, but her book contains 
good material for the student as well. She is comprehensible everywhere, 
W nfortunately is not true of all authors upon African subjects 
FREDERICK STARI 
It the Back of the Black Man's Mind or Notes on the k Office in W 
lfrica. R. E. Dexnetr. London Macmillan and Company, Ltd 
New York: The Macmillan Company 1906. 8°, li, 564 pp., ill. 


is, nO One can possibly understand Mr Dennett’s AZ the Back of 
the Black Man’s Mind. ‘The more’s the pity, because Mr Dennett no 
doubt has matter of the greatest importance, in gathering which he has 
spent much time and labor. He does not express even simple matters 
clearly. ‘Thus in regard to the names and order of succession of the 
rulers of Luango, he says: 

‘*‘ Maniluemba, the present Maluango elect, about whom we shall have 
much to say, took the place of Maniprati, who was deposed by the people for 


having killed his own daughter for refusing to cohabit with him. Maniprati 
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had succeeded Mani Makawso, who was the Maluango elect, and Nganga 


nvumba, when the French first took possession of the country in 1883. The 
title nganga nvumba is a priestly one given to the Maluango elect upon his 
accession and one that he retains until the coronation ceremony completes the 
burial rites of the Ntawtela or deceased Maluango, when he becomes the 


crowned Maluango. 
laniprati was the last crowned Maluango and the Zingana nvumba pre- 


ceding him were Mani Makawso Masonga, Manimakawso Manawmbo, Ma- 


nimakawso Matukila of Kondi, and Man’anawmbo, none of whom were 
crowned. Mani Yambi became Maluango, as did his predecessors, Manipuati 
of Xibanga and Muluango Tati of Kondi, who they say succeeded Maluango 
Nj 

Maluango Prati is said to have died some fifty-tive vears ago, so that if 


ilers be complete, eight of them filled in the time between 1603 


and say 1860, giving them each an average reign of thirty-two years, and this 
appears to the writer too great an average, though some native princes reign 
for a very long time He is inclined to think that either the list is incomplete 


or that the Njimbi referred to by the natives is not the same as the one men- 
tioned by Battell.’ 

In the above passage is the order of nganga nvumba given direct or 
reversed ? How much of the names given is title? How can Mani 
prati’s predecessor have been Maluango elect in 1883, when Maniprati 
was dead in 1860? What really was the name of his predecessor? If 
Mr Dennett is unable to convey a clear idea with regard to a simple mat 
ter of fact, what can we expect when-he discusses complicated mystical 
and religious ideas ? 

Not only is Mr Dennett incapable of clear statement; he has pre- 
conceived ideas and theories to which his facts must be fitted, no matter 
how much stretching or lopping will be necessary. ‘Thus, the Bavili (to 
whom his discussion is chiefly devoted) have ten commandments relative 
to things forbidden. ‘These are so stated that they exactly parallel the 
Hebrew decalogue. Naturally, the second Hebrew commandment can 
hardly be expected among a people who delight in graven images and 
likenesses. Ah well, that is the only one that is modified in form in the 
whole list, and it is made to apply to photographs and mirrors! This is 
ingenious, but somewhat painful. A considerable part of Mr Dennett’s 
discussion is devoted to the Luango governmental organization and the 
court of the king. After this has been carefully brought into detailed rela- 
tion with a complicated system of categories, ramifying into almost every 
conceivable phase of human thought and practice, we are told that it is 


precisely the same governmental form as exists at Benin. This does not 


this list of 
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greatly surprise us, What does surprise is that this system recurs again 
| for detail in the British Constitution! We should be willing to 


ssume that Bavili philosophy, categories, and interrelations are exempli- 


d in the Bavili government if Mr Dennett clearly demonstrated it 
which he does not) But the British Constitution is 7o/ an exemplifi- 


tion of a developed British philosophy in which the number six is a 


ndamental conception, in which six categories are clearly recognized, 


in which titles and duties are fixed by the relation of ideas of all 
isses to this fundamental conception If the British ever had such a 


hilosophy it has vanished, and that so long ago that a Constitution 


solutely developed in detail upon it could not remain complete, pet 
and unchanged until now. Such a thing is inconceivable. M1: 
Dennett’s comparison really raises two fears I That Mr Dennett, 


rom a study of the British Constitution, has worked out a scheme into 
1, consciously or unconsciously, he tries to fit African facts; (2) 


it his very working out of the Bavili and Benin Constitutions is largely 


Mr Dennett constantly introduces native words and expressions, to 

he often gives elaborate and mystical, frequently far-fetched, inter- 
retations. He has lived for years among these natives and no doubt has 
ictical knowledge of their language. No other white men in that 
on have had so good linguistic opportunity except the missionaries. 
Neither trader nor missionary often gains a large vocabulary Usually, 
1\owever, the missionary is much the better linguist of the two. From 
Mr Dennett’s special interest and researches into native thought and 
ctice we would be quite willing to assume that he knew the language 
more broadly than the missionaries, though many of these have been in 
the country for many years and no one would deny their competence. 


Certainly, men like Weeks, Phillips, and Bentley know the Fjort lan- 


guage well We are entirely justified then in expecting Mr Dennett, 
when within the range of these men’s work, to be in fair accord with 
hem. As a matter of fact, it is almost impossible to find any agreement 
between Dennett’s words and those in Mr Bentley’s dictionary. Con- 


sidering the vagueness and mysticism in Mr Dennett’s English, this lack 
of accord renders us suspicious of our author’s etymologies and interpre- 
tations. 

We wish, however, to avoid the appearance of undervaluing Mr 
Dennett’s book. It contains a large amount of valuable information, and 
a true student, already somewhat acquainted with barbaric thought in 
general and with African ethnography will find much that he can use, 
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but he will have to work to get at it. Most of the book is devoted to 
the Bavili, the inhabitants of Luango, occupying the west African coast 


about latitude 5° 11’ 30”. They are a part of the Fjort, Fioti, or Fiote, 


and in his earlier books — Seven Years Among the Fyort and Notes o 
the Folklore of the Fyort— Mr Dennett used that name. ‘The alternate 
title of this book is Wotes on the Kingly Office in West Africa, and con- 
siderable attention is given to Government and the Kingship, Law, etc. 
rhe Election, Coronation, and Court of the King are specially examined 
The chapter on Law was drawn up in response to a ‘* Questionnaire 

sent out by the French authorities. Such questionnaires are no doubt 


useful and perh ups Necessary, but, unless drawn up by one well a quainted 


with the local field to be investigated, lead to some strange results. “The 


effect in Mr Dennett’s case is good, as the questionnaire somewhat pens 


him in and keeps him in line. It is in his chapters on philosophy and 
religion that Mr Dennett is at once at his best and worst. He sharply 
distinguishes between wvdongoism and nki Vdongoism is bad, witch- 
craft ; sm is ** medicine,’’ magic used for good ends or protective 
against witchcraft. The Bavili divide all men into two classes — muntu 

ambi (man of god) and muntu a ndongo (man of black arts). "he 
word xzaméi means god in our sense of the word; it is the term com- 
monly employed by the missionaries to translate God. Mr Dennett says 
ndongo means the bad spirit living in the stomach of witches. ‘The ulti 


mate thing is nzambi; everything can be reduced to his manifestations 


from him proceed the passive and active energies, female and male, and 


from them come habit, custom, sequence, result the child. Dualism 
and the notion of a trinity — female, male, and child — constantly present 
themselves under various forms and symbols, V&ic?-ism as opposed to 


ndongoism is associated with the sacred grove and the kingly office. In 
another statement, he says — ‘‘ above and beyond wdongoism is a religion 
connected with certain symbols in the form of sacred groves, sacred lands 
and rivers, sacred trees, sacred animals, omens, the seasons.’’ This 
above and beyond religion is wkici-ism. 

It will be observed that six sets of symbols are here mentioned. 
There are six titles of the king connecting him definitely with these. 
There are six departments of state. There are six kinds of souls. There 
are six seasons. ‘The sacred groves fall into six groups of four each. 
That a number should be full of significance to a given people is not 
strange ; there are plenty of examples of it elsewhere. ‘There is no reason 


why six should not be significant and sacred. In fact it might easily be 


so along either one of two lines of thought. It might be, as among some 


OA 


of our Pueblo Indians, directly associated with the cardinal points. Or 
it might arise from the intentional doubling, easy among a_ peopl 
permeated with dualism, of the trinity already mentioned. In either 


case, we should find a clear connection with the viewpoint that gave it 


birth. Mr Dennett supplies no such connection. The Bavili seem to pay 
less attention to the cardinal points and categories related to them than 
we should expect ; nor is there the attention given to the zenith and th 


vadir that the connection of the number six with the cardinal points 


yuld require. Nor do we see proo! that the six is here a doubled thre« 
The categories thems« lve S suggest it, there be ny two sets ol is lite Sepa- 
ted ideas in the list : water, earth, fire motion, fruitfulness, life ; this 
iggestion is not, however, well carried out elsewhere. \ serious stud) 


of Mr Dennett’s method and statement leads to some doubt as to the 


naturalness, the significance, and even the existence of some of his grou] 
ngs into sixes. But there is much food for serious thought and study in 
is data regarding categories, sacred groves, atid wkici-ism. 


FREDERICK STARR 


] / r Nise md its Tribes. By AntuuR GLYN LEONARD London 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd New York The Macmillan Company 
1906. 8°, xxii, 564 pp. 

We wish that we could speak words of unreserved praise for the third 
of the African books before us, Major Leonard’s Lower Niger and its 

Tribes. But here we have two glaring faults: (1 he author lacks 


earness In statement ; (2) he aims to give an appearance of profound 
and technical knowledge to his argument when he would do better to 


seek the most simple expression of views Major Leonard has long lived 


in the region studied, knows the people well, and has thought long and 


seriously upon his material. ‘The discussion is almost confined to religious 
ideas and practices, as is shown by the division headings — Section | 
Part 1.—A geographical and traditional outline. Part u. The Phi 


losophvy of the People as expressed in words, names, prove rbs, and fables. 


Part 11. Ihe Natural Religion of the various Tribes. Section IT. Phe 
Naturism of the Delta. Section III. Che Dualism of the Natives. Sec 
tion [V, — Spirit-land and Spiritualism. Section V. rhe Spiritualism of 
the Physical. Section VI. — Emblemism or the Embodiment of the Spirit. 
Section VII. — The Ceremonials and Practices of Naturism. Section 
VIII. — The Demonology of the People as practised in Witchcraft. 


In the Niger delta dwell many small tribes differing from each other 


in language, life, and to some extent in religions, though presenting on 
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the whole a notable uniformity. Major Leonard reduces these many 
tribes to two chief and original groups — the Ibo and the Bini. Unlike 


Dennett’s Bavili, who are Bantu in speech, these tribes are negroes. akin 


to those of the Sudan. Still there should be much in common in the 


religious thought of the Niger delta tribes and the Bavili, and Dennett 


and Leonard should mutually cast light on dark points. rhis they really 


do, and when we find them in accord, or easily harmonized, we are wat 


ranted in giving weight to their ideas. In Leonard we find no evidenc« 


for the vast importance attributed to categories or for the pervasiveness 


of six as a sacred number, asserted by Dennett. Yet Dennett claims to 
ind the whole 1] defined B t Kal |. 

find ie ho system as Wwe dehined at benin as at Nabinda. t seems 
impossible for one who has gone as deeply into native thought and 
religion as Leonard, to overlook a series of ideas so important, funda 
mental, and pervasive, had they really existed. Here our confidence in 
Mr Dennett’s observations is diminished by disagreement Among his 


Bantu friends Mr Dennett finds the sacred grove to be of the utmost sig- 


nificance and importance, though he does not clearly show why it should 
be so. Leonard brings out clearly that the tree becomes the receptack 
of a dead man’s soul and hence is sacred. Here the agreement of 


the authors gives confidence to the belief that groves are truly and 
mportantiy sacre d. 

When Major Leonard is not clear, it is because he uses too many 
words, introduces unnecessary clauses, or employs technical or semi-tech 
nical terms inexactly ; Dennett’s obscurity is due to actual obscurity in 
thought or inability to supply words to keep up with his thought. Major 
Leonard divides his matter about equally between facts and theories. His 
theoretical suggestions provoke both thought and dissent. He recognizes, 
as Dennett does— and in fact all students of African religion seem to 
do r) a chief god, the creator, (4) dualism existing throughout 


nature, exhibiting itself among other ways in sex ideas and phallicism, 


and the presence of spiritualism. For him the religion presents itself 
as an ancestor worship, which recognizes the father-ancestor of the family 
as the great object of practical worship and maternity as divine. All 
religious thought and practice center around this. Prayer, sacrifice, 


fetich-using, idol-making and worship, witchcraft, are all examined and 
explained with this fundamental conception in mind. For Major Leonard 
the sacred crocodile is a beast in whom an ancestral spirit is embodied ; 
the idol, made by human hands and usually anthropomorphic, is a spirit’s 


dwelling-place ; a fetich (for him a natural, -not an artificial object) has 


been selected as a resting-place by a human spirit. ‘The choice to rest 


= 
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in another human being, in a tree or other plant, or in an object, may be 
made and publicly expressed during the life-time of the friend or ancestor, 


Embod 


ment in human beings, in plants or in objects, is often desired 
and desirable. Embodiment in animals is not desired and is due usually 
to unsought and hostile influences. While thus, Major Leonard is plainly 
committed to Spencer’s ghos/-theory as distinguished from Tylor’s animism, 
he finds room for avimism (personalism, he perhaps would call it) but 
considers it subsequent to ancestor and linga cult. While his attitude in 
this matter is clear, and repeatedly stated, it seems as if his facts can be 
quite as well fitted with the belief that personalization was coincident 
with the birth of the idea of one’s own separable soul and antecedent to 
the idea of an ancestral spirit or of embodiment of spirits, ancestral or 
otherwise, in new resting-places. 

Of particular interest and abounding in suggestive ideas, new or stated 
in new form, are the discussions of burial and funeral customs, human sac 


rifice, significance of blood, cannibalism, transmigration, embodiment of 


all sorts, spirit possession, ‘‘ medicine,’’ twins, and witchcraft Ihe 


} 


author makes much use of the term emblemism, which he considers to be 


the feofemism of some authors. 3oth because of the importance of th« 
question at issue and because the passage fairly represents the author’s 
style and mode of argument, we present his own words : 


If the term totem, said to be of Chippeway origin, denotes an object, 
ally but not invariably an animal, between which and his tribe the savage 
believes that there exists a close kinship as according to Dr. ]. G. Frazer 


t does then totemism expresses in one word the cult as it prevails among 


} 


one and all of these Delta tribes 


But, however, if totemism implies that the savage in the kinship alluded 
to traces his descent from the totem in question, irrespective of the fact that it 
is an animal, vegetable, or material object, then totemism as it is now a 
cepted, and the emblemism of the Delta are two separate or at least different 
features For, as | have more than once explained, it is not to the emblem 
itself, i. e., to the actual animal or object, but to the ancestral spirit inside it 
in other words, to the human father with whom the spirit has been associated 

that the Delta natives trace their descent. Their belief is that these sym 
bols were chosen by their ancestors as suitable and convenient objects to 
reside in, with a view to repose and adoration, or in accordance with the rulin 

isdiction, and that it is in consequence of this spirit-residence that the 
emblems are treated as sacred, and not by any means on their own account. 

Speaking merely from general knowledge and a wide experience of 1 
ental and African nationalities, | have no hesitation in stating that, in my 


humble estimation, totemism, regardless of nationality or race, is nothing more 


a 
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or less than emblemism pure and simple, as it now exists among the tribes 
the Niger Delta.’ 

While we regret the author’s diffuseness — he might state all he has 
to say in one third the space he uses — and while some of his theoretical 
conclusions fail to appeal to us strongly, we consider the book one of the 
most serious contributions that has long been made to anthropology and 
the study of primitive religion. 

FREDERICK STARR. 


7 R s of the British Empire. Britis \ort/ Th 
Far West, the Home of the Salish and Déné. By C. Hiiri-Tovt Lon 
Archibald Constable and Company, Ltd., 1907. 8°, xiv, 263 pp 


3 pl., map. 
The Nat Races of the British Empire. Natives of Northern India By 
W. CRrooKkeE, B.A, London Archibald Constable and Con 


7. 8°, xiv, 270 pp., 32 pl., map. 


From the editor’s brief preface to these volumes, by N. W. Thomas, 
learn that ‘‘ the present series is intended to supply in handy and 
readable form the needs of those who wish to learn something of the lift 
ncivilized races of our empire,’’ and that ‘‘ unless otherwise stated, 
the contributors to the series will be anthropologists who have personal 
knowledge of the tribes of whom they write.’’ References to authorities 
‘will be dispensed with as unnecessary for the 

‘for those who desire to follow up the subject a bibliography will be 
Works produced under these condi 


additions to the stock 


general reader,’’ but, 


ind at the end of each volume.’’ 


competent men cannot fail to be valuable 
of ethnological literature, but they must be done in the best possible way, 
if they are to be thoroughly satisfac tory. 

he entire omission of references to authorities, even in a work of 
is a doubtful procedure, especially when, as in the case of 


popul: r s¢ Opt 
less than a third of a page 


Mr Hill-Tout’s volume, the ‘‘ Bibliography ”’ | 


is sO incomplete —a select list of the chief monographs of 


in extent I 
Father Morice and of Mr Hill-Tout himself, with some references to 
other authorities, besides Petitot and Teit, ought to have been given. It 
is only from a reference on page 38, in connection with the discussion of 
eformation, that one would suspect that so distinguished an 
researches among 


cranial d 


anthropologist as Dr Franz Boas had made extensive 


the Salishan tribes. The lack of dates, also; where names of travelers 


and investigators are cited, is somewhat confusing 


= 
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In works of a popular character care should be taken not to perpet- 

ite needlessly inaccurate or fanciful orthographies, or to increase the 
number of different spellings of a giventerm. There is thus no excuse 
for the spelling fcf-/atch, adopted generally throughout the book, with 
occasional changes to fotlatch and Pot/atch ; and none also for adding, in 
Kooteney (p. 32 and elsewhere), to the variety of the distortions of that 


hnic name already on record. There are a few statements of a kind 


hat ought to be eliminated in another edition, such, for example, as the 
nformation, vouchsafed on page 134, that the nearest analogue of the 
peculiarly shaped Kutenai canoe is found ‘‘in Eastern Asia, among the 
Yakut tribes.’’ Aside from these minor matters the book is well made 
for the purpose intended, and the illustrations (from photographs) are 

ry good, while the index also is very satisfactory. In addition to two 
chapters of a general geographical and historical and ethnological nature, 
there are ten other sections dealing respectively with the following topics : 
Habitations, dress and personal adornment, food and cooking, basketry 
and bark vessels, implements of war and the chase, social organization, 


tigious beliefs and practices, social customs, folk-tales and myths, from 


hy ] 
Cradie to tl 


iC ZTave. 


As to the vexed question of the Indian population past and present, 


Mr Hill-Tout has no hesitation in saying (p. 28): ‘* My own investiga 
tions among this people (Salish tribes under British rule) conducted over 

series of years, leaves no room for doubt in my mind that the present 
Salish population of approximately 12,000 does not represent nearly a 
fifth of the population of this stock at the time of Simon Fraser’s visit 
to them.’’ And, with respect to the Déné, he adopts Father Morice’s 


he total number of Indians belonging to this family at the 


opinion that t 
present time is ‘‘less than one-tenth of what it was when Mackenzie 
first passed through their country.’’ The chief cause of this great mor- 
tality is thought to be alcoholism, with smallpox, syphilis, and pneumonia 
as the principal secondary causes. Of physical types the author recog 
nizes, both among the Déné and the Salish, the ‘‘ characteristic American 
type,’’ and the ‘‘ adventitious or so-called Mongoloid type,’’ the coastal 
regions showing more of the latter than the interior. Among the bor 
rowings from other tribes by the Salish is the canoe of the so-called 
‘‘Amur type,’’ the credit of originating which is given to the Kutenai 
(p. 134). The Salish furnish us with an excellent parallel for the Eng 
lish statement that it takes three generations to make a good lawn, for 
Mr Hill-Tout informs us (p. 140) that the final touches are put on the 


stone hammers by rubbing them with the naked hand, and ‘* to-give the 


x 
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high polish some of them have taken two or three generations of ‘ rub- 
bers,’ and hence the great value set upon them by their owners ”’ they 
are often treasured as heirlooms. Perhaps some of the high polish of 
certain prehistoric European weapons and implements may have been 
achieved in similar fashion. Among the Déné and the coastal (unlike 
the interior) Salish the tobacco-pipe does not figure in pre-trading days 
Mr Hill-Tout rightly attributes to the custom of the ‘‘ potlatch’’ in 
earlier, pre-trading days, a good and beneficial influence on the whole, 
‘engendering, as it did, feelings of good-will and friendship between 
settlement and settlement and tribe and tribe and making war almost im 
possible between them’’ (p. 156). In speaking of the social organiza- 
tion of the Salish, the author observes, perhaps too inclusively, that 
‘* matriarchy has everywhere been superseded by patriarchy ’’ (p. 158 
this statement implying the previous existence everywhere of the forme 
system. \lthough chapter 1x is titled ‘‘ Religious Beliefs and Pra 
tices,’’ it begins with the remark: ‘‘ Religion, in the ordinary meaning 
of the word, the North-West tribes had none ’’ — the nearest approach to 
it being, in the author’s opinion, found ‘‘ among some of the interior Sal 
ish, who at times invoked the Spirit of the Dawn, one of the many ‘ mys- 
tery’ spirits with which they peopled their universe.’’ ‘The narrowing 
of the term “religion ’’ indicated here seems to the reviewer rather un- 
necessary. At page 174 we find the interesting statement: ‘ Totemism, 
— using the word in the American sense, that is, as the doctrine of 
guardian spirits, —differs from shamanism mainly in the fact that it 
brings the individual into personal and direct relation with the spiri of 
things without the mediation of the medicine-man.’’ In the folk-tales 
and myths recorded in this volume the chief figures are the raven and the 
sea gull, the coyote, the magpie, the diver, the black bear, the elk- 
maiden, the lynx, etc., and one of the stories tells of ‘‘the man who 
brought his wife from the land of the departed ’’ —a sort of a primitive 
Orpheus. Other volumes of this series are to deal with the remainde1 
of Canada 


Mr Crooke’s study of the ‘‘ Natives of Northern India’’ fares better 
in the way of bibliography (66 titles, pp. 263-265) and in references to 
authorities also. After brief descriptive and general ethnological chapters 
come fourteen others on: The tribes of the Northern hills; the tribes of 
the Southern hills; the castes of the Plains ; the agricultural, commercial, 


and industrial castes of the Plains; the village and its industries: the 


criminal and vagrant ; home life: the occupations of women ; child-life 
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games and amusements ; the birth rites; the marriage rites ; death rites ; 
popular religions and beliefs ; magic, shamanism, witchcraft. Northern 
India is of special interest to the ethnologist, for ‘‘ there is perhaps no 
region in the world where the inhabitants live under more diverse condi- 
tions, and where they have been more directly influenced by their environ- 
ment’’ (p. 12). The environment ranges from the desert of Rajputana 
to the borderland of Assam with 60 feet of rain during the year sometimes ; 
and the peoples vary from the Juangs of Orissa, who have only quite 
recently given up the simple garb of Adam and Eve, to the Brahman 
philosophers of Benares. From the pessimism of the plains one finds 
escape among ‘‘ really cheery, light-hearted people like the Oraons and 
Mundas of Chota Nagpur and the Gurkas of Nepal.’’ In the Himalayan 
districts ‘‘ the local politics depend upon the configuration of the country,”’ 
and to the south, ‘‘the keen, austere air of the desert has strengthened 
and refined the character and physique of the people.’’ 

lhe great mass of the population of Northern India, according to M1 
Crooke, consists of mixtures, in varying proportions, of one or more of 
three distinct physical types, which types now ‘‘ remain distinct only on 
the very outskirts of Northern India — Aryans in the North and North 
west Punjab, Dravidians in the secluded districts of the Central Provinces, 
Mongoloids in the hills fringing the valley of Assam.’’ ‘There isalso ‘‘a 
bewildering variety of language and dialect,’’ besides many forms of 
mongrel speech ; and some of the more aboriginal tribes (e. g., the Bhils 
of Rajputana, in part, who speak a variety of Gujarati ) have adopted Aryan 
| languages. 

rhe author cites with approval Risley’s observation in regard to caste 
that ‘‘ a man’s social status varies in inverse ratio to the width of his nose,’’ 
and favors the Babylonian theory of Rhys Davids, writing of ‘‘ the letters 
of the old Akkadian script, which became the prototype of all the alpha 
bets used in India, Burma, Siam, and Ceylon’’ (p. 29). Mr Crooke 
believes that the Mongolian element ‘‘ accounts for the broad head of the 


Bengali, by which he 


s distinguished both from the Aryan and the 
Dravidian.’’ As to the Aryan invasion of India, he does not look with 
much favor on the theory advanced (p. 34) that it took place not by 
way of the difficult Khyber and other northwestern passes, but rather by 
the southern route through Baluchistan, which, at the time, was a fertile 
land, that has since much deteriorated. ‘The difficulties of the northern 
route, Mr Crooke thinks, have been exaggerated, for even to-day they 
‘are largely used by caravans which include women and children. 


Caste, in the general view interpreted as the result of the clash of the 
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white and black races, could not, Mr Crooke believes, have originated 
in the Punjab, since ‘‘ from the earliest times the valley of the Five Rivers 
must have been a land of white men.’’ 

Phe hill-country of Assam and its borderiand are occupied by ‘‘ groups 
of (Mongoloid) tribes whose customs and institutions are of the most 
archaic type” -— Akas, Daflas, Miris, Abors, Mishmis, Nagas, Bhotiyas, 
et In part of this region head-hunting is but recently extinct, the 
** bachelors’ hall’’ survives, and elaborate systems of tabu are in vogue. 
Only in the plateau of Chota Nagpur have the Dravidians of the southern 
hills been able to resist the influence of the Hindu missionary ; elsewhere 
the contact of the Aryan has changed the jungle-folk in many ways. 

he Oraons, Kols, and Santals have been least affected, the last being 
especially distinguished by ‘‘ their strong national feeling and their dete: 


mination to preserve themselves from contamination by foreign races.’’ 


[t n the plains that the caste system is seen in full flourish, whil 


n the hill-country the tribe is gradually developing into the caste 
In rejecting the commonly accepted idea of the antiquity of caste, M1 
Crooke observes (p. 86): ‘* Caste, as we now understand the term, had 
its origin in the Buddhist age, some six centuries before the Christian 
era.”” lhe more ancient distinctions of social ranking, connoting color 
and contrasting the fair-skinned Aryan with the black, broad-nosed Dra 
vidian, ‘‘in no way corresponded with caste as we see it at present.”’ 
Between the Brahman, Rajput, and Jat, “ representing the aristocracy of 


birth and rank,’’ and the Dom, ‘‘an object of abhorrence,’’ come the 


t mass of the agricultural, commercial, and industrial classes and 
castes, every attempt to arrange which on a scale of exact social pri 
-dence is beset with enormous difficulties lo the fakirs of Hinduisn 
are added also those of Islam, ‘‘ as diverse in character and reputation.’’ 
In the hilly country, flanking the plains, is to be found the most 
primitive village-life, while the environment of the plains has caused 
many old and simple arrangements and devices to pass away. ‘The most 
important of the existing village industries is weaving, for ‘‘ sixty per 
cent. of the cloth used is produced at home’’ (p. 156). Interesting are 
the ‘*robber’’ and the ‘‘ criminal ’’ tribes, such as the Sansi, Meos, et 
and the so called ‘* Gipsy’’ tribes, ‘‘ who differ little in appearance from 
these criminal groups ’’ — the Nats, Kanjars, etc. The effect of Euro 
pean influence upon the old native industries is being felt more and more, 
and now many little things on sale at the village fairs are ‘‘ made in 


Germany,’’ or England. In the home activities the work of women 


plays a very large rdle — their labor being of three sorts — independent, 
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supplementary to that of their husbands, and common to both sexes. In 


he Punjab the social life of the village centers about the travelers’ rest 
use, with the women about the well and tank. ‘The great gulf fixed 
tween the European and the native women (‘‘ she enforces the same 
strictions on his intercourse with her children ’’)) makes ‘‘ the world of 
Indian child life generally mystery.’’ Characteristic of Indian children 


precocity combined with a more imaginative view of life than that 


h our children ever reach,’’ a « 


rtain old-fashionedness in thought 
nd action, et In Hindu families of high rank, ‘‘ the children give on 
impression of being ridiculously coddled and pampered. 


| sant boy’s knowledge of animals, birds, and plants is very wide, out 


door life stimulating him much in this respect he evils of infant mar 


ige, Mr Crooke thinks, ‘‘ have probably been exaggerated ’’ (p. 186), 


nd when people spea ] 


k of physical degeneration, it is sufficient to point 
o races like the Sikhs and Rajputs, among whom it prevails, and who 

rtainly show no signs of decadence.’’ In Northern India, as in some 
ghly cultured regions of the globe elsewhere, ‘‘ the bogie of the young 


de is her mother-in-law.’’ The value of the games and plays of chil 


dren to the ethnologist is curiously illustrated by the fact that Mr J. 


Cockburn found ‘in the wild jungles of Mirzapur a magnificent specimen 


f a neolithic ring-stone which a young savage had mounted on a stick 


Ss a mace p. 187). The early marriage of girls interferes 
onsiderably with their development and enjoyment of plays and games 


lhe innumerable obscure and tedious rites performed at birth, marnage, 


and death, find their explanation in the concepts of the ‘‘ potentiality or 


tmospnere wnhicl 


res in and surrounds every personality ’ th 


eory of tabu and its infectiousness. 


In Mr Crooke’s opinion, animism ‘‘ forms the basis of the standard 
eligion largely represented in modern Hinduism, and to a less degree in 


Mohammedanism, save among converts drawn from the lower strata of 
ie people’’ (p. 244). Among the forest tribes of parts of Bengal 
‘animism persists in its crudest form’’ ; in the wilds of Chota Nagpu 
t is little affected by Hinduism, but ‘‘ in the plains it gradually succumbs 
» the foreign influences which surround it.’’ The last stage is the 
‘monopolization of all religious duties by the Brahman.’’ The great 
mass of the natives of Northern India are still to an immense extent ‘‘ in 
bondage to the various modes of belief grouped together under the head 
of magic’’ (p. 246). Among the forest tribes ‘‘ it is impossible to draw 
the line between magic and religion, and the practitioner, daiga, pahan, 


or ojah, is at once priest and medicine-man.’’ Even in the higher grades 
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of Hinduism ‘ the Brahman relies more upon the mavzfra, or spell, than 
upon the prayer.’’ In Northern India white magic and black magic the 
former employed for the promotion of the general interests of the com- 
munity by such imitative or homeopathic devices as ‘‘ rain-making,”’ 
etc.; the latter employed by the individual to selfishly benefit himself, and 
‘naturally regarded as an offence against the community at large’’ 


are known and distinguished. Homeopathic, imitative, and contagious 


magic have each their dark and their light sides. Every village in the 


hill-country has its dazz, or village-witch. In Northern India the mecth- 
ods of exorcising evil spirits are less elaborately developed than in the 
South 

It is to be hoped that the succeeding volumes of this series relating 
to other regions of India will be as interesting and as informing as this 


ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology t 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1902-1903. By W.H. HoLmi 
Chief. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1907. xl, 846 pp., 21 
pl., 1112 fig. 


Che Introduction to this Report indicates the scope of the researches 
carried on during the year in the field and at the offices of the Bureau : 
The investigations of Professor Holmes and Mr Fowke on the antiquity 
of man in Missouri, Kansas, etc., and their examinations of aboriginal 
flint-quarries, sites of stone implement manufacture, iron mines (Leslie, 
Mo 


Santo Domingo; Mrs Stevenson’s researches among the Zuni; Mr 


), etc.; Dr Fewkes’ archeological investigations in Porto Rico and 
Mooney’s investigations among the Kiowa and Cheyenne ; Dr Thomas’ 
work on the linguistic families of Mexico and Central America: Mr 
Hewitt’s studies in Iroquoian cosmogonic myths and ritual, also in 
Lutuamian (Klamath) sociology ; Dr Swanton’s work in Haida mythol 
ogy, linguistics, and sociology ; Dr Gatschet’s linguistic investigations 
in the Peoria, Miami, and Wea dialects of the Algonquian stock; Dr 
Russell’s investigations among the Pima Indians of Arizona, etc. Of 
these members and collaborators in tke work of the Bureau, Dr Gatschet 
and Dr Russell have been since removed by death. ‘The Introduction 
contains also a necrology of Major Powell, founder and director of the 


Bureau, who died September 23, 1902, and a notice of Miss Jessie E. 


35 
Thomas, daughter of Dr Cyrus Thomas and librarian of the Bureau, who 


was accidentally drowned on January 14, 1903. Report of progress is 


also made on the Handbook of American Indians, the first volume of 


= 
= 
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which (A—M) has since been published under the editorship of Mr F. W. 
Hodge. Announcement is likewise made of a forthcoming Linguists 
Handbook wnder the editorship of Dr Franz Boas, now honorary philolo 
gist to the Bureau. Other important linguistic investigations are those 
of Mr H. H. St Clair, 2d, among the Ute, Shoshoni, and Comanche. 
lhe body of the Report is taken up with a monograph on ‘‘ Games 

of the North American Indians,’’ by Stewart Culin. ‘This work is a 
worthy successor to the earlier comparative and synthetic studies of In- 
dian customs, institutions, industries, etc., such as Mallery’s ‘* Sign 
inguage’’ (1879-80) and ‘‘ Picture Writing’’ (1888-89), and the 

monographs of Professor Holmes on various aspects of aboriginal art and 
ndustry. The collection, upon which Mr Culin has based his investi 
gations, ‘‘has been confined to games in which implements are em 
sloyed’’ (children’s games without such accessories being excluded ), and 
e present work ‘‘ contains a classified and illustrated list of practically 

ill the American Indian gaming implements in American and European 


seums, together with a more or less exhaustive summary of the entire 


literature of the subject.’’ According to Mr Culin, among the American 
Indians ‘‘ games of pure skill and calculation, such as chess, are entirely 
ibsent.’’ Their games may be divided into two general classes: (1 

Games of chance, of two sorts (one in which ‘‘ implements of the nature 


of dice are thrown at random to determine a number or numbers, and 


the sum of the counts is kept by means of sticks, pebbles, etc., or upon 
an abacus or counting-board, or circuit’’ ; and a second in which ‘* one 
or more of the players guess in which of two or more places an odd o1 


particularly marked lot is concealed, success or failure resulting in the 


gain or loss of counters,’’ and (II) Games of dexterity, of which five 
kinds are enumerated, viz: (1) archery in various modifications, (2) a 


game of sliding javelins or darts upon the hard ground or ice 


» (3) a 
game of shooting at a moving target consisting of a netted wheel or a 
ring, (4) the game of ball in several highly specialized forms, (5) the 
racing games, more or less related to and complicated with the ball games. 
In addition, there is also ‘‘a sub-class related to the games of shooting 
at a moving target, of which it is a miniature and solitaire form, corre- 
sponding to the European game of cup and ball.’’ ‘The games are de- 
scribed and illustrated under each type and variety, the cataloguing being 
according to linguistic stocks and the tribes belonging to them. Besides 
the usual good indexes to the volume there is on pages 36-43 a very con- 
venient tabular index to tribes and games. Many of the full-page illus- 
trations, from photographs, are valuable from ethnological points of 


view other than those immediately concerned 
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rhe longest section (pp. 44-225) devoted to any one type treats of 
dice games, ‘‘ including all games in which number is determined by 
throwing, at random, objects which for convenience may be termed dice. 


‘** Dice games’’ are reported by Mr Culin as ‘‘ existing among 130 tribes 
belonging to 30 linguistic stocks,’’ and ‘‘from no one tribe does th: 
game appear to have been absent.’’ A high antiquity is suggested by 
the ‘‘ wide distribution and range of variations in the dice games’”’ 

small bone dice have been found in prehistoric graves in southwestern 


United States, and a prehistoric stick-die in the cliff-ruins of 


Colorado, 
while pottery bowls from prehistoric Hopi graves in Arizona are decorated 
with representations of gaming sticks, with their peculiar markings 
Among the numerous tribes referred to, the ‘‘ dice’’ consist of such 
things as the following: sticks and pieces of wood, stones of various fruits 
halves of walnut shells, acorn cups, claws of mountain-lion, teeth 
veaver, woodchuck, etc., astragali of bison, deer, etc., phalanges of seals, 
corn grains, pieces of bone, ivory, etc., discs of stone, wood, pottery, 
etc., and, aS a result of contact with whites, pieces ot brass, china, etc. 
Ihe receivers, holders, and shakers of the dice call into play the arts of 
pottery and basketry, while the dice themselves are often decorated, 


nt 


carved into human or animal forms, et 


ck games,’’ altho h 
known to tribes of the Algonquian, Siouan, and Zufiian stocks, 
flourish especially among the peoples of the Pacific Coast region, wl 
alone one form is to be found. The ‘‘hand game so-called because 


the lots are held in the hand during the play) has a wide distribution 


stocks, a 


t 


occurring among 81 tribes belonging to 28 different linguistic 
fact partly accounted for, Mr Culin thinks, by reason of its being played 


‘entirely by gesture, so the game could be carried on between individ 
uals who had only the sign-language in common.’’ ‘To the photographs 
of Dr Dorsey, reproduced on pages 286 and 287, of Kutenai Indians 
playing the hand-game should be added the drawing of a similar scene 
by a Kutenai, published since Mr Culin’s monograph was completed, by 
the writer of this notice, in the American Anthropologist. The **‘ four 
stick game’”’ is limited to a few tribes of several stocks in Oregon-Cali 
fornia. ‘The ‘‘ hidden-ball’’ or ‘‘ moccasin-hiding ’’ game (‘‘a game of 
hiding something in one of several places, usually four, the opponents 
guessing where it is concealed’’) is reported from tribes of the Algon- 
quian, Athapascan, Iroquoian, Keresan, Piman, Shoshonean, Siouan, 


Tanoan, Wakashan, Yuman, and Zufiian stocks. It is of considerable 


importance among the Pueblos, ‘‘ the hidden-ball game being one of the 


five games sacrificed on the altar of the war-god in Zufii.”” The ‘* moc 


— 
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casin game,’’ which in the East has little of ceremonial about it, is re 
garded by Mr Culin as ‘‘a direct modification of the hidden ball game, 
the Navaho game, with its nodule and striking stick, furnishing a con- 
necting link.’’ Of the games of dexterity the largest space (pages 561 
714) is given to ball and its varieties (racket or lacrosse, shinny, double 
ball, ball race, foot-ball, hand-and-foot ball, tossed ball, foot-cast 
ball, ball juggling, hot ball), the next, pages 420-527, to ‘* hoop 
and pole,’’ with its ‘‘ miniature and solitaire form,’’ ring and pin 
(pages 527-561). ‘‘ Hoop and pole,’’ according to Mr Culin, ‘‘is 
remarkable for the wide diversity in the form of the implements em- 
ployed, as well as in the method of play.’’ It is also very widely dis 
tributed ‘‘ throughout the entire continent north of Mexico.’’ The net 
ted hoop employed in this game is identical with the netted shield, Mr 
Culin believes, and ‘‘ the game itself arose from the employment of this 
practical shield in connection with the arrow or javelin.’’ <A_ possible 


evolution of the wheel with its locomotive service seems to have been 


not entered upon by any North American Indian people. The game of 
‘*ring and pin’’ has also a wide distribution. It is analogous to the 
European game of cup and ball. Of the ball games racket is less widely 


been among 


distributed than shinny ; its most notable development has 
tribes of the Algonquian, Lroquoian, and Muskhogean stocks. ‘The ball 
race ‘‘ appears to be confined to the Southwestern tribes,’’ extending into 
Mexico and westward into California; it is well developed among the 
tribes of the Piman stock and some of the Pueblo Indians. ‘The data con 
cerning foot-ball proper are ‘‘extremely meager and unsatisfactory,”’ 
though it seems to have existed among many tribes of different stocks. 
lhe ‘‘ snow-snake’’ game naturally flourishes among such peoples as the 


Iroquois, whose winter environment has furnished the necessary stimu 


lus. Among ‘‘ minor amusements’’ Mr Culin mentions: Shuttlecock, 
tipcat, quoits, stone-throwing, shuffleboard, jackstraws, swing, stilts, 
tops, bull-roarer, buzz, popgun, bean-shooter, and cat’s-cradle. The 


game of shuttlecock is known to the Salishan, Wakashan, and Zufiian 
stocks; tipcat to the Iroquoian, Siouan, and Zuflian; games akin to 
quoits to the Algonquian, Athapascan, Eskimoan, Keresan, Skittagetan, 
Wakashan, Yuman, and Zuifiian stocks ; throwing stones at a mark is re 
ported from the Bannock of Idaho (Shoshonean) and the Tewa of Santa 
Clara (Tanoan); a game like shuffleboard, played on the ice by women, 
occurs among tribes of the Siouan stock ; jackstraws is reported from the 
Eskimo and the Haida, swing from the Arapaho, Pawnee, and [akota. 


The Wichita, Hopi, and Zufi appear to be acquainted with stilts. The 
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top, which some authorities have imagined to be of recent European in- 
troduction, ‘‘ is one of the most widely diffused of Indian children’s pla: 

things,’’ and is doubtless pre-Columbian. We have the interesting infor- 
mation (p. 750) that ‘* the bull-roarer, or whizzer, used ceremonially by 
the Hopi, Zufii, Navaho, Apache, and other tribes, is employed in the 
same form as a child’s toy, the latter being presumably borrowed from 
the implement used in religious rites.’’ ‘The buzz (‘‘a whirling toy 
made of a flat piece of bone, pottery, or gourd shell, or of a heavy bone, 


with one or two cords on each side’’) appears 


to be ‘fa common toy 


among Indian children.’’ ‘The popgun and the bean-shooter have prob- 


ably been borrowed from the whites, although the question as to the origin 


of the former may be said to be still doubtful. Cat’s-cradle, Mr Culin 


tells us, ‘‘ is known to all tribes of whom direct inquiry has been made.’’ 
According to the Zufi, it is ‘* the netted shield of the war gods,’’ and 
the game was taught these by ‘‘ their grandmother, the Spider.’’ The 
Navaho also attribute it to ‘‘ the Spider people.’’ ‘The Zufi say again that 


** cat’s-cradle was taught to the little boys, the Twin War-gods, by their 
mother, the Spider woman, for their amusement.’’ At pages 781-87 a 
few unclassified games are discussed, and a brief appendix (pages 803-09) 
treats of ‘‘running games’’ proper, for purposes of comparison with the 
bali race. An interesting question in connection with the games of the 
North American Indians is the effect of European contact. A marked ex 
ample of this is the adoption of base ball. by the Navaho (ca. 1863, through 
the prisoners of the Bosque Redondo in New Mexico); the Thompson 
Indians of British Columbia seem also to have picked up a game of ball 
from the whites ; and card playing ‘the games played by the Indians 
with cards are easily recognizable as common Spanish and American 
games.’’ Other games considered by Mr Culin to be of European in 
troduction are several ‘‘ played on boards or diagrams, like merils (games 
of skill and calculation, otherwise entirely lacking),’’ found among cer- 
tain Algonquian tribes, tribes of the Pueblo stocks, etc. Mr Culin 
rightly rejects the opinion of those who would make racket (/a crosse) a 
game of European origin, the evidence of its aboriginal invention being 
overwhelming. The conclusions arrived at of prime importance are: 

1. ‘That the games of the North American Indians may be classified 
in a small number of related groups. 

2. That morphologically they are practically identical and universal 


among all the tribes. 


3. That as they now exist, they are either instruments of rites or 


have descended from ceremonial observances of a religious character. 
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4. That their identity and unity are shared by the myth or myths 
with which they are associated. 

5. That, while their common and secular object appears to be 
purely a manifestation of the desire for amusement or gain, they are per- 
formed also as religious ceremonies, as rites pleasing to the gods to secure 
their favor, or as processes of sympathetic magic to drive away sickness, 
avert other evil, or produce rain and the fertilization and reproduction of 
plants and animals, or other beneficial results. 

6. That in part they agree in general and in particular with certain 
widespread ceremonial observances found on the other continents, which 
observances, in what appear to be their oldest and most primitive mani 
festations, are almost exclusively divinatory. 

lhe ceremonial and religious aspects of a game are well illustrated in 
the ball-play of the Cherokee, the Zufi dice game, the hoop-and-pole 
game of the Navaho, etc. The rdle of sex in Indian games is a matter 
of some interest and importance, certain games being played exclusively 
by one and a number of others by both sexes — the games relating to mas- 
culine ideas and activities are, however, in the majority. ‘*Shinny,’’ 

g., is particularly a woman’s game, but among some tribes it is played 
by men alone, among some others by men and women alone, among 
others still by men and women together, and even in the cases of a few 
others by men against women, as among the Crows. ‘“ Double ball’’ 
umong the Plains tribes is played exclusively by women, but in northern 
California by men. 

The games of the North American Indians are indigenous, there 
being ** no evidence that any of the games described (i. e. with the ex- 
ception of the few noted elsewhere) were imported into America at any 
time either before or after the conquest.’’ Indeed the most marked bor- 
rowings (lacrosse in the North, racket in the South, etc.) took place on 
the part of the whites. Mr Culin thinks he has discovered evidence of 
the radiation of games from a center in southwestern United States north, 
northeast, east, and probably also south. ‘‘ There appears to be a pro- 
gressive change from what appears to be the oldest forms of existing 
games from a center in the southwestern United States, along lines north, 
northeast, and east. Similar changes probably occurred along lines 
radiating from the same center southward into Mexico, but in the absence 
of sufficient data this conclusion cannot be verified’’ (p. 31). He is 
inclined to see in ‘‘ the divine Twins (the Zufiian War-gods, e. g.) the 
miraculous offspring of the sun, who are the principal personages in many 
Indian mythologies,’’ the ‘‘ primal gamblers.’’ Always contending 
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(east and west, night and day, winter and summer, morning and evening 
stars, etc. ), ‘‘ they are the original patrons of play, and their games are 
the games now played by men.’’ ‘The reviewer andall other students of 
the evolution of human culture-activities will eagerly await the volume 
promised by Mr Culin, in which he is to undertake ‘‘ the task of at 
tempting to untwine the tangled web in which the myth of the Twins is 
interwoven.’’ While appreciating to the full the genius for research and 
the interpretative instinct of Mr Culin, the present writer feels that he 
has perhaps gone too far in his derivation of so many games from the use of 


the bow and arrow, the shield, and other implements of warfare. It may 
be that their warlike aspect, in not a few cases, is merely secondary and not 
really primal or primitive. ‘The same remark might be made concerning 


s Mr Culin is the authority on 


the divinatory theory. Nevertheless, : 


the subject, these criticisms may be de “* 


ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 
( wd Villa Sites in By WILLIAM C. MILI M. Se 

| ( mbus. Ohi Press of Fred ]. Heer, 1907 

lhis is a well printed, large octavo volume of excellent appearance 
and amply illustrated, and constitutes a valuable contribution to the 
archeology of Ohio. It comprises reports of four explorations, which 


appeared separately in the Okie Archeological and Historical Quarter 
vols. X, XIII, XV, and xvi). ‘These reports are sé parately paged and are 
as follows: Part I, Excavations of the Adena Mound ; Part II, Explor 
ations of the Gartner Mound and Village Site ; Part III, Explorations of 
the Baum Village Site; Part IV, Explorations of the Edwin Harness 
Mound. \ll of these sites are situated in Ross county, Ohio, and in the 
vicinity of Chillicothe. This section was a favorite seat of mound 
builders, and has been made classical by the excavations of Squier and 
Davis, Thomas, Fowke, Moorehead, and others. 

Mr Mills’ method of opening the mounds is systematic and deliberate, 
and the care exercised in uncovering the human remains and objects of 
art is exemplified in both text and illustrations. He is the most worthy 
coadjutor of Mr Clarence B. Moore in the field of mound exploration of 
the present pe riod. 

I. ‘he Adena mound was the result of two distinct periods of build- 
ing, the cubic contents being apparently more than doubled by the later 


additions. ‘The burials in the original mound were confined to within a 
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few feet of the base line. One grave was below the original level of the 
ground. ‘The bodies were wrapped or covered with bark or coarse fab- 
ric and were enclosed in rude sepulchers of logs laid one upon another, 
with sufficient space for the body, and covered by smaller logs laid across 
in various arrangements. In the second period the bodies were buried ! 
at different depths in the structure and apparently without wrappings or 
wooden casings. Perhaps the most remarkable feature disclosed in dis- 


ti 


cting the mound were two pits containing large quantities of ashes and 
charred human remains as well as the bones of numerous animals and 
various ovjects of art. hese were doubtless plac es of sacrifice, and por- 
tions of the ashes and calcined bones had been gathe red and deposited 
yver the bodies in adjoining graves. lhe art remains of both periods cor 
respond so closely as to lead to the conclusion that the peoples repre 
ented were the same or of closely allied culture. ‘The relics consist of 
stone implements and ornaments, coarse woven fabrics, etc., the most 
noteworthy specimen being a human effigy pipe, 8 inches in height, 
carved from indurated clay or clay-stone. 
Il. Mr Mills’ studies of the Gartner mound and village site, situated 
n a bluff overlooking Scioto river, are of ex« eptional interest. lhe 
earliest period of occupancy is represented by a village site containing 
remains of domiciles, storage pits, numerous relics of handiwork, and 
much refuse of food consumption. Upon this site a burial mound had 


been erected, composed of three sections representing successive periods 


of building [he most remarkable feature of the earliest of these struc- 
tures was a platform of tamped clay 21% feet above the vill level and 


23 by 34 feet in horizontal extent. On this platform had been placed 
ishes of the cremated dead to the depth of from six inches to two and one 
half feet, and in this were included, along with the charred human bones, 
the bones of quadrupeds and birds as well as many relics of handiwork 
Che explorer had the good fortune to discover also the crematory in which 


the bodies had been burned, and on this was a partially calcined skeleton 


surrounded by charcoal in such manner as to indicate that the ceremony 
had been abruptly terminated. In the remainder of the first section of 
the mound, as well as in the two succeeding sections, ordinary inhuma- 
tion only had been practised. As the art remains found are identical 
throughout the village site and mound, it is not assumed that the first 
occupants were supplanted by a distinct people, but rather that, through 
some unknown cause, ‘‘ the inhabitants suddenly left their village, either 
voluntarily or were driven away by an enemy, and sojourned for a time 


with a tribe having a different mode of disposing of their dead, and upon 


— 
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their return they continued the practice of their neighbors.’’ ‘This, how 
ever, is only one of a number of conjectures that could be made. The 
illustrations of this section of the report are particularly numerous and 
instructive. 

III. The Baum village site is situated in Ross county, near the bor 
ough of Bourneville, on a gravel terrace overlooking Paint creek, and 
covers an area of ten acres or more. Near the center of this area was 
originally a large square mound excavated in 1890 by the Bureau of Amer 


ican Ethnology and described in some detail in the Twelfth Annual Re 


port of that Bureau. It had been further exp! yrred atas ibseq ient date 
inder direction of Professor Moorehead. Ihe site is adjoined by the 
xtensive Baum earthworks described by Squier and Davis. 


ngle people and culture 


In this instance, as with the Gartner site, a sit peo] 


appear to be represented. Mr Mills’ work extended over three season 
and brought to light 49 tipi sites, 125 burials, 230 storage pits, and the 
remains of 50 dogs, besides objects of handiwork and the remains of food 
consumption. Nearly twoacres were examined ‘‘ inch by inch’’ by the 
aid of the pick, spade, and small hand trowel (n interesting result of 
} 


this minute and prolonged examination was the determination of the 


character of the dwellings of the people One exam} le of except onal 
dimensions and permanency was ‘‘ of oblong construction and measuring 
upwards of 21 feet in length by 12 feet in width inside the posts rhe 
posts were large, as shown by the post-molds, and consisted of 21 set up 
right in the ground, the smallest being 5 inches in diameter and the 
largest 914 inches. On the inside 7 other posts similar in size to the 
outer ones were promiscuously placed, presumably for the support of th 
roof. ‘The posts for the most part consisted of the trunks of small trees, 
with the bark attached, placed in the ground. ‘The imprint of the bark 


t 


was quite visible, but the trees all being young it would be impossible to 
identify from the bark the kind of trees used in the construction of the 
tepee lhe posts were made the proper length by the use of fire, and no 
doubt the trees were felled by fire, for at the bottom of the post-molds 
charcoal was invariably found. The covering of the tepee evidently con- 
sisted of bark, grass or skins, as no indications were found pointing to the 
use of earth as a mud plaster in the construction of the sides or top. The 
fireplace was placed in the center of the tepee and was about 4 feet in 
diameter, 6 inches deep at the center and 3 inches deep at the edge, and 
had very much the appearance of having been plastered from time to time 
with successive layers of clay. The earth beneath the fireplace was burned 


a brick-red to the depth of 8 inches. The original floor of the tepee 
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had been made fairly smooth, but almost six inches of earth had little by 
little and from time to time been placed upon the floor. This earth had 
scattered through it implements and ornaments, both finished and un 
finished, polished stones, broken pottery, hammer stones, a large stone 
mortar, and many animal bones, especially of the deer, raccoon, bear, and 
wild turkey.’’ The ordinary tipi was not so large and was always circu- 
lar in plan. ‘The storage pits had been employed for the preservation of 
grain and seeds, beans, nuts, and other food supplies, and in many cases 
had been filled with refuse, the study of which furnished much interest 
ing detail. 

IV. The Edwin Harness mound was included in an extensive 
group of works situated 8 miles south of Chillicothe and first described 
by Squier and Davis in Ancient Monuments. The several successive 
partial explorations of the mound illustrate the unfortunate results of the 
sporadic explorations so common in the investigations of these splendid 
works of antiquity, portions of the contents of this work being found in 
a dozen museums and private collections and a large percentage of 
the material being lost or without the accurate record essential to 
ien¢ e. 

After quoting from the reports of Putnam and Moorehead, Mr Mills 
proceeds with the details of his own work on the scarred and pitted por- 


tions that remain, the height of which was 16% feet, the greatest 


length 160 feet, and the width 85 feet. lhe structure was purely mor- 
tuary in character, ‘‘ the site of the mound a charnel house until it was 
filled with graves, when the house was destroyed by fire and the mound 
erected as a monument to the dead.’’ 

Che most striking fact brought out by the examination of this mound 
is that its contents represent two distinct cultures and doubtless two 
distinct tribes or families of people, the earlier culture being identical 
with that of the three sites first described and referred to as the Fort 
(Ancient culture, and the latter to the remarkable Hopewell culture, repre 
sented best by the great collections of Moorehead from the mounds of the 
Hopewell group, also of Ross county, and by minor collections from lo 
calities distributed in a broad belt through Ohio and to the Northwest 
through Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, extending into some of the 
neighboring states. The pottery forms a most characteristic feature of 
these remains and was included by the present writer in his work on the 
Pottery of the Eastern United States ( Z7wentieth Report, Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology) in what, for convenience, he called the ‘‘ Northwest 


Group.”’ 
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rhe explorations of Mr Mills, ably presented in these four reports, 
demonstrate the great value to the student of the history of native Ameri- 
can peoples and culture, of the evidence of the mounds and, more 
especially, that of the village sites, the minute examination of which fur- 
nishes data of an intimate and circumstantial kind that otherwise would 


remain forever beyond our reach. 


W. H. 
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Museums in Kéln. (Korr.-Bl. d. D. 
Miinchen, 19 
Describes build 


Ges. I. Anthrop., 
XXVIII, I Ig. ) 


, contents, arrangement, etc., of new 
um at (x logne ope ned on Nov. 12, 


with brief account of the pro 
ceedings. 

Frassetti (|! Solcisuturali nel parietale 
umano. A. d. Soc. Rom. d’ Antrop., 
1907, XIII, 39-43, 2 igs.) Describes 
two cases of sutural sulci in the human 


parietal bone males from Bo 


(both 
the second skull has already been 
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considered by Coraini) and other anoma 
These partially bi-partite 
s are held to confirm F.’ 


lie S prese nt. 
parietal s views 


as to the causes of parietal partition. 


—— Crani felsinei del V e lV secoloa 
Cristo. (Ibid., 55-60. First part of 
description (Sergi’s method) with some 


measurements of 2 adult crania from the 
Felsinean necropolis discovered in the 
Giardino Margherita in 1889, by Prof. 
S. Brizio, and to adult and 2 children’s 
skulls from the Certosa graves, 
fifth and fourth centuries B. 
variations in 
noted. The 


skeletons when found is also described in 


belong 
ing to the 
The 


et 


bones, sutures, 


-» are situation of the 


each case. rhree skulls had indices 


much deformed, ca. 91 
van Gennep (A 
de Berlin et le 
France, 
Outlines the 
Director-General of the 
to the 


72; one, 

Les nouveaux Musées 
lrocadéro. (Mercure de 
1907, LXVI, 430-440 
proposals of Dr Bode, 
Royal Muse 


Prussian Land 


ums, in his A 
tag on the question of the installation of 
Royal Museum 

Egyptological, Art of Asia Minor, Ancient 
German Art, Historical Portraits, Asiatic, 
Ethnographic, Prehistory and Folk-lore, 
innew Museums 


the collections of the 


the ‘‘ Museumsinsel 

and its additions. France is behind i: 
museum dispositions. 

Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Caratteri sessuali 
di affinamento e altre quistioni antropo- 
logiche. A. per l’Antrop., Firenze, 
1906, XXXVI, 137-164.) G.-R 
in the existence of 


. believes 


‘somatic characters 


of refinement,’’ dependent not on stat- 


ure, but, being more developed in 
woman, on sex ; in certain tertiary sex 
ual characters, e. g., length of hand, 


this refinement’”’ 
holds that ‘ the 


ethnic group corresponds to the zoologi 


is marked, G. 
medium man of a given 
cal differentiation reached 77 foto by that 
individuals, who 
depart from it more or less, and event 
ually undergo secondary differentiations, 


group, never by single 


due to manner of living, social condition, 
and the like, 


sometimes esthetic, 


differentiations, which are 
and sometimes not 

Another view here sustained is that ** the 
hierarchy of the human races isa reality, 
critique of Finot’s Z 
, Paris, 1905), and 


there exists ‘‘a tendency to realize the 


not a prejudice 


préju 


maximum of 


morphological evolution 
represented by the white 
it be the slow 
or the rapid results of intermixtures pro 


type, whether 


evolution of milleniums, 


[N. S., 9, 1907 
ings 
mus 


HAMBERI AIN] 


ducing it in the course of four or five 
generations.’ 
La Convenzione internazionale di 


Monaco ( Aprile, 1906) sulla unificazione 


delle misure antropologiche. (A. d. 
Congr. d. Nat Ital., Milano, 1900 
| 1907], estr., 8 pp.) Résumés briefly 


international agreement at Monaco on 
anthropological measurements, with dis 
cussions of the value of physical meas 
In Italy it 
has been sought to substitute ‘‘ morpho 


logical inspection ”’ for 


urements, craniomeltry, etc. 


cranial measure 


La proporzioni del busto nei due sessi 
unone di Fritsch. 
Rom. di Antrop., 1907, 45-54 

the Fritsch and the 
trunk in 


il « 
Discusses canon ol 
and 


to 


proportions of the man 


woman. This canon, 
G.-R 


females. 


according 


iles but not 


tor 
differences 


holds for m 
There are sexual 
and ischiatic in 


The 


in the trocanteric, pubic, 


increasing in this order. 


relative superiority of woman seated is 


lost when she stands, 


Ibid., 119-120, 


an anomalous ischiatic 


Nuove anomalie 
Notes on 


process and a bilateral canine 


2 fgs. 
spina, 
nelle 


La misurazione dell orbita 


scimmie e nell’ uomo. Ibid., 121-122. ) 
rhe orbit of the anthropoids differs from 
that of man in that instead of the lacri 

1 being intercalated in the orbi- 


mal fos 


as with man 


y margin it is always 
behind it. 


Gowland (W. ) 


Copper and its alloys in 


prehistoric times. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
Lond., 1906, XXXVI, II 3 pl., 12 
fgs. Discusses the cause of the begin 


lurgy ( ‘* the was 


and the 


} 
nings of metal camphre 


the first furnace, production of 


metal from ore was at first accidental 


the smelti stion of a 
Copper A 


knives or daggers could be made 


ng of copper, the qu 


ge (only flat celts and simple 
before 


the Bronze, so there was no distinct 


‘Copper’’ Age), tin and other occa 
sional constituents of the bronzes of the 


Age le ad, 


, methods of manufacture in primi 


Bronze arsenic, antimony, 
zing 
tive times (charcoal used ; copper celts 


cast in open, bronze in closed molds), 
earliest ; 
Control 


author. 


molds (clay and stone open 
sand or loam very much later 
experiments were made by the 
Hellwig (A.) Umfrage iiber kriminellen 
\berglauben. (Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. f. 
Miinchen, 1906, XXXVU, 
An English this 


36. 


Anthrop., 
25— ) version of 
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superstitions of 


Journa 


questionnaire on 
nals has appeared in the 


American kolk-lore, 1906, XIX, 91 
Hervé (G. Mathias Duval. (R. del’ Ex 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1907, XVII, 69-74 


portr. ) sketch of life and 


works of M. Duval (1844-1907 ), anthro 


Appreciative 


pologist, whose publications relate to 


embryology, anatomy, histology, tera 

His lectures, 1887-1884, on 
the doctrine of evolution appeared as / 
Darwinism 

Lampert - 
Mensch ? ”’ 
Anthrop., Mi 
Résumé of 
of man. I 


tology, etc. 


“Wie wohnt der 
Bl. d, D. Ges. f. 
<XXVII, 34.) 
an address on the dwellings 


holds 


Kort 


nchen, 1906 


that protection and 


defence, not an instinctive building-sense, 
such as occurs with certain of the lower 
animals, led man to construct his dwell 
ings. Primitive dwellings are of four 
types: Earth-dwellings (originally a 
mere hole or pit), tree and busi shelters 
(out of this developed the round hut 
the tent and yurt, the long house (with 
walls). 

Ligniére (M. C. Ancora sui derivati del 
secondo arco branchiale (cartilagine de 
Reichert) nell’uomo adulto, normali, 
pazzi, delinquenti A. per I’ Antrop., 
Firenze, 1906, XXXVI, 113-135 Gives 


results of investigations (details of meas 


urements, descriptive notes made on 


the bodies of 20 normal adults ( males 8, 
females 12 ), 20 


12, t. 3 


idult psychopaths 


, and 20 adult criminals (all 


males), besides 15 fetuses, newborn and 


very young infants, and observations on 
the styloid processes of 150 skulls l 
finds that the presence of an abnormal 


osseous point in the region in question is 


many times less rare in lunatics and crim 
inals than in normal adults 

v. Luschan (F.) Dic Konferenz von 
Monaco. Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges, f. 


Anthrop., Miinchen, 


62. ) Gives report of 


1906, XXXVII, 53 
committee on 


** the unification of anthropological meas 


urements,’’ with description of the 55 
chief craniological measurements to be 
taken. 


Le classement universi 
taire de I’ Anthropologie. (R. de l’ Ec. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, XVII, 74-96, 
109-119. ) First two parts of a discus 
sion of the classification of an‘ hropol 


Manouvrier ( L. ) 
1907, 


ogy 
in university studies, at Oxford, Cam 
Paris, et and of the 


of anthropology with the 


bridge, relations 


general scien 


ces, with the history of human produc 


ments, 

— 


AMERICAN 


these like 


have need of some portion of 


with arts, which, 


the s« 
Mantegazza (I 
antropologia in 


rence of man 

Un falso indirizzo dell’ 
Italia. (A. per PAn 
trop., Firenze, 1906, XXXVI, 189-193. ) 
M., for whom anthropology is ‘‘the 
of man, studied in the 


natura history 


individual and in the races,’ protests 


against certain tendencies of the science 


as revealed in the treatment of theses for 


the positions of professor, private-docent, 
etc., in It 
cope on the one hand, and ex- 
ig it unwisely on the other, — re- 


lian universities, towards lim 


ecting, € 


, an ethnographic essay, and 
the effects of 


nitting on on nervine 


Il femminismo moderno dinanzi alla 


Ibid, 229-232 Criticises 

Roster’s Femina Superior (Fi 

1906 M., who is ‘‘ neither fem 

inist nor anti-feminist,’’ finds the book 
the work of ‘‘an advocate, not a man of 

science 

Papillault (G. Entente internationale 
pour unihication des mesures craniome- 
triques et céphalométriques. (R. de 
l’Ec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1907, XVII, 47 
59, 9 fys.) Gives results of deliberations 
of committee appointed at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology and Archeology ( Monaco, 1906), 


with descriptive list of measurements of 


skull and head (living) approved. See : 

Peet Ihe distribution of prec ious 
metals (mer. Antiq., Chicago, 1906, 
XXVIII, 339-354, 15 fgs.) lreats of 
copper, bronze, silver, and gold imple- 
ments, ornaments, etc., in the Old World 
and the New. rhe author believes that, 
in the ‘* Metal Age,’’ subdivisions of 


copper, bronze, silver, and gold can be 
**each metal being an index 
culture.’’ The 
the first but 


of primitive society. 


ve ot 


is thus not 


Origine et transformation 
de la notion de dégénéré. (R. de l’Ec. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1907, XVII, 37-46. ) 
Résumés and compares the idea of ‘de 


generacy”’ 


as expressed by Morel in his 
ry ( Paris, 1857 ), 
Magnan et Legraine in their Les dégén- 
; Paris, 1895), and Féré in his Za 
1898). 


degeneration is 


lévénéy nce 


fa n hathiqu Paris, 
According to Morel 


‘la déviation maladive d’un type primi 


tive’’ (i. e., the human race as a unity 
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S., 9, 1907 


according to Genesis he distinguished 


spontaneous and morbid variations, — in 


the case of the latter the organism re- 


mained sound. With Féré degeneration 
is not an arrest of development, but the 
result of such. 

Ranke (J Wissenschafilicher Jahres 
bericht. (Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges, 
Anthrop., Miinchen, 1906, XXXVII, 104 

A. Voss 


works and 


107. Contains brief account of 
(d. July 19, 1906) and his 
notices of new publications, in partic ular, 
Sarasin on ¢ 


those of elebes, Ehrenreich 


on S. American myths, Kerchensteiner’s 


and Levinstein’s works on the evolution of 


drawing and the drawings of children, 


also Koch’s monograph on the drawings 


of Brazilian Indians. Kanke agrees 
with Koch in esteeming these ‘*‘ primi- 
tives’’ not ‘‘half-animals’’ but ‘‘ men 
like ourselves.”’ 

Rutot ( A.) Déchets, rebuts, rejets, mal- 
facons, faux R. de l’Ec. d’ Anthr. 


de Paris, 1907, XVII, 60-64.) Discusses 


these ‘‘ five words which have been much 


abused in the literature of prehistory,’’ — 


wastes, refuse, rejects, bad work, for 
geries, and endeavors to settle their 


meaning. 
Schlaginhaufen (©. ) 


pharynge us persistens an einem Mensch 


Ein canalis cranio 
enschidel und sein Vorkomm«e n bei den 
Anthropoiden. (Anat. Anz.. Jena, 1907, 
xxx, Abdr., pp. 1-8, 5 fgs. De 
Scribes occurrence 
skull of 


peninsula 


of this anomaly in the 
Semang woman of the Malay 

rhis rare anomaly was found 
also in a Guanche skull by Sokolow, the 
known of 


only other case its appearance 


in non-European races. In complete 


and rudimentary form it occurs in 40.1 
percent of the skulls of anthropoids ex 
amined by Schlaginhaufen, Maggi, and 


Waldever. 

- Ein Fall von Ossification des Liga 
mentum apicis dentis epistrophei beim 
Menschen und entsprechende Bildungen 
bei den Affen. (Morph. Jahrb, I pzg 
1907, XXXVII, 125, 5 
scribes, with cranial 


120 fgs. ) Dx 

measurements, the 
occurrence of this anomaly in the skull 
of a Pakpak Battak man from Rachatau. 
rhe so-called ** third condyle ’’ and varia 
tions occurred in 3 cases out of 100 Su 
matran skulls, and in one out of 25 crania 


of orangs and 17 gorillas, though not once 


kulls of catarrhines, 12 //y/o 


and 18 chimpanzees. 


among 505 
hat 


BeSschreil 


ung und Handhabung von 


Rudolf Martins diagr iphen-technischen 
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— 


PERIODICAL 


(Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. f. 
Miinchen, 1907, XXXVIII, I 
Description and illustration 


Ar throp., 
6, 4 
f Prof, 


raph, is used on a Pat gonian 


Martin’s craniophor and dia 

skull 

for reproducing the sagittal, frontal, and 

horiz ont il curves, et 

Schwalbe (W. 
Phi 


enologie 


Ueber lte und neue 
Bl. d. D. Ges. 


Korr 
Miinchen, 
Discusses the phrenolog 


ic ideas of Gall, Moebius, etc. The 


1906, XXXVII, 


temporal region of the skull (to which the 
ithor has devoted special attention) is 
co red; also the localization theories 


mathematical data and 


musical talent More scien 


tific data are needed to settle these mat 

Sergi (5 Sulla disposizione dei capelli 
intorno alla fronte. (A. d. Soc. Rom. 


li Antrop., 1907, XIII, 71-84, I pl., I 
Discusses the disposition of the 


hair of head in relation to the forehead. 
here are 10 chief arrangements of the 
ows of hair about the forehead. The 
frontal vortices may be convergent or 


lhe greater number of varia- 


tions and the least common occur often 

idiots and deficients, along with 

other morphological anomalies rhe re- 

sults of other studies are résuméd, and a 
ibliogr uphy of 7 titles given 


der Kinnbildung. 


Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. f. Anthrop., 
Miinchen, 1906, XXVIII, 9-17, 4 
\rgues against the theory of Walkoff 


which attributes the deve lopment of the 


uman chin to two chief factors (the re 
duction in size of the teeth and lowe 
Aw nd the formative activity of certain 


muscles, the J/ n us). I. con 
iders that the chin is not a phylogenetic 
phenomenon, since the oldest’ 


e. g., Krapina, did not 


Known men 
possess it, but is 
peculiarity a 


juired during the exist 

f man as such, and then hereditar 
ily transmitted. 

Variot (G. ) 


craniotabes. Bull. Soc. d 


Sur la plagiocéphalie et la 
\nthr. de 
1906, VII, 293-296. Prue 
plagiocephaly with very 
mation is rare and V. has found it 


apparent defor- 
occul 
h craniotabes in a dozen infants 
of from 3 to 9 mnths of age. This os 
sificatory trouble may be the cause of 
sardly of 


Ir Delisle pointed out in the discussion. 


all cases, as 


plagiocephaly, but 


Craniotabes is not a syphilitic lesion, but 


o rachitism from malnutrition, etc. 
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Verworn ( M. 
zeitlichen Kulturstufen Korr. - Bl. 
d. D. Ges. f. Anthrop., Miinchen, 1906, 
XXXVI, I Advocates the addition of 
eolithic to the terms neolithic and paleo 


Die Einteilung der stein 


lithic to designate the period during 


which man used stones as tools in their 


icially modify 
According to V 


the invention of the artificial modification 


natural form without art 


ing them in any way. 


of flints was ‘‘an extraordinary advance 


in human culture.’ 


Weber Psychische Epidemien im 
Volkerleben. (Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. 
f. Anthrop., Miinchen, 1906, 74 


wiefly of psychi 


epide mic 
Italy, 


children’ s 


medieval dance-epidemics in 


(sermany, etc.. fle gellants, 
crusades ) and other religious, social, po 
litical, these and 


mystic movements ol 


later times 
Africanders 


Boulanger, Dreyfuss, Boxers, 


among various peoples 


rhe subject is considered at length in the 

author’s essay with the same title pub 
lished in 1906. 

Yule (G, | On the 
and of personal equation in statistics of 
ill-defined qualities. (J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1906, XXXVI, 325-381, 2 curves, 
30 tables. ) 


influence of bias 


Gives details of experiments 
with a pack of 256 cards, ‘‘ each bearing 


} 


two small scraps of photographic paper 


printed to different depths of color, the 


tints running from a slightly impur 
white through all shades of brown to a 
deep blackish brown.”’ Ihe individual 
was requested to go through the pack and 


name the tints according to one of these 
three schemes: light, and ‘*dark’’ 
**light,’’ ‘* medium’ und “*dark’’ 
‘*very light to light,’’ ‘‘rather light, 
**«medium,’’ ‘‘rather dark,’’ ‘dark to 


very dark,’’ preferably the last. 


single individual shows a 


It ap 
pears that the 


considerable degree of inconsistency in the 
naming ofthe tints, and different obset 
vers attach very different meanings to the 


terms used in classification, differences of 


a statistically permanent kind, and that 


these inconsistencies and disagreements 


are the more frequent the greater the 
numberof classes. Statistics of ill-defined 
jualities based on the poole observations 


of a number of individuals give an inaccu 


rate and misleading representation of the 


facts as regards pairs of samples of the 


given quality. \ review is 


o given of certain published statistics 


lating to eye-colo 


re mental 


and moral qualities, et« 


HAMBERLAIN] 
f. Anthrop., 
91-90, 2 fgs. ) 
of Moebius Treats 
Auerbach ( 
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Zaborowski (S. Edouard Piette. ( Bull. 
Soc. d' Anthr. de Paris, 1906, v® s., VII, 
260-264, 2 fgs. Sketch of life and ap 

The list 


ications, compiled by himself not 


reciation of scientific labors 


ong fore his death, lists of 57 titles 


1900, but a number of other arti 
le ind monographs appeared subse 
ntly His art during 


r age was published in 1900 


fine study of 


EUROPE 

rhe development of boun 
dary fortifications in Britain and Ger 
many under the Roman Empire. (Rec. 
of Past, Wash., 1907, VI, 9-5, 50-57, 
lreats of the boundary 


empire in Germany 


, Roman boundary and 


fortifications in Britain (zs of north 
ern Antonine’s wall), the 
frontier forts, the cohort cas/e//a repre 


Saalburg, near Heddern 


Andree (RK Die Zigeuner in 
(Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. f. 

I 1906, XXXVII, I-4.) Partly 

based on A. Dillmann’s Zivreunerbuch 

( Munchen, 1905 


not intended for the laity. 


sayern. 
Anthrop., 


, an official publication, 
lreats briefly 
of physical type (often mixed), language 
(use of German now widespread), 
(indicate varied 


family-names origins ; 


there are 265 Reinhardts and 116 Win 


ters), religion (mostly Catholic, though 
largely a matter of indifference), social 
and family relations (concubinage com- 
mon, also illegitimate children; anal 


phabetism marked), occupations (beg- 
A specimen de 
4) of one ol the 


tinkering, etc. ). 
scription is given (p- 

3350 Bavarian gipsies. 
Armstrong (H. H.) The 


phic element In 


autobiogra- 
Latin literature and 
Past, Wash., 


inscriptions Rec. of 


1907, VI, III-116, 141-145, 5 fgs.) 
After indicating, by a résumé of the cor 
clusions of Prof, West in his Aeman 
Lu phy (1901) the extent to 
which the literary autobiography was 


employed, the author treats this element 


in the inscriptions prose and verse (re- 


ligious dedications, dedicatory poems, 

, epitaphs, autobiographic state 
ments of construction of public buildings, 
religious 


In the inscrip- 


works, the performance of 

craffiti. 
autobiographic feeling is dis- 

‘earlier and on a much wider 


duties, etc.) and 
tions the 
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Présentation de fragments 
(Bull. Soc. d 
Paris, 1906, V* S., VII, 225- 

» I ig.) Note 
pre-Gallo-Roman pottery from Lancloi 
( Vienne ) and from Gaillon ( Normand: 
Bardon (L.) Bouysonnie (A. | 
Station préhistorique de la Coumba-de 


Atgier (M.) 
de poterie 
Anthr. de 


gauioise 


22 on two specimens of 


Bouitou, prés Brive, Corréze R. de 
l’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1907, 

121-144, 13 figs. Résumés the results 
of the author’s investigations of the pre 
historic ‘‘ station ’’ discovered by them in 


the cave of Coumb4é-del-Bouitou near 


Brive in the department of Corréze si 
uation, stratigraphy (two distinct systems 
of deposits with different implements, 


(the stone tools 


te. impl ments, etc. 
\urig 


15,000 flints in 


acian or old reindeer 


all were found 


indicate the 


epoc h ; 
Phis 


work of art, no 


station has furnished no fauna, no 
instruments of one, 
ivory, or reindeer-horn (the soil does not 
preserve them ) 


Grattoir caréné et ses dérivés 
Coumbo-del-Bouitou, Corréze. Ibid 
401-411, 63 fg Detailed description 


and discussion of a more or less nuclei 


form type of scraper, found in abundance 
at the Coumbo del-Bouitou, which, the 
authors, with M. 


Breuil, term 


né, The evolution of the impleme 
from these scrapers is traced from the 
reindeer epoch down. 
Bartels (P.) Demonstration einer men 


schlichen Wirbelsaul Ein Beitrag zu 
Pathologic der jiingeren Steinzeit 
(Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. Anthrop 


Miinchen, 1906, XXXVII, 144.) Note 


on the vertebral 


skeleton from 


colut 
Heidelberg, 


pathological condition 


m of a neolithn 


exhibiting 
kyphoscoliosis ) 
due to tuberculosis of the vertebra P 
considers it thus very probable that tuber 
culosis already 


existed in Germany it 


the later stone ag 
Biasutte (R.) Glaciali e interglaciali nel 
quaternario europeo A. per I’ Antroy 
1, 195-218.) Treats 
tween the Alpine 
North, and 


minor and major 


Firenze, 1906, XXX\V 
of the 


glaciations and those of the 


agreement be 


of that between the 
interglacials ac 


t 


ceologists 
geolog 


European glaciations ; 
cording to the researches of 


in the Alps ; 
nological data 


paleontological and paleth 


unity or plurality of the 


glacial phenomenon, etc. The ethnic 
movements of the (Juaternary in general 


seem to have been very slow and limited. 


Rather than a flux and reflux of peoples 


| 
heim, Germany. 
field.” 


PERI 


ve have very slow and gradual enrich 
ment of anatomical and cultural types. 


Birkner ) Neue steinzeitliche 
in Bayern (Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. f 
Anthrop., Miinchen, 1906, XXXVII, 
137-135 Brie yunts o cent stone 
ge fin in Bavaria, fu its in the 
itio G graves at 
Grossmehring ne Ingolstac d re 
n I here d ove so two ely 
vorked f daggers trom Ober 
i Lhe tinds 
of graves and ‘‘ stations ’’ of the stone age 

Bava ire con mliy increasi 


Capitan | | Les dermeéres découvertes 
lish 4 ’ 


‘ ( K. de l'Ec. d 
Anthr. de Par 1907 104-105 
from ‘ in the 
/ j dis- 
el paleolithic remain of 
) nary Ima issociated with axes 
Chelle type it (Juisisona in 
rn Capri. ‘The of the 
< wr rs were probably vese Chel 
axes placed besid 
ith in 
Les si égyptiens de Vile Riou 
150. Keports that the discovery 
l n flints mac in 1905 on the 
of I south ot M irs y 
Arnaud d’Agnel has to be 
ince it h be 
S re p | 
‘ 1 ing th Ab I 
of the si y M. de Morgan 
\ 1907, « rms t s 
I pierre scul pte fiyure humaine 
e Bragassargues, Gard. Ibid., 65 
67, 2 Igs Describes a_ stone sculp 
1 to represent the human form (ey¢ 
1 e, but neither mouth nor chin are 
rms and hands, the latter 
v6 S indicated by lines, etc. ) 
up in 1902 ina field at Bragassar 
g in the canton of Quissac (Gard 


It **is one of the first artistic manifesta 


south 
the 


ms of 

of I 
‘menhir-statues ’’ of Hermet, etc. 

Capitan (L.), Breuil (11. Peyrony 

Les gravures de la Grotte des 

[bid., 29-441, 41 fys.) 

Describes the various engravings on bone 


he neolithic period in the 


rance.’’ It resembles some of 


Eyzies. 


ind reindeer-horn and on stone 


orna- 


mented pebbles, schist plates, and carved 


plates of grés from the grotto of Eyzies 
rhe engravings on stone of Eyzies re 


those of the Pyrenean caves. \ 
remarkable willow-leaf 
from Eyzies is also noticed 


semble 


flint arrowhead 


OPDICAL LITER 


Commont ( M industrie des 


graviers 


superieurs Saint-Acheul Ibid., 14 
32, 27 figs After describing the strata 
ot gravels and cla St Acheul, the 
wuthor tre of the rious implements 
of the upper gravels characteristic 
> npit eur n rapers 
| ty TT VT i \ th € ire 
epochs, indi volution and 
transiormation, € n marked than 
that from the Chellean to the Acheulean. 
Déchelette Sur un peint 
provenant des ltur de Saint 
Hilaire-du-Riez. Bull. Soc. d’ Anth1 
de Par 1906, . 265-266, 1 
ig. Note on a painted st neck 
form of female bust) of a rath re so 
lating from th hird fourth ce 
turies A. D., Gallo-Roman, found in the 
graves of St-Hilaire-du-Ri 
Feyerabend Der genwiartige 
Stand der vorgeschik ven lorschung 
in der ¢ rlausitz Korr.-BlLd. D. Ges 
Miinchen, 1006, x ‘ 
césumés data concerning the 
re ology of | pper Lusatia, 
stor bronze iron ages lhe f is ol 
the ron e all indi | or depot, 
nd belong mostly } later epochs 
Interesting are a bron tuette of Ju 
piter ( Hadri s time rom Siegersdorf 
ind wo Arabic si finds (one fron 
Meschwitz }. rhe painted pottery ha 
relations e soutl 
Fishberg The Jews study of 
race and environme!l ) Sci., M« 
N. ¥ 1906, 257-267, 450, 502 
Sil Igo 33-47 resting and 
valuable discussion, tatistics of 


natality (birth-rate 


propor 


tion of still-births, illegitimate rths 


marriage marriage rate, consanguineous 


marriages, mixed marriage fertility of 


mixed marriages, religion of off-spring of 


mixed marriages, dissolution of mar 


riage), mortality (mortality rate, infant 


mortality, suicick natural increase of 
populatior among of urope 
chic fly. Dy F. concludes that ‘the 
birth, marriage and death rates of the 
Jews may be taken as an index of their 
social, economic, and intellectual condi 
tions.”’ Isolation by hostile legislation, 
ghetto life and prevention of intimate 
social intercourse with Christians, and 


the low, economic and intellectual stand 
ard resulting therefrom, bring 
that 


t about 
their birth and marriage rates are 


high, their death rates, particularly the 


\ MBERLAIN / 625 

= 


ortality, correspondingly 


Gutmann 


serve 


Hassé 


AMERICAN 


high, 


lly no intermarriage with 
takes place.’’ Where, how 
”y equal civil liberty and 


nic, and intellectual advan 


ir birth and marriage rates are 


vith phenomenally low 


ry small €xcess 


r ce s, In fact they show 
gression and decadence. 

he native Jews in 

| nd America are being 

low birth rat and 
termarriage with Chris 

De | des tradition 
uf France et 
Explor. Pyrén., Bagnéres 

1907, 3° S., 1, 174-193.) 


scussion of / 
ice, G. considers oral 


ustoms and 


usages 


1 may be addex 


etlorts ol the investigator 
iry els wh re in I urope 
Der rémische Ort Larga im 
Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. f 
Miinchen, 1906, XXXv1I, 60 
ccount of investigations in 


ndicath the site of 
A. Dia Station 
llage ot Fri sen in pper 


Der Kreuzschnabel als Haus 


Beitrag zur Kenntnis des 


glaubens. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
193-194. ) rreats of the 

of the cross-beak ( Zoexia 
ch ts believed, in many parts 
ny to act asa sort of ‘* house 
or draw to itself and remove 
n beings many diseases, etc. 
the house, it protects ainst 


ll-luck, etc. Children are told 
w th ls out of the cross on 

1 was thus stained by the 
Jesus. Its song is thought 
ling virtues. The legend of 
lecaying may be due to the 
feeding so largely on conifer 


would naturally be pre- 


ong time. 


( Mer- 
e, Paris, 1907, LXVII, 263- 
of 


cradle and love songs, 


Chansons andalouses. 


ts, with French versions, 


songs : 


ANTHROPOLOGIS1 [x. 


women, 


sopni rses, epitaphs fl, 
yph ve phs, A 

of gipsy strain From 
death th : cradles with it 


the Andal 
Hénaux (|! Découverte « 


belgo-romaines & Vervoz, ( 


Inst Arch. Liégeois 


nce. See A (1 
Herrmann \ 


ngarn Kor D. G 


Sta 


seum 
Hertlein Ueber 
len Ibid., 79-80 
the Jupiter-Giant co 
the territory of th 


tons and t 


In Szamosu 


he Treviri, ex 
France. 


Irmin « 


dically in 
to be | 
acteristic of th 
of the Roman 
Kaind!l (R. F. 
Voélkerkunde, 
Volkskunde 
Polen and 


Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 


] 
acer 


Ukraine. 


62-65, 


Bull 
h 
Ron 
Ver 
con 
in 
\. D, 
An 
120 
Ar 
H 
Tor 
fre 
rbor 
| 
nn 
mu 
unt 
only ir 
sh Teu 
ers the 
is 
c tribes 


78-82. ) 
78-82. 


(hr iar ta ind 
r, birth t 
d re is left a belvo-roy | 
é XXXVI, 95-123, 8 pl. Des 
\ I untiquitie ts of lead, 
voz In 1905 lhe exca 
tents ol two es etr te 
Gaidoz three others very br . I 
‘ I opulence, the thir ntu 
\ Fo this arti 
1 the contents o 
folk re, the survival of 
throp., M , 1906, 
I 122 ry o 
nd men t 150 j 
= aavia wh yn 
\ Poland, t o longer a s 
mL By oO rred in the 17th century 
13 l | who came ! ni vel 
wi th since n et Ir way the pr 
\ etc. Wh preset ar 
Gengler and c mark 
arzt notable sort, ‘t \ 
Vo only raci rent 1 Hungar 
1907, adapted f « | \ ) 
folk nant stream of « ure,’ etc., 
a bird, w have therefore } ory on 
of the national rtant 
phys tion with Armenian cultur S 
from hut 
( ved Jup ergig 
Br 
Calvy liddle Rher 
blood of epta 
to n H. consid 
its 1 and tl 
fact th e Herminic Teuto 
Neue Arbeiten 
Voélkerbeschreibung und 
273.) Treats (Globus, 


CHAMBERLAI 


Reviews 
graphic, ar 


Salicia, Rt 


Ecol 


Mil 


garie 
de Paris, 
Gives resul 


chest girth, 
cap city, st 


measureme 


tary School 


taken to asc 


growth bef 


mum of inc 


and 20 years of 


NJ 


recent ethnological, ethno 
1d folk-lore studies re] iting to 


issian Poland, etc., published 


by the Sevcenko Society of Lemberg (on 
Huzulian folk-lore, Galician folk-indus 
tries and ceremonials, Cossack tales, 
n tales relating eings with 
supernatural power, Ruthenian folk 
songs, € , in the journal / vols, 
15-19) and other folk-lor periodicals. 
Also in the publications of the Cracow 
Academy of Sciences, the urnal Led, 
etc., on a t varie y of topics 

Kassper lgaric wf Grund 
eigene d. Ges, f. Erdk. z 
Ber 406-451, § pl 
Gi e€ summers’ 1900 
1904 obser lor in Bul gco 
graphical, ethnological, et The women 
lifer in more than the men; the 
jt i ch 1 al ivyist iceable ; 
i oitir e children are rare, by reason 
4% abortion, not higher morals; to be 

irri | means to be ive ol wile 
nd child, though in the country woman 
n only a laborer and beast of bur 
den; the town of Berk6ovica is noted for 
i pottery, Vraca for the fine silk pro, 
j du y house-industry ; in th country 
inly populated, S. and E. of Plewna. 
‘ songs ound ( specime 1on p. 415) 
son ot ne cities, ¢€ y Soha, are de- 
scri ut length Prof. ( notes recent 
advances in education, the establishment 
‘ wublic librari S, progress in industries, 
manutactures, etc. 

Kinnaman (J. 0. Archeological condi 
tions in Italy, (Amer, Antiq., Chicago, 
1907, XXIX, 22-25.) Résumés very 
briefly recent exploratior particularly 
in the Roman forum, et 

Kirkoff (N Recherches anthropolo- 
giques sur la croissance des éléves de 


itaire de A. R. le Princes 
, aSofia. ( Bull. Soc.d’ Anthr. 
1906, V S., VII, 226-233. ) 
ts of measurements Stature, 
length of leg, , lung 


rength ol right 
nts of 4,874 boy between II 
at the 
In Soha, 


age Royal 


under 


The 


Bulgaria ) 


ertain physical growth. 


avera annual increase in height was 
55 mm.; chest-girth 36 mm.; leg 23 
mm.; weight 4.7 kilos; strength of hand 
4-7 for first four years (13-17 The 
head seems to have attained its principal 


12. The 
rease for almost all measure 


ore the maxi 


age 


PERIODICAL 


LITERATURE 027 
ments Is at 14-15 years, the period 
immediately preceding puberty. Com 


parisons are made with measurements of 
similar character in other parts of I urope. 


Koehl 


Verhaltnisse 


Ueber stratigraphische 
| 


neolithischer Fundplatz 


bei Worms. (Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. f. 
Anthrop., Miinchen, 1906, XXVIII, 
123-125.) Gives results of recent in 
vestigations of the neolithic ‘ station 
of Worms, with special reference to the 
chronology of South German ‘* ribbon 
pottery Che three periods Hinkel 

in, Réssen, and Flomborn spiral 
meander ) are all se parately represented, 
no pecimens tron ny two occurring in 
iny one grave. The Réssen period 1s 
older than the | omborn,. 


Layard Nina F. ) A winter’s work or 


the I pswich paleolithic Anthrop 
Inst., Lond.. 10 7, 233-236, 2 
pl., 1 fg Describes investigations r 
Suiting in the finding of Smanyas 54 
definitely formed implements, besides 
several dozens ot sma flints showing 
signs of work, thoug rougher co 
struction rhe author thinks they are 
scrapers and skinning-tools 

Lewis (A. | Deneholes or underground 
chambers (Amer Antiq Chicago 
1906, XXVIII, 255 lreats of the 
chambers cut in chalk on the banks of 
the Thames, etc., thought by some to be 
**chalk mines more likely, however, 
the secret grain store-houses of the Bri 
tons, mention of which is mad ry the 
Romans. 

Lissauer (A Dritter Bericht iiber det 
Fortschritt der prihistorischen lypen 
karten. Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ge f. Ar 
throp., Miinchen, 1906, XXXxvII, 103 
Brief account of th map of distribution 
of certain axes, of which seven types 
intermediary type, Italian type of the 
terramaras, Swiss lake-dwelling type, 
Danubian type of Austro-Hung ry, twi 
bill, Hallstatt axe) are indicated 

Marquand dome of SS. Ser 


A.) rhe 
Ba 


gius and acchus at Constantinople 
Rec. of Past, Wash 1906, 355-3602, 
5 igs.) Treats of the construction and 


form of 
lost 


this ancient buildin 


much of its 


gy, which has 


old character 


throug! 
lurkish restoration, ‘* but our knowledy: 
of it has suffered even more through mis 
representations by historians of archite 
ture 


Mehlis (C.) 


system in d 


Grenzwehr- 


mische 


Globus, 


160, 


map. 


| | 
Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, [50-5 
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Résur ent studies of Heierli, Bur 
kart, etc., concerning the Roman boun 
dary tion system in northern Switz 
erland lhe chief points noted are the 
Roman finds in Constance, the Berlingen 
tower in Thurgau, the castellum Burg at 
Stein, t watch-towers between Stein 
und 7 the castellum burg at Zur 
zach, towers between Zurzach and Base 
augst, t caste 1 of Basel and Kaiser 
gst, rs in Ilard and the castellum 
Basili Chere is need for further inves 
tig ‘ he German side of the Rhine 
especi 
Meissnet Germanische Tempel 
ruine! Island Korr.-Bl. d. D 
Ge Anthrop., Miinchen, 1906, 
XXX 17-19 Brief account of the 


Iceland 


orgdalur, etc.), in 


ruins in 


vestig y Vigfussen 1852), Olsen 
and 1902). A thoroughgoing 
study " alleged ruins of this sort 
is des he heathen period in 


trom 574 to 1000 A. D 


and in 965 the vere 39 chief temples 
ior whk xes were levied. 

Pier (G. ‘ Pelasgian relics found near 
Lak I nen¢ Am. Antiq., Chi 
cag 1907 21-22 Notes on 
etc., found on the 
lake I thunder-stones’’ for 
si rh places of Cortor u 
Perug 

Ranke (| Feurbécke und Bratspiess: 


Bayern 


Anthrop., 


Miinch 1906, XXVII, 129-133, 2 figs. 

Treats o prehistoric andirons and 
roasting-spits from Bavaria one of the 
former d two of the latter, from the 
collecti: 2 andirons and § spits, found 
by Dr Thenn in 1901 in a Hallstatt 
grave at Beilngries in 1901) belonging 
to the State in Munich Che frequency 
of andirons as votive gifts in Etruscan 
and other ancient Italian graves suggests 


Italian influence here in Bavaria, during 

this period (late Hallstatt). 
Regnault (F.) Empreintes de 

humaines la grotte de Gargas, 
Buli. Soc. d’ Anthr, 
de Paris, 1906, v° S., VII, 331-332, I fg.) 
Describes briefly the imprints of ‘red 
hands ’’ in the Chemical 
analysis shows the substance used to be 
oxide of prin itive 
bone, 


mains 


dans la 


Hautes Pyrénées 


sargas grotto, 


Iron, used also by 


man for coloring flints, arrow 


heads, etc. 
Reinecke ( P. ) XI- 


Prihistorische Varia. 


ANTHROPOLOG 


[N. 9, 


Kultsymbole aus dem 


d. D 
19006, 
the 


Korr.-Bl. 
Miinchen, 


lreats of 


historischen Kreise. 
Anthrop., 


XXXVII, 41-43, 62-63 


Ges. LL 


double 


xe as a religious symbol, the 

horns, another Myc evan symbol, finding 

in analogue i re **moon idols’’ of the 
SWIss lah aw rs, etc. 

Renard (| \ propos de deux urnes 

cinéraire en plomb trouvées dans des 


sépultures | lgo-romaines Vervoz, Cla 


vier. Bu Inst. Arch. Liégeois Liége, 
1906, XXXVI, 186-192, Ipl.,1fg.) De 
scribes two lead burial-urns Belgo 
Roman ag id at Vervoz and dis- 
cusses the dis ion of such objects in 
Gaul, the Rhine country, Britain, et 
These urns exhibi gre variety of 
types, the S ig in the sh pe of 
( | ) common type is 
cylind: F. ) 
~ Rapport sur les recherch« ke 
fouilles exécutées en 1906 } 
tut archéologigu liégeois 
271-255, 4 igs Inve 
of 1906: Belg cemet 
Limont an biha ! tu 
Soheit-Tinlot ; Frar burial-places 
etc., at Huy, Bors-Borsu, Montfort, Cla 
vier, Java; Belgo-Roman remains at 


Hermaill us Huy, Vervoz, ete 
Schmidt Beurteilur ler Ober 


lausitzer Schlackenwille auf Grund der 


jungsten Forschun he (Korr.-Bl. d. 


Ges. f. Anthro; Miinchen, 1906, 
XXXVI, 133-136 Résumés the lat 
est data and opinions concerning the Up 
per L.usatian scoria mounds, based on the 
author’s own investigations. The dross 
in the pre-Slavonic mounds on Mt 
Lobau date from « 1500-1000 B. : 
in the rest of the mounds (Slavonic) ca 
6th cent. A. D rhe sites were prob 
ably fortified settlements or dwelling 


places \s to the prox 
differs with Virchow. 
are not of the 


ess employed 5. 
These 


as the 


mounds 
vitrihed 


same sort 


burgs of Scotland. 
Seger | 


typen. 


Einige Ostdeutsche Bronze 
(ibid., 125-128, ro fgs.) ‘Treats 
of bronze needles of two types, bracelets 
of three 
bronze 


sorts, double 


spiral fibul, a 
hanging vessel found in Giistrow 


In 1503, etc. 


Sergi (G.) Crani antichi della Sardegna. 
(A. d. Soc. Rom. di Antrop., 1907, 
XIII, 13-22.) Gives, with details of 


measurements, results of examination of 
the 
Al 


64 ancient Sardinian 


skulls from 
| tombs of p 


the dom mmas near 


‘ enple 

e.g., at Lund, 

aus pl storischer Zeit in Hi 
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which 53 


10 Eurasiatic ; 27 


9 pe ntagonoid. 


are and 


ellipsoid, 15 sphenoid, 


ghero, of Eurafrican 
The cephalic index of 
the Eurafrican skulls ranges from 65.3 to 
1e Eurasiatic from 81 to 86.2 
he average cranial capacity is for males 
1490.4 cc., for 1308 cc., the 
capacity is thusnot small. 5S. concludes 
that population of Sardinia in the 
neolithic period showed about the same 


30.5, of 


females 


the 


mixture as continental Italy and central 
Europe. 

Servais (J.) Notice sur la station pré- 
historique du bois de Nomont, commune 
d’Esneux. (Bull. Inst. Arch. Liégeois, 


Liége, 1906, XXXVI, 87-94, I pl., 1 fg.) 
Brief account of a prehistoric site ( paleo- 
lithic the which 
represent two different peoples or **cul 
the 
including 


neolithic), two strata of 
tures,’’ numerous implements, etc., 
found, many flints, knives, 
scrapers, polished axes, etc. 

Stock ) Die Dreigraben ) 
in der preussischen Oberlausitz. 
Bl. d. D. Ges. f. Anthrop., 
1906, XXXVII, 99-102, 4 Brief 

the long dikes and ditches of 

Prussian Upper Lausatia S. thinks 

these remains, dating from ca. 11-12th 

century, lor purposes, 
analogous to such greater works 

Limes germanicus, the Lim 

and the wall of Hadrian. 

La race de Spy 

Néanderthal, (R.del’Ec. d’ 

Paris, 1906, xvi, 388-400.) Treats of 

the discovery of the human remains of 

Spy and Neandertal the ws 

characters of the race represented. 

holds that the men of Spy and Neander- 

tal an 

living in the epoch called by G. de 

Mortillet the Mousterian,’’ and that, 

moreover, ‘* the type has survived in our 

ina group of Australian abo- 

Adelaide,’ Atavistic reap- 

pearances of the type are recorded from 


Langwille ( 
( Korr.- 
Miinchen, 
igs. 


account ol 


were defensive 


and are 
as the smor- 

MaAnICUS, 
Verneau (R.) ou de 


Anthr. de 


and 


‘were specimens of old race 


own day 
rigines near 


various parts of Europe in all ages. The 
man of Spy was nearer to the Negro 
than to the anthropoids in respect of 


several characteristics, in which the men 
of Malarnaud and La Naulette 
closer to the latter. In fact, the 
Spy was a real human being and a biped. 
One of the links between the man of Spy 
and the ancestral stock of the anthropo- 
morphic apes is the Pithecanthropus of 
Dubois. 

Verworn (M.) 
notizen aus Portugal. 


were 


Anthropologische Reise- 
(Korr.-Bl. d. D. 


AM 


ANTH , 


N.S 


man of 
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Miinchen, 
Discusses briefly 


Ges. f. Anthrop., 1906, 
XXXVII, 76-77.) the 
much disputed find of flints at Ota, near 
the Tagus, the prehistoric remains in the 
Be lem, Prof. 
V. considers that there is no proot of the 
valley ol 


Museums of Lisbon, etc, 


existence of Tertiary man in the 


the Tagus 

Walther ( ) Skizzen aus dem wen 
dischen Volksleben am Beginn des 20. 
Jahrhunderts. (Ibid., 112-114.) Notes 
that the Wends are sons of the same 
soil on which they have dwelt for 200- 
300 years, the home and family name can 
be often traced back unbroken for this 
period. rhe house and the woman are 
the preservers of speech, tradition, an 
cient customs, etc. Of the 500 folk-songs 
recorded, the majority are still current 
among the folk, So, too, the proverbs, 


of which Wehle, in 
tion of 9,125. 
religion are also still present 


1902, had a collec- 
Many traces of primitive 


bread is 


**God's bread,’’ corn **God’s corn,’ 
etc. ). 

Weber (F.) Das Verhalten der Hoch 
acker und Hiigelgraber zueinander im 
siidlichen Bayern und ihr Altersunter- 
schied. (Ibid., 21-29, 43, 2 fgs.) 


First two sections of a discussion of the 
relations to one another of the //ochacker 


and the hill-graves of southern Bavaria 
and their ages. W. considers that the 
evidence indicates that the //ochacke? 


are more recent than the hill-graves, and 
latter, back to the 
and the bronze period. 


do not, as do the 
Hallstatt age 


go 


Wright (G. F.) The troglodyte dwell- 
ings of Bakhtchi-Sarai. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1907, VI, 13-20, 4 fgs. De- 


1905, to the 


scribes visit early in October, 

Katchikalén, the ‘choufout- 
Kaleé ( ** Jewish fortress’’ ),the Te pé- Ker- 
men (hill-castle), etc., in the Karaite 
region of the Crimea. Some of 
crypts are very old. 

Zaborowski (S.) Patries protogermanique 
et protaryenne. Réfutation des opinions 


crypts ol 


these 


de MM. Kossinna et Penka. ( Bull. 
Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1906, v® s., VII, 

-289.) Argues against the theories 
of Penka and Kossinna as to the home 
of the primitive Teutons and Aryans, 
located by them in Scandinavia or Ger- 
many. Z. discusses the evidence afforded 
by deluge-legends, words for sea, ¢e/, 


b ech, yew, etc. 

sie et en wy et le 

Anthr. 
Combats 


erpent, salmon, 

Le en A 
culte du pain. (R. de I’Ec. « 
Paris, 1906, XVI, 359-369. ) 


de 


ae 


Avelot ‘— 


Balfour ( H. ) 
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the opinion of S. Reinach that the wheat- 
plant, like the oak, was native to Europe, 
and known there (whether cultivated or 
not) at the reindeer epoch, while its in- 
digenous character is also proved by 
survivals of a ** wheat’’ and ‘‘ bread ”’ 
cult. According to Z. the cultivation of 
wheat is not ancient in Europe (the pre- 
historic cereal there was barley); wheat 
and bread are very ancient in Egypt, 
likewise the cult connected therewith 
(leaven, etc. Mesopotamia, Z. thinks, 
may well have been the original home of 
the wheat plant. 

— Communauté de langue de la Ger- 
manie des Romains, l’écriture runique : 
son origine, les plus anciens monu- 
ments runiques: Goths, Germains, 
Le Goth- 
igue. (Ibid., Xvi, 1907, I-13.) Z. 
holds that Wimmer has proved conclu 
sively the Latin origin of the runic char 
acters ; they sprang up possibly in s. w. 


Anglo-Saxons, Scandinaves. 


Germany in the end of the second cen- 
tury at the latest ; their magic use may 
be compared to that of the Mohamme- 
dan negroes, etc., of the Sahara. In the 
Baltic n. w. and in Germany from the 
stone age on everything was Aryan, — no 
trace of the pre-Aryan language in the 
Teutonic tongues. At the Roman epoch 
there existed in Germany, as a result of 
the conquest of the country by the Teu- 
tons, a unity of customs, religion, lan- 
guage contemporaneously Urnordisch, 
Ureotisch leutsch. The Goths had no 
part in the formation of German nation- 
ality 


i 


AFRICA 


Le jeu des godets. Un jeu 
africain & combinaisons mathématiques 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1906, 


Vv’ S., VII, 267-271.) Describes a sort 


of game of dice played with fruit-seeds, 
nuts, little green fruits, etc., widespread 
in Africa. It is the mangala of the 


Nubians, and possibly, like that work, 
of Arab origin ultimately. The rules of 
the game are given as played by the 
Senegal Negroes, the Dahomeans, the 
Nago, and those of the Gaboon 

Note upon an implement of 
a paleolithic type from the Victoria Falls, 
Zambesi. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1906, 
XXXVI, 170-171, I pl.) Describes a 
chalcedony implement thoroughly 
paleolithic in type, resembling com- 
pletely a type of flint implements well 
known from the River-Drift gravels of 


Bridgman (F. 


Cunnington (W. A.) 


Curtis (C. D.) 


9, 1907 


Western Europe and England’’) found 
among the coarse stones of the road on 
the left bank immediately above the 
Falls in September, 1905, by the author. 
See Lamplugh (G. W.). 

B.) The new native in 
South Africa. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, 
Va, 1906, XXXV, 385-391, 5. fgs.) 
Discusses the circumstances which have 
led to the industrial, intellectual, re- 
ligious, and social improvement of the 
Zulus. Besides the ‘‘new native’”’ 
there are the ‘‘raw Kafirs’’ with their 
barbarism, and the half-civilized non 
Christians. 


Byroff (K.) Ueber das Land Punt, das 


Weihrauchland der alten gypter. 
(Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. f. Anthrop., 
Miinchen, 1906, xxxvil, 82-83.) Dis 
cusses the mention of Punt in the ancient 
Egyptian inscriptions and the location of 
this **land of incense.’’ Dr D. identi 
fied Punt with the horn of East Africa, 
holding that the Qem7 of the inscriptions 
is neither more nor less than the word 
gum ( Gummiz), still surviving in modern 
language ; ‘‘ Punt is Opone and lives yet 
in the name of Cape Guardafui.’’ 


Clark ( M. Hand spinning and weaving 
among the Boers Ibid., 529-534, 4 
igs. ) lreats of Miss Hobhouse’s pro} 


ect for the establishment of home-indus- 
tries, the work of the girls’ industrial 
SC hool, established at Philippolis in 1905, 
etc. 

String-figures and 
tricks from Central Africa. (|. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1906, XXXVI, 121-131, I 
pl., 6 fgs.) Describes 2 Yao, 8 Ulungu 
(fishing-net, grass hut, wooden spoon, 
swimming on back, bed, bird, star, etc. ), 
one Afipa (fishing-net), two Wajiji, 3 
Manengu (moon, etc. ), one Ubwari and 
one Waganda (locust) string figures and 
tricks observed by the author among Cen 
tral African tribes, No. § of the collec 
tion coincides in result with a Cherokee 
figure, and the trick in No. 14 is known 
from North America and Torres Sts. See 
Parkinson (J.), Haddon ( A. C.). 
Roman North Africa, 
(Rec of Past, Wash., 1907, v1, 67-76, 
6 fgs.) Treats of the ruins of Dongga 
(temple, theater), a typical Roman city, 
Tebessa ({Theveste) with its arch of 
Caracalla, Khremissa with its forum 
ruins (arch, etc. ), Tirngad, the African 
Pompeii’’ (forum, triumphal arch), 


Lambere (triumphal arch), etc. 
van Gennep (A.) 


Un system négre de 
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classification, sa portée linguistique. 
(Rev. des Idées, Paris, 1907, extr., pp. 
12. Résumés and discusses the Negro 
system of classification, elaborated by the 
Bavili of the French Congo, and set 
forth in R. E. Dennett’s book, As she 
Back of the Black Man’ 
don, 1906; see review in this number 
It is, according to Dennett, ‘‘a 
of higher religion superposed on ndoztyo- 


Vind (Lon- 
form 


ism, fetichism with a dynamic basis.’’ 
Haddon (A.C.) String figures from South 
Africa (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1906, 
XXXVI, 142-9, 4 


Marotse ( gorge of Zambesi, canoe, bird), 


Describes 3 


fgs. ) 


2 Batoka (fish-trap, amadande), 3 Por 
tuguese East African (fighting lions, 
bird, ambra), and one from Natal 


(Zulu), with comparative notes, etc. See 

Cunnington (W. ), Parkinson (J.). 
Hamy (FE. T.) Les cent quarante négres 
de M. D’ Avaux 4 Munster 1644. (Bull. 
Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1906, v® s., VII, 
271-275.) Note on the negroes’’ 
said to have formed part of the suite of the 
French ambassador at Miinster in 1644, 
letter of his agent Saint- 
Dr F. de Macedo holds that 
a negro element (due to the 
maritime voyages) in Al 
garva, Alemtejo, etc., in Portugal, M. 
d’Echerac called 
of mulattoes in the 


according to a 


Romain. 
there is 


Portuguese 


attention to the ex- 

istence village of 
Bonny-sur-Loire, descendants of a negro 
from the Island of Bourbon. 

Harper (Cc. H.) Notes on 
of the Gold Coast. The families of the 
Gold Coast. (J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 

XXXVI, 178-185. 

(families), table of 


the totemism 


1906, Treats of 
Abusua 
spect shown to totems, title (the animal 
is called grandfather ), 
transiormation (impertect fu- 
dead turn 
marriage laws (not strictly en- 
forced now on the coast ), funeral customs 


totems, re 
nana, origin- 
legends, 
neral rites 


leopard), 


causes men to 


distinctive marks (absent, also no initia 
tory rites, special dances, etc. ), common 
property (families have common burial 
grounds ), omens, ancestor worship (the 
known 
to every year). 
van Hieu ( A.) 


dead as asamau/fu are sacrificed 

Replies to the question- 
naire. Totemism of the Gold 
( Ibid., 185 -8. ) Brief replies to 290 
questions relating to tribal subdivisions, 
totem animals and ceremonies connected 
therewith, marriage and sex relations, 
childlore, treatment of totem-animal, 
worship of dead, sacrifices, etc. A few 


Coast. 
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notes by a Negro are appended. See 
Harper 

Huguet 
tribus Berbéres et particuli¢rement des 
Béni-Mzab. (R. de l’Ec d’ Anthr. de 
Paris, 1906, XVI, 377-387.) 
the origin and migrations of the Berber 
tribes ; 
the views of 


J.) Origines et migrations des 


Treats of 


references to and discussion of 

Ibn Khaldun (and de 
Slane’scommentaries ), Tauxier, Mercier, 
Masqueray, En Nasri, P. 
H. concludes that the first inhabitants of 
the Mzab were the J/usubei or ALusudbei 
(modern Beni A/zab), who were largely 
of Egyptian origin ; they penetrated the 
Maghrib in the fifth century and ended 
by establishing themselves in the valley 
of the Oued Mzab. 

Hutter (//ftm.) Bamum. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, I-6, 26-32, 44- 
47, 18 fgs.) Describes visit in 1905 to 
Bamum, a Negro city and realm in the 
Cameroons, its government, houses and 

’ villages, graves, 

arts and industries (weaving, bronze 


Mesnage, etc 


arc hitecture, palace 


work, etc. ), fetishes, poison ordeal, etc. 
The people closely resemble 
the Bali, but belong to the ‘‘ Tikai’’ or 
Taia stock. 


Bamum 


Johnston (H.) avd Lyon rhe 
Black Republic, Liberia. (Nat. Geog. 
Mag., Wash., 1907, XVIII, 334-343, 4 


pl., 4 fgs.) Notes on population, prog- 
character of based on 


also H. Johns- 


ress, 


natives, 


reports by authors. See 


ton’s Liberia (2 vols.). rhe illustra 
tions are very good, 

Kaiser (A. Die wirtschaftliche Ent 
wickelung der Ugandabahn-Lander. 


(Globus, Brnschwg., 
85-93, 101 


1907, XCI, 53-57, 
105, 21 fgs.) 
tains notes on the natives of the countries 
along the Ugand railroad, their industries, 


etc.: the Wakamba, Kikuyu, Masai 
(nomadic Wakuafi, Wakawirondo, 


69-73, Con- 


Kabrasch, Sotiko, etc. Also treats of 
European settlers and Asiatic immi 
grants. 

Kissell (Mary L.) African basketry 


weaves. (Science, N. Y., 
xxv, 828.) 
Barotse and Bechuana basketry, present 
ing ‘‘all the typical weaves known in 
America,”’ including the California — 
the first reporting of the list from Africa. 
It is noteworthy that a primitive people 
like the Barotse should possess ** practi- 
cally all the typical weaves known to 
the world.”’ 


v. Kleist ( Od/¢.) 


1907, 5S. 


Notes on a collection of 


Die Oase Bilma. 


| 


Leblond (M.-A.) 


Mochi (A. 


Myers (C.S.) Contributions to I 


Globus, Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 65-66. ) 
Notes the composite character of the 
population — Tibbu and several varieties 
of Tuareg. Marabout influence also. 
Lamplugh (G. W.) Notes on the occur- 
rence of stone implements in the valley 
of the Zambesi around Victoria Falls. 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1906, XXxvI, 
159-169, 1 pl., 3 fgs.) Treats of physi 


wrapl 
ogra] 


ical conditions, general distribu 
tion and character of implements, imple 
mentiferous sites, etc Author leans to 
the opinion that ‘*most of the imple- 
ments were left in their present position 
when the Zambesi flowed in its higher 
valley for some distance below the pres- 
ent Falls.’’ See Balfour (H. 

Moeurs de l|’Océan 
(Mercure de France, Paris, 
1907, LXVIII, 209-220.) Treats of the 
ceremony of circumcision (the greatest 
festival 


Indien. 


and its accompanying dances, 
etc.; the making of ‘‘ blood-brothers ’’; 
love, domestic and family life ; oratory, 
etc., among the natives of Madagascar. 
Dati craniologici sui Sandé. 
(A. perl’ Antrop., Firenze, 1906, XXXVI, 
175-187, 2 pl.) Gives details of meas 


urements, with some descriptive notes of 


6 Niam-Niam (Mangbattu) skulls in 
Florence Museum and of 8 others 
(studied by Hartmann and Shrubsall); 
also of one Mbandiga, 3 Babucir, one 
Bissaaga, and one Mabodu skull (all 
from Hartmann). The average cephalic 
index of all is 72.8. 
mixture are present, including a Bush 
manoid element, Eurafrican, and Negro 


Nilotic. 


Evidences of racial 


gyptian 
The anthropometry 
of the modern Mahommedans. IV. The 
comparison of the Mahommedans with 
the Copts and with the ‘‘ mixed”’ 
groups (J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1906, XXXVI, 237-271, 12 tables, 38 
curves.) Gives results of studies of head 
and nose measurements ; cephalic, upper 


anthropolog 


facial, nasal and gnathic indices ; color of 


skin, hair, and eyes ; character of chin, 
lips, shape of oc ciput, lebe of ear, etc., 
of 1000 Egyptians, including 42 Copts and 
70 **mixed.’’ The mean value of the 
cephalic index, mean length, breadth, 
and auricular height of head, average 
color of hair, shape of head, face and 
ear, degree of prominence of chin, appear 


to be constant in the various provinces of 


Egypt, while from north to south there 
is an increase in the nasal index and a 
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darkening of eye and skin color and in- 
crease in the frequency of spiral and crisp 
hair and of broad noses. The Copts 
have fairer eyes and skin, straighter hair, 
thinner lips, and lower nasal index than 
the Moslems. ‘The ‘‘mixed’’ group is 
darker than the Moslems, with a ten- 
dency to more spiral hair, broader noses 
and thicker lips. The variability of the 
Copts, unmixed Moslems, and ** mixed’ 
Moslems, does not differ appreciably 
Forschungen in 
der westlichen Sahara. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 93-95.) De 
scribes visit of Lieut. Cortier to Taodeni 
and its celebrated salt-mines — earlier 
(even prehistoric) salt-mines existed at 
Taghasa, five days’ journey n. w. of 
laodeni. 

Yéruba string figures. 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1906, XXXVI, 
132-141, 17 fgs.) Describes 16 Yéruba 
(from pagan natives) string fhgures: 
calabash net, saddle, net dance-mask, 
fufu stick, bat, birds in a _ corn-field, 
moving hgure, parrot cage, pig sac k, cat- 
erpillar, wolf's mouth, rams with horns 
interlocked, face-mark of town of Owu, a 
bird, train of dress of queen, white man’s 
camp bed (a quite recent invention). 
See Haddon (A. C.), Cunnington (W. 
A.) 


—— Note on the Asaba people (Ibos) of 


the Niger. (Ibid., 312-324, 2 pl.) 
Treats of religious beliefs (‘‘ Great 
Spirit,’’ chief and subordinate spirits of 
man ; personal god of good luck obtained 
by individual on wedding and owning a 
house ; sacrifices; re-birth of spirit in 
child), origin-legend, chiefs, marriage, 
names, shrines and medicine houses, 
cicatrization (elaborate on face and 
body), face-pigments, color-terms { pau- 
city of terms not due to lack of apprecia- 
tion of color), public ceremonies and 
feasts (?wagi and ihwensu, two annual 
festivals, connected by an intermediate 
one, the dances ( olo, before 
yam-planting ), poison and other ordeals, 
pottery, measurement of time, language 
(numerals, notes on grammar, sen- 
tences). The Asaba are an important 
section of the Ibos, whose language has 
been little studied, and ‘‘no complete 
dictionary exists.’’ 


Petrie (W. M. F.) Migrations. (J. An- 


throp. Inst., Lond., 1906, xxxvI, 189- 
232, II pl.) Full text of article of 
which ‘an abstract was previously noticed 
in the American Anthropologist. 
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Eine Schadelstatte im Boa 
1907, XCl, 
16,1 fg.) Briefaccount of a ‘‘ grave’’ 
the bread-fruit 
tree in the wilderness of central Senegal, 


Scherer (|J.) 


bab. Brnschwg 


Globus, 
15 


in hollow of a gigantic 


containing half a dozen skulls with other 
human remains, probably of ** sorcerers,’* 


the custom being to cast the bodies o 


such into hollow trees. These boababs 


used as cattle shelters. 


e sometimes 
lwo of the skulls were very brachyceph 
alous and orthognathous, belonging prob 
ably to the ‘* Mediterranean race.”’ 

Sheane (J. H. W.) the 
Awemba religion and superstitious ob- 

(J. Anthr. Inst., 

1906, XXXVI, 150-158. lreats briefly 

milungu or guardian spirits, the 


Some aspects of 


servances, Lond., 


mulenga or rinderpest god (albinos are 
said 
the 
ancestor-spirits, reincarnation and ‘* pos 
( with of 


or evil spirits (these 


to be his daughters by the women of 


country devastated), the mifashi or 


sessed women ’”’ souls dead 


chiefs), the 


thwart the benevolent mifashz), images, 


charms, the /i/amfia (a fetish used in a 
war-time as a divining-horn), amulets, 
totems, the hierarchy 


** WISe 


adage 


5 


king, m 


or men,’’ opposed to whom are 
in- 


observances 


the #z/oz7 or wizards and sorcerers), 


stances ofl superstitious 
(child-birth, puberty-initiation of girls, 
divination for sexual purposes, ordeals, 
funeral king, 
The Awemba 
are a primitive people of the Tanganyika 


etc. ), ceremonies (ol 


chiefs, common people ) 


plateau. 
Spiess Das Gehdft des Gottes Zak 
adza in Nogokpo. (Globus, Brnschweg., 
1907, xcl, 6-8, 1 fg. Brief account of 
the seat of the god Zakadza of the Yehve, 
feared 
fices are made. 


much and to whom many sacri- 


He has many names and 


numerous tabus. His priests are also 
judges. 

Torday (E.) avd Joyce (T. A.) Notes 
on the ethnography of the Ba-Yaka. 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1906, XXXVI, 


39-59,2 pl.) ‘Treats of ornaments and 


clothing (scarification and tattooing 
rare), food (dogs not eaten, cannibalism 


abhorred 4 tobacco, but no he mp smok- 
ing), agriculture (anti-thief fetishes), 
habitations, crafts (palm-cloth weaving 
by men, pottery by women ; mete 


the Ba-Mbala, 
trade property 


ullurgy 
smelting 
( she ll 


currency ), government and social organi- 


learned from 


unknown), and 
zation (absolute chief, child belongs to 
village of maternal uncle, marriage by 
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purchase, child-birth, initiation of boys 
by old woman and girls by old man both 


past age of fertility ; slavery universal), 
psychology (children precocious, have 
feeble memory and are not good at 
arithmetic), amusements ( music, 


ling ), morality and justice (every crime, 


except murder, a personal offense, latter 


tribal ), poison ordeal, war, sickness, 
death, burial, religion (soul, malign 
spirits; chief is principal magician), 


sexual relations, folk-lore (English text 
of legend of monkey and falling trees, 
with music of chorus ), language ( vocabu 
lary pages 54-58 The Ba-Yaka 
Bantu people of the Congo Free State. 


area 


Notes on the ethnography of the 
Ba-Huana. (Ibid., 272-301, 3 pl.) 
lreats of ethnic relationship with Ba 


l'eke and Ba-Mbala, physical characters, 
psychology (superior to whites in general 
observation, faculty of hearing especially), 


ornament and dress (tatlooing proper 
not practised ; ornaments not worn in 


ears, nose, lips), food (chiefly manioc 


and maize ; food boiled except insects, 


which are fried ), cannibalism (practised 


by men only), hunting and fishing, 
domestic animals (goats, cats, long 
legged fowl, pig, red-haired dog used 
for hunting), agriculture (clearing done 


by men ; rest left to women), habitations 
(huts of two types ; unmarried men have 
thei: 
women only; children begin work at 
swimming 
( dog-fashion ; dive well), trade and prop- 


each own hut), crafts ( pottery by 


early age), navigation and 


erty (shell-money ; great traders), gov- 


ernment (chief and council of all jfree 


adult males), social organization (dia 
gram of kinship; children belong to 


family of mother 
complic ated), amusements 


; Slave-system somewhat 


no gamb- 


ling ; dances simply for amusement ; 
also dan du venti good ear for 
music, — drums, harps, ¢s7méi— flute); 
morality and justice sexual morality 


arbitration), war 
women), Sic kness 


absent ; poison ordeal ; 
(chief instigators are 
(charms used ), death and burial, religion 
** double’’; 
and the 


a cat-like animal ; 


(theory of body, soul, and 
fetishes common ) time elements 
(lightning rainbow 


big 


g snake) ; language (vocabulary pp. 
292-297 ) 
Weiss ( M. Land und Leute von Mpo 
roro (Globus, Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 
153-159, 165-171, 11 fgs. Third and 


of the Wahima 


women, their clothing, ornament, etc. ; 


fourth sections treating 


== 
== 
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language (Wahima took over language 


of aborigines) ; physical characteristics ; 
intimate relations of Wa- 
their cattle) ; villages and vil 
Wahima clothing and orna 


cattle-culture 


hima and 
lage 
ons, marriage (average two 
wives, except chiefs), the two ‘‘queens,’’ 
or high-priestesses of the spirit Niawingi, 


who rules the people through them, 


the Niawingi-cult is spreading also to 
Ankok 

Winter (Julia | Social customs and 
political conditions of the Mandau So. 
Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 1906, XXXVv, 
656-665, 6 fgs Decribes visit to kraal 
of Pezulu, his wives, etc., and their oc 
cupations. Notes on family life ( woman 
is property), polygamy (children sold to 
old men), slavery, English policy, rela- 


tions of blacks and whites, — English text 


of a Zulu lament. 


Work (M. & Some parallelisms in the 
development of Africans and other races. 
Ibid., 614-621 ; 1907, XXXVI, 37-43, 
105-111, 166-175.) The parallel- 


isms’’ cited relate to language 


and syml 


drum 
slic languages, rude telegraphy 
Duallas 


amon influ- 


enced by segregation ol sexes, secret so 


, sex (language 
cieties), family life (respect for old age 
often marked), economics (myth of ori- 
loom ; smelting of 

Africa), 
societies are schools, as in medi 


Europe 


gin of iron prob- 


ably indigenous in education 
( secret 
eval , politics (feudalism, caste, 
and justice, art, music and 


(drum, flute, violin, 


etc. }, law 
musical instruments 
lute “ music box’’ 5; marimba, possibly 
the origin of the piano ; orchestras, reci 
tatives, minstrels, pantomime, dramatic 


narratives, etc.), religion (creation 


legends, spirit-lore, agnosticism, priest- 
hood, witch-maidens, myth and folk-lore, 
treatment of the dead, 
ideas 

Wright (G. F.) Light from geology upon 
the crossing of the Red Sea by the Chil- 
dren of Israel. Past, Wash., 
1906, V, 295 -: Argues that 
the story is ‘‘ history, and not the product 
of mythological fancy or legendary ac- 
cretion.”’ 


other-world 


(Rec. of 


302, 6 igs. ) 


ASIA 


Bonifacy ) Les groupes ethniques du 
bassin de la riviére Claire, Haut-Tonkin 
et Chine Méridionale. (Bull. Soc. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1906, v® s., VII, 297- 
330, 21 plates.) A valuable article with 
numerous excellent illustrations of ethnic 
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types. Treats of people belonging to the 
Thai (Tho, Heu, Nong, Gidy, Trung 
Cha), La-Qua, Lao, La-ti; Manor Yao 


(Man, Quan-cdc, Cao-lan, Quan-trang, 
Lan-tien, Siao-pan, Ta-pan) ; 
Pa-teng, Nong-é) ; Méo; Lolo 


black Lolos, white 


Pa teng 
Mnong, 


Lolos, Pu-la, Cho-6) 


groups of stocks. The Lolo group B. 
affines with the Burman-Tibetan lan 
guages, the Man with the Chinese. In 
the discussion Deniker compares the 


ethnic diversity of this region to that of 
the Notes on 


characters of the various peoples, aver 


Caucasus. the physical 


age statures and cephalic indices being 
given for several groups The most 
brachycephalic (53.9) are the I i-qua OF 
Pen-ti Lolo, the least (78.4) the Man or 
Yao. The La-qua (1.604) are also the 
tallest, and the ‘‘ black Lolos’’ (1.556 
the shortest. The Thd and Heu have 


pile-dwellings. The Quan-trang submit 


all boys (ca. 12 years) toa 


2) sort of sacer 
dotal initiation. Among the ‘* black 
Lolos’’ a harvest custom of a sexual na 
ture (see chap. H. of Westermarck on 
Marriage ) prevails. 


Burchhardt (H.) Ost 


Arabien von Basra 


bis Maskat auf Grund eigener Reisen. 
(Z. d. Ges. f. Erdk. z. Berlin, 1906, 
7-322, 7 pl.) Describes journey in 
tern Arabia from Basra to Muscat 


Dec., 1903—March, 1904. ¢ 


on people, towns, she 


ontains notes 


iks, etc. The caves 


of Gara are used for cool summer-resi 


dences. The pearl-fishing of the coast, 
slavery of a mild sort (in several places, 


e. g., at Dobbay, the greater part of the 


inhabitants are slaves), etc., are dis- 
cussed. At Dobbay articles ‘‘ made in 
Germany’’ were for sale, and English 


cakes and drops were to be had. 
Buturlins 
(Globus, 


Expedition an die Kolyma. 


Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 192- 


193. ! Briefly résumés the results of the 
expedition of S. A. Buturlin in 1905 
in the region of the Kolyma. The 
dominant peoples are Yakuts and Rus- 


sians (these live in winter in fixed houses, 
but in summer rove about the Delta and 
have summer-dwellings), with some 
Yukaghir and Chukchees. The Yakuts 
of the Delta are Russified, having given 
up their own language for a broken Rus- 
sian. On the middle Kolyma, how- 
ever, the Yakuts have preserved type, 
customs, and speech, and here even the 
Russians speak Yakut. 
David ( ATexandra) Le pacifisme dans 
chinoise. 


l’antiquité 


(Mercure de 


— 
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France, Paris, 1907, 465-471.) Dis- 
cusses the doctrines of peace as found in 
ancient Chinese writings, particularly 
Meh-ti, which 
the 


as those 


the teachings of are not 


so utterly renunciatory in matter of 
ol 
aspect 
Am. 

1906, XXVIII, 97 
M. Jastrow’s article in 
Semitic Langua 
Sumerian’’ is nota 


lolstoi. 
of the 
Antiq., 
Ré- 
the 
for Jan 
theory is still growin 


non-resistance to evil 


Davis (C. H. S \ 
Sumerian 


new 
question, { 
Chi 99. ) 


igo, 
sumeés Prof. 
urna f 
1906. g 
ral 
ig absolutely 


in favor that ** 


Altaic,’’ o1 other lar 


Semitic, but rather “ a highly com 


plicated and largely artificial system for 


writing Babylonian, devised on the basis 


of an earlier ideogt iphic system before a 


simpler phonetic system was intro 
duced, 
Dodd (1 
Ree 


331, 12 tgs.) 


sabel F. The 
Wash 
Historic 


Nicea in Bithynia — gates, 


city of the creed. 


1900, V, 323- 


il arche ologi« al 


ount ol 
wall, site 
Lascaris, Turkish buildings, 

Dussand (R. ) 
fouilles et de I'Ec. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1907, XVI, 97-103. ) 
Reviews briefly recent the 
Hittites (Winckler), Mesopotamian ex- 
of Sinai ( Weill » rela 

Spain Orient 

Melida), Oriental religions in Roman 


of Bishop’ s palace, tower of 


Anciennes civilisations, 


découvertes. (R. 


studies of 


cavations, mines 


tions between and the 


paganism 


Cumont), Diana of Ephesus 
Hogarth ). 


Lile de Chypre, partic uliérement 
aux Ages du cuivre et du bronze. (Ibid., 
145-175, 14 fgs.) First part of a 


our knowledge of 
Cyprus, especially in the ages of copper 


resume ol ancient 
After giving an account of 
investigations and investigators, D. dis 
cusses the primitive population (Cyprus 
was colonized, probably toward the end 


and bronze. 


f the neolithic period, by A®gean tribes 
of 


the general characteristics of 


of the same race as those Crete), 


the 
lithic epoch and of the copper and bronze 


neo 


ages (polished stone implements rare ; 
no neolithic tombs; pierced monoliths ; 
first and 


second bronze epochs, the second Myce 


long copper period with tombs ; 


nzan ; inhumation in copper and bronze 
and 
terra 
), Cypriote 


epochs ; local abundant 
varied but 
cotta figurines, rude idols, etc. 


ceramics (subneolithic ; 


ceramics 
poor in inspiration ; 
copper age with 
relief or incised decoration ; first bronze 
age with painted geometric design, com- 
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mon pottery painted or in relief; second 


bronze or Cypro Mycenzan ; 


ige 
Greco-Phenician ), etc. 


Fritsch (G. 


dstlichen Urbevélkerungen und ihre 


Ueber die Verbreitung det 
Be 
ziehungen zu den Wandervélkern. (Glo- 


bus, Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 5-14, 21-26, 


37-44. 19 tgs. lreats of the Veddas 
of Ceylon (‘the furthest displaced rep- 
resentatives of an Asiatic primitive 
people, scattered in island-like groups 


through the greater part of Central and 


astern Asia’’), and their cognates in 
the wild tribes of Hindustan ( Yeruwa, 
Chiangs, etc, ), the Miao-tse of China, 
the Senoi of Malacca, the wild Hiengs 


of Cambodia, the aborigines of the Anda- 
mans and Nicobars, 
matra, the Australian blacks, Papuans, 


Kubus of Su 


the 


aborigines of the Solomon Is., New 
Hebrides, gritos of the Philippines, 
Alfurus of Celebes, ete Dr F. recog 
nizes two types among the Australians, 


ol the 
occur among the Negritos of the Philip 
pines and elsewhere out of its present 
the Alfurus are Veddaoid 
probably several other peoples of the East 
In 
primitive population was Australoid, fol 
lowed by a Negritic element from the 
West, to which latter were added Indo 
The Pithecanthropu 
resembled the Australian, who is about the 


and traces real Australian type 


area, are 


as 


Indies. the Philippines the most 


Chinese peoples. 


oldest re presentative of the human race, 

having been preserved by the wild and 

pr ytective In 
the tropic East, Africanoid elements are 
also discernible. 

Goldstein Die Herkunft der Juden. 
(Ibid., 124-128.) 
of the Jews, partic ularly the 


otherwise environment. 


Discusses the origin 
theory of 
their origin from a few merchant-families 


of India (colonization of Europe from 
Canaan), properly rejected by the author, 
Although the Christian as well as the 


Jewish religion came from Canaan, 
neither, as a 
that land. G. 
Jewish type among the 
Caucasus, 

Goodspeed (FE. J.) Tertag and Sarkis ; 
an Armenian folk-tal« (Amer. Antiq., 
Chicago, 1906, XXVIII, 133-134.) Eng 
lish the Ethiopic (Geez) 
of ‘‘ the story of Sarkis of Armenia, and 
the story of St Tertag, King of Armenia, 
and the story of the King of Rome, and 
the the of the 


‘* Armenians from the faith of Rome.’’ 


somatic unity, came from 


seeks out a characteristic 
peoples of the 


version from 


occasion of separation 


aE 
En 


Hosseus (k. 
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Heidenstamme (Die) der Malaiischen 


Halbinsel. Globus, Brnschwg., 1907, 
XCI, 108-110.) Critical résumé of Skeat 
and Blagden’s Pagan Rac of the 


Malay Peninsula (2 vols., Lond., 1906). 


Hodson C.) The ‘‘Genna’’ among 


the tribes of Assam. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
Lond., 1906, XXXVI, 92-103.) Treats of 
the tabu, or gexna, among the Tibeto- 
Burman tribes headed by the Mertheis 
( Manipuris) — social organization, com- 


munai and crop tabus, individual tabus 


(child-birth, marriage, etc. ), food tabu, 


tabu on birth and death of animals in 
house, warrior’s tabu ; origin of gennas, 
gennas and magic, and religion. Many 
gennas are protective, other clearly magi- 
cal. H. sees in the genna customs ‘‘ the 
foundation of all communal life.’’ Com 
munal gennas arise from individual gen 
nas. 


Hoskins {(F. E.} The rock city of Petra. 


( Nat. Geog. Mag., Wash., 1907, XVIII, 
233 2901, 5 pl.) Treats of the s74, or 
entrance defile, ‘‘ Pharaoh’s treasury,’’ 
the great theater, the Corinthian tomb 
and temple, the <7e7, or monastery, etc. 
Further details concerning Petra will be 
found in W. Libbey and F. E. Hoskins’ 
The Jordanvalley and Petra (2 vols. N. 
1g05 

Kurzer Bericht iiber den 
Verlauf zweier in das Innere von Si 
ausgefiihrten Studienreisen. (Z. d. Ges. 
f. Erdk. z. Berlin, 1906, 190-196. ) 
Contains a few ethnographic notes. The 


natives of the Doi Djieng, Dao region 
are known to the Siamese as Pigah, 
** possessed by devils.’’ The ruined an- 
cient Siamese town of Djieng Hsen is of 


great archeological importance. Petcha 
bun is half Siamese, half Laotian. 


Lapicque (l.) Les négres de Asie et la 


race négre en général. (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1906, V® s., VU, 
233-249.) Treats of the Asiatic Negroes 
( Melanesians and Papuans, and Negroid 


Australians; Negritos of Malacca and 
the East Indian Archipelago ; Negroes 
of Hindustan, Dravidians and pre-Dra 
vidians, traces of Negro peoples from 
India to the Red Sea). ‘The general 
character of the Negro and the physical 
peculiarities of various Negro and Ne 
groid races are also discussed. The 
primitive Negro race, extending origi 
nally from Africa into the Indo-Paci 


islands, in ancient times, is fundamentally 
on L.. considers the radio-pelvic index 
a test of Negro race. The mixed races 
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(e. g., Arab-Negro) are and have been 
numerous and important in Africa. Ac 
cording to L. a Negrois ‘‘a man with 
black skin, frizzly hair, and flat nose.’’ 


Maurer (F.) Die Ablésungsformen im 
Alten und Neuen Testament. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1997, XCI, 111-113.) Treats 


briefly of the various forms of absolution 
in the Hebrew Bible —circumcision, 
animal-sacrifice, paschal lamb, absti- 
nence from eating of blood, exposure of 
children, hierarchy, etc M. thinks that 
human sacrifice is the beginning and 
the end of all attempts to appease the 
deity. 

Nagai Di Die Urbewohner Japans. 
( Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. f. Anthrop., Miin- 
chen, 1906, 70-74. ) Treats of prehis 
toric and protohistoric Japan, people * 
archeological remains, etc. — kitchen 
middens, dwelling-pits, pottery, orna- 
ments, tools and implements, idols, etc. 
Various hypotheses are briefly discussed 
(Torii, Tsuboi, Koganei). Dr N. ac 
cepts the views of Koganei, in accord 
ance with which the stone-age people of 
Japan are identified with the Aino 


** Japan was once an Aino realm.’ 


Nelson (T. F.) Site of ancient Persep- ] 
olis. ( Rec. ol Past, Wash., 1900, VI, 
131-137, 4 igs ) Treats brie fly ot palace- 
ruins, ‘‘ Portal of all Nations,’’ ‘‘ Hall 
of 100 Columns,’’ inscription of Xerxes, 
tombs of the kings, etc. 
Offord (J.) Babylonian and Assyrian 
dream-books, (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 
1907, XXIX, 17-21.) Based on A. Bois- 
sier’s Choix de textes relatifs a la divi 
nation Assyre Babylonienne (Geneve, 
1905). It would appear that much of the 
matter in Artemidorus’ Onetrocritica may 
have come from Asia Minor, and ©. sees 
** proof of the Babylonian origin of many 
members of the Greek pantheon.’’ 
Papillault G. ) Associations des jeunes 
gens chez les Turcomans. (R. de l’Ec. 
d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1906, XVI, 369 
372.) Reproduces from a French trans b) 


lation { Paris, 1840) of W. D. Cooley’s 
General History some observations of Ibn 
Batuta (1324-1325 A. D.) concerning 
associations of youths among the Turco- 
mans of Anatolia; and gives a brief 
résumé of the 
Schurtz’s A// 
biinde (Berlin, 1902). 

Peet (S. D.) The history of the ante- 
diluvian world. (Am. Antiq., Chi- | 

cago, 1906, XXVIIi, 17-32, 5 igs.) 

Compares Biblical and pagan views of | 


chief conclusions of 


rsi en und Manner 
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God, cherubim, first death, location of 
Paradise, war of Titans, 
the ( Ibid., 


Compares Biblical and 


The bow cloud. 


So, 6 


in 


fgs. ) 
g 


pagan accounts of ark and deluge, origin 
of sacrifice, the covenant, Jehovah and 
foreign divinities, etc. ; 

- Ihe inheritance of Noah. (Ibid., 
1907, XXIX, I-16, 5 igs.) lreats of 
the story of Cain and Abel, the distinc 
tion between the good and bad ( obedi 


ent and disobedient } classes of mankind, 
Fall to the Flood, ante- 


Noachic inventions, etc.; compares Bibli 


history from the 


cal data with traditions, myths, etc., of 
ancient and primitive peoples, from 
which the author argues that ‘‘ the 
Scripture story is perfectly correct and 
reilabie 

Proctor (H.) Hebrew anthropology. 
(Ibid., 1906, XXVIII, 11-13.) Discusses 
the Biblical Nephelim (and their gigan 
tic descendants, the Anakim), Horites, 
etc. 

— Chinese drums, bells and towers. 


Based on S. Bushnell’s 
on Chin rt, published 
by the British Government. 
rhe history of the Hebrew alpha- 
Ibid., 329-334.) Points out 
the refutation of the de Rougé Phenician 
theory seeks to that ‘‘ the 
square derived 


(Ibid., 89-91. ) 


recent work 


bets. 
and show 


Hebrew character was 
directly from hieroglyphics.’’ 
Sayce 4. H.) A Babylonian tourist of 
the Abrahamic age and his map of the 
world, Ibid., 334-338, 1 fg.) 
Abridged from in Expository 
Zim rhis interesting map 
with accompanying description are at 


article 
(London). 
least as old as the Khammurabi period, 
and has a bearing on the 
the ‘‘ Garden of Eden.’’ 
Schrader (F.) Nouvelles observations 


geography of 


sur l’atmosphére de I’ Asie et son role 
historique, (R de Vl Cc. d*Anthr. de 
Paris, 1907, XVII, 176-179.) Résumés 
and discusses the observations of Sir H. 
Macmahon and E. Huntington in the 
Geographical Journal for September and 
October, 1906, on the climate and dry- 
ing up of Seistan, etc., In central Asia. 


The 
the 
the existence of the narrow bond uniting 


of the 
regime 


presence ( asplan sea, near 


boreal of Seistan, ‘‘ proves 
the blowing of the monsoons, and, he nce, 
that of the of 
India and China, with the desiccation of 
Central Asia since the end of the glacial 
epoch,’’ 


two great human hives 
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Scidmore (E. R.) Archeology in the air, 
(Nat. Geog. Mag., Wash., 1907, XVIII, 


151-103, igs Gives account of 
visit to the ruins on the rock of Sigiri, 
near Dambool, Ceylon. Here was the 


fortress and palace of King Kasyapa, 
afterward a monastery, subjected last to 


Malabar marauders 


—— Women and children of the East. 
Ibid., 248-271, 23 pl., 1 fg.) Aol 


lection of interesting and valuable illus- 
trations showing the life, 
of 


Japanese, 


activities, etc., 


Hindu, 


Javanese, Burmese, Manchu, 


Cingalese, Tamil, Toda, 


and Siamese women and children. 
Shedd (E C.) ¢ 
Asia. (Rec. 
3-8, 5 fgs.) 


limaie ana 
Past, 


Climate 


history in 
Wash., 
has had 


western ol 
1907, VI, 
a most important rdéle ** history of the 
great Ort ntal ¢ mpires 1s In the main the 
history of the city men, who inhabit the 
irrigated districts.’’ Absolutism was 
the price paid for codperation on a large 
Climatic pro 
duced nomad life and kept it beside the 
city. Hungry shepherd hordes ‘‘ lived’’ 


on the cities and camped on their ruins, — 


scale. conditions also 


the nomads were often fierce warriors 


who destroyed, and built nothing. 


Dr Stein’s letzte Forschungen in Ost- 
turkestan. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1907, 
xCIl, 96-97.) Résumés the latest in 
vestigations of Dr Stein in Khotan 
(here dwell the isolated Pakhpo, con 


geners of the Galchas), at the ruins of 
Rawak and Domoko, Khadahk, etc. 


Sykes (P. M.) Phe Gypsies of Persia. 
A second vocabulary. J. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1906, XXXVI, 302-311.) 


Jiruft, Sirjan, and 
Khorasan Gipsy dialects of 96 words 
with translation in French and English. 


Tafel ( A.) Dr 


Gives vocabularies of 


lafels weitere 


Reisen in 

Nord-China, Z. d. Ges. f. Erdk. z, 
Berlin, 1906, 356-365 Extract from 

| letter of Feb. 25, 1906, giving account 
| of journey from Kwei-hwa-tch’eng to 
Sharakuto. Contains notes on towns, 
people, etc. — the Ordos, particularly. 


White (G. E.) 


\ primitive cattle-shrine 


in Asia Minor. Rec. of Past, Wash., 
1907, VI, 99-102, 3 fgs.) Describes 
the ruins of a temple, et ( the pottery 
remains date from about 600 B b 

shown by the numerous baked clay fig 
urines of oxen or cows with branching 
horns, to hav been an ancient cattle 
shrine —on the top of Chirishli Tepe, 


near Cavak, 25 miles from the Black sea. 


At Eye are Hittite 


sculptures with a bull- 


| 
| 


sacrifice or bull-worship dating from 


1200 B. Cattle worship was prom- 
inent among the primitive peoples of this 
region 

Wright (F. B 


( Ibid 


account of the 


The fortress of Masada. 
Brief 
fortress 


1906, V, 368-372, 4 fgs. ) 
ruins of the last 
the Jews after the fall of Jerusa 
lem in A. D. 71. 
of Zaweirah near the Dead sea 
Zugmayer (E.) Eine Reise durch Ost 
turkestan und Westtibet. 


Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 133-138, 5 fgs.) 


It is 15 miles north 


(Globus, 


Contains a few notes on the town of Old 
Kashgar, Jakub Beg, Khotan, etc. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 

Albrecht (F.) Chinesenin Samoa. (Glo 

bus, Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 176-177.) 

Notes on the recent introduction of Chi 


nese coolies 


now ca. 1000) In Samoa. 
The Samoan men look down upon the 
Chines¢ women not so much. 


Brandeis A.) Ethnographische Beo 
bachtungen iiber die Nauru-Insulaner. 
(Ibid., 57-62, 73-78, 9 fgs.) Treats 

volcanic island of 

Nauru, west in the Gilbert group in the 

Pacific Houses and furniture, fire-mak 


ing by stick-friction, food and food-tabus 


of the natives of the 


(never cannibals), clothing and orna 
tattooing 

(lines, 
torches), catching frigate- 


ment (face-painting in dances ; 
rare; ear-ornaments), fishing 


hooks, 
bird, 


nets, 


domestic animals (pigs, dogs of 


mixed race, fowls, etc.), plants (cocoa- 


nut, pandanus, etc.), dances (mostly 
pantomimes ; chiefly from the Gilbert 
Is., the language of which is used in 
the accompanying songs), plays and 


(ball with strict rules), canoes, 
basketry, oyster-shell ornaments, rope 
battles (formerly very fre- 
(only village elders), 
, marriage, inheritance, etc., 
position of woman (good), birth and 
death (hut-burial), skuil-cult 
(now absolete), gods (introduced from 
Gilbert Is.), shamanism, festivals ( pu- 
berty-ceremonies of chief’s daughter), 
igin-legend. 

An Australian leg- 


games 


and threads, 
quent), chiefs 


slaves ( rare 


customs 


astronomy, etc or 


Giant (A) in a cave 


end. (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1907, 
XXIX, 29-31.) Tells how his mother- 


in-law and her two grandchildren killed 


the int Murkupang, whose spirit be- 
came a night-bird, mumgatch. 

Hagen (—) Ueber meine letzte Reise 
nach Sumatra und Banka. ( Korr.-Bl. 
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d. D. Ges. f. Anthrop., Miinchen, 1906, 
xxxvul, 80-81.) Brief notes on the 
Orang-Kubus in the primitive forests of 
Palembang, still nomadic with no agri- 
culture or cattle-breeding. ‘They number 
some 3000 divided tribes. 
Their 
are mummified and treated with fragrant 
herbs} Skin-diseases are very common 
and infant mortality Dr H. 
brought three skeletons of Orang- Kubus 
back with him to Europe. 


into ca. 30 
eligion is very primitive (bodies 


great. 


Hose (C.) avd Shelford (R.) Materials 
for a study of tatu in Borneo. (J. 
Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1906, 60- 


gI, 3 
cusses much valuable 


pl., fgs. Presents and dis 
material from the 
numerous Bornean tribes: Kayan, Ken- 
yah, Kenyah-Kalamantan, Kalamantan, 
Sea Dayak, etc. 

sex, part of body 


Character of 


designs, 
tatued, ceremonials 
(very little, except with Kayan women, 
with whom it is very elaborate), and ob- 
ject of tatu (ornament, sign of bravery, 


g 
curative end protective against disease, 


etc. ), are discussed. A table-résumé 
of facts and conclusions is given. The 
most and best tatued. 


Maloh 


Kayans are the 
The Land Dayaks, Punan and 
are not tatuers. 

Maoris (The) of New Zealand. 
Geog. Mag., Wash., 1907, XVIII, I9gI- 
199, 7 pl., 1 fg.) Brief note with ex- 
cellent photographs of Maori types, etc. 
The Maoris number some 35,000 and 
have retired to certain ‘‘reservations’’ in 
the northern provinces. In many things 
they are worthy rivals of the whites, and 
both men and women are proud of their 
right to vote. 

Mathews (KR. H.) 


inal tribes in Australia. 


( Nat. 


Sociology of aborig- 


(Am. Antiq., 


Chicago, 1906, xxvill, 81-88.) Brief 
descriptions of the primary and sec- 
ondary, ‘‘blood’’ and ‘‘shade’’ divi- 
sions of the Kurnu, Kamilaroi, some 


Victorian tribes, and the Warramonga, 

with notes on totems, descent, marriage, 

etc. 
-—— The totemistic system in Australia. 
(Ibid., 140-147.) Treats of Warra- 
monga, Wombaia, Kurnu, Kamilroi, 
Mr M. believes that ‘‘neither promis- 
cuous intercourse of the sexes, nor what 
has been called ‘group marriage,’ have 
ever existed during the social institutions 
of the aborigines of Australia.’’ Totems, 


etc., have been ‘‘developed in accord- 
ance with surrounding circumstances and 
conditions of life.’’ 
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—— Folk-lore of some aboriginal tribes of 
Vict (Ibid., 1907, XxIx, 44-48.) 


English text of legends telling about how 


ia, 
snakes became poisonous ; ngurrau, the 
dyirri-dyriwitch, the 
wagtail ; grapkill the 
the special characteristics of each origi 


the turkey-buzzard ; 

inlly hawk, and 
nating at the time. 

Methods Hawaii. 


1906, 


(Some) of fishing in 

So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
Vv, 145-149, 6 fgs lreats of native 
Japanese fishermen. Boats, hooks, 
** tore hing,’’ hand cap 
octopus-fishing 


spearing, 


ture mollusks, alga 


with cowrie-shell, etc., are described 


Péch (R Bemerkungen iiber die Ein 
geborenen von Ost und Siid-Neu 
Guinea, (Z. d. Ges. f. Erdk. z. 


Berlin, 1906, 490-492.) Contains brief 


notes on the natives of the Cape Nelson 
region in November, 1905, all the 
tribes held dances), Collingwood Bay 


from a mound the author obtained pot- 
tery far superior to any in modern New 
Port Moresby, Dutch New 


(lowest Papuan tribe met) 


(,uinea ) 
Guinea 
the Kaja-kaja of Meauke have no pot 
tery, roast their food before the open fire, 
are head-hunters, have a complicated 
The Kworafi of Cape 
are pile-dwellers with a decadent 

system. Near Port Moresby are 
the Hulah, notable by reason of their 


totem-system 
Nelson 


totem 


light color, often blond hair, European 
features, etc. 
Schlaginhaufen 


iiber den Sagittalumfang und seine Kom- 


(O.) Untersuchungen 


poneriten an 100 Schideln aus Mela 
nesian (Mitt. d. V. f. Erdk. zu 
Dresden, 1907, Sbdr., pp. 10-40, 14 
fgs Details results of measurements 
of sagittal circumference of 100 Mela- 


nesian skulls (20 each from Nusa, Gazelle 
penin., delta of Purasi, lower Fly river, 


Torres Sts., etc.) —the range is 330- 
398 mm. Of these skulls 73 were 
dolichocephalic, 25 mesocephalic, 2 
brachycephalic. The  fronto-parietal, 
fronto-occipital, and  parieto-occipital 


considered. 

Die Rechtssitten der Jap- 
Eingeborenen. Brnschweg., 
1907, XCl, 139-143, 149-153, 171- 
175.) Résumés the legal customs of 
the natives of the island of Yap in the 
Carolines — family and 
(parental, inheritance, marriage, posi 
tion of pregnancy and tabus, 
children, divorce, menses, adoption, tat- 


indices are 
Senfft ( A.) 


(Globus, 
personal law 
woman, 


tooing, etc., prostitution, freemen and 
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dependents, blood covenant, belief in im- 


mortality, death), property-law (cur- 
rency, land, family and community, pro 
tection of property, 
things 


hospitality, finds, 
pledging, sale, loan, gift, 


law 


stolen 


security, etc.), criminal accident, 


blood-revenge, right 
adultery, 


wounding, tre 


of asylum, etc. ; 


wife-stealing, rape, abortion, 
ison, libel, ‘* magic, 


institutions for enforcing law, offenses 
against custom), state, government and 
national law state and community, 
chiefs and other officials, women chiefs, 


property, le gislation, war, international 


relations), etc. The Yap population 


consists of So percent freemen and 20 
percent mi/in , ordependents, Monog- 
amy is now the rule rhe position of 
woman is subordinate. Che pater- 


familias has no right to kill his children. 
Adultery of the husband (except with a 


prostitute) is cause for divorce. Segre- 


gation of girls at menstruation is in 
vogue. 

Thomas (N. W. Addenda to Australian 
canoes and rafts. J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1906, XXXVI, 409-412.) Addi 


tional data to article in previous volume. 
Notes further 
west of Northern Territory. 


canoe-area in 
Use of raft 
Riverina district. 


extension ol 


was not 
Attention 
canoe and 


uncommon in 

is called to relation between 

bark or hol- 

Malay dug-out, as well as 

bark canoe is found Car- 

north 
of Moreton bay one tribe used human 
figure heads for their canoes. 

Worcester (D. C.) ‘The non-Christian 
tribes of northern Luzon. ( Philippine 
J. of Sci., Manila, 1906, 1, 791-873, 67 
pl.) See the review by Dr A. E. Jenks 
in this issue. 


water-vessel of 
low wood. 
in the Gulf of 


pentaria, west side Somewhere 
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Adams (H. C.) 
The city that was exchanged for New 
York. (Nat. Geog. Mag., Wash., 1907, 
XVIII, 365-373, 6 pl., 1 fg.) Contains 
good illustrations of ethnic types, etc. 


Picturesque Paramaribo, 


with some notes on Javanese, Hindus, 
Negroes, etc. The patois of the blacks is 
called saki-taki, and their highly colored 
kerchief draping the head is the Ao¢ 
costume. The ‘‘ Bush negro’’ 
type of African. 

Ancient inhabitants of 
of Past, Wash., 1907, 


fomisst 
isa 
Barbour (FE. H.) 
Nebraska, (Rec. 
VI, 40-46, 5 fgs. ) 


y Corrects 
hensions, describes si/us, methods of in- 


misappre- 


Blackman (FE. E.) 


640 


vestigation, etc. Human bones have 
been found in the loess in several new 
localities near Long’s Hill. At Long’s 
Hill 3 races of men are said to be rep- 
resented and the fragments indicate prob- 
ably 10 or 12 skulls ( *‘ of Neanderthal 
type’’) from the loess bone bed. Prof. 
B. thinks that ‘‘ lines of evidence every- 
in Glacial man in America, and possibly 
the loess beds in Florence (Nebr. ) may 


where have been leading toward belief 


furnish proof.’’ 

Bayliss (Clara K.) The McEvers mound, 
Pike county, Ohio. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1907, VI, 21-27, 2 fgs.) De- 
scribes excavation by Mr McEvers in 
1905 of this enormous mound, which 
**seems to have been constructed of bas- 
kets full of sand, clay, ashes, and char- 
coal; and the separate loads can be 
distinctly traced,’’ and of seven other 
smaller mounds, their contents, etc. In 
the large one was found a log vault, with 
indications on the flooring of many skele- 
ton burials. Human and animal bones, 
pottery, flints, pearl beads, etc., were 
found, and in one case a patella and 
tooth of a horse ( post-European ). 
Prehistoric man in 
Nebraska. (Ibid., 76-79.) Cites four 
items (human remains from beneath 10 
ft. of loess soil, near Lost Dog creek, 
Neb., with implements, pottery, frag- 
ments, etc.; a limestone spear from a 
hill not far from where the Nebraska 
loess man was found ; a leaf-shaped im- 
plement made from agate in petrified 
wood, unearthed about a mile from the 
‘loess man’’; a bowlder from Cedar 
county (now on the campus of the Ne- 
braska State University) —on the top are 
the imprint of a left foot and many deeply 
worn characters, as evidences of pre-loess 
man in Nebraska. 

om Nehawka flint quarries. (Ibid., 
103-110, 6 fgs.) Gives an account of 
the investigations of Mr Pollard in 1901 
and of the author in 1901-1903, of the 
Nehawka (Nebr.) quarry pits used by 
the Indians in times anterior to the em- 
ployment of firearms. Rudely chipped 
flints of the ** Quivera type’’ are found 
on the surface, but so far no worked 
flints in the mine. Fire and water are 
thought to have been used by the primi- 
tive miners. A few potsherds have been 
found on the surface. 


Brierley (J.) Parsons (F.G.) Notes 


on a collection of ancient Eskimo skulls. 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1906, XxXxvI, 
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104-120.) Describes, with details of 
measurements 17 (female 2, child 1) 
Eskimo skulls from old graves near 
Godthaab and Christianshaab, on the 
islands of Rybeholm and Storoer and at 
Ikerasak. 
pean. All are markedly dolichocephalic 
(av. index 73.8 Earlier external clo- 
sure of sutures is noted in Eskimo as 
compared with European crania. A 


One skull is possibly Euro- 


number of special features are noted 

The shell heaps of 
Florida. Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, 
V, 331-338, 6 fgs.) Briefly describes 
the more important heaps and heap 
localities, the constitution, contents, etc. 
Near New Smyrna are immens¢ heaps. 
In these Florida middens human and 
animal bones, implements of bone and 
flint, sinkers, bowls, spoons and other 
utensils of shell, pottery, rude clay 
images, ornaments, etc., have been 
found. Also a few objects of metal and 
occasionally beads, etc., of glass. Some 
of the shell mounds are of great antiquity 
and occupancy by successive races is 
often indicated. ‘The heaps have been 
made use of for lime and road-making by 
the whites. 


Burpee (L. J.) The romance of the fur- 


trade. (Trans. Ottawa Lit. and Sci. 
Soc., 1907, 82-107.) Discusses the 
travels and experiences of dela Vérendrye 
(notes on contact with Mandans and 
Sioux), Radisson, Hearne (Chipewyans 
and Eskimo), Hendry (Blackfeet), 
Henry (Chippewas, Crees, Sioux, 
Saulteurs), etc. The ‘‘ worsted mash- 
yuemcate’’? of Madame Langlois (p. 
105) is probably a matshig (Ojibwa 
for ‘*petticoat’’). In Henry’s time 


the Chippewas called rum Zng/ish milk. 


Burrows (E. D.) The Pueblos of 


America. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, 
Va., 1906, XXxv, 78-87, 5 fgs.) Gen- 
eral account. Author visited the chief 
Pueblos. Notes on Zuii, Moqui, Taos, 
Laguna, Acoma, Katzimo (the “ En 
chanted Mesa ’’ ), etc. 


Bushnell (D. I., Jr) The origin of 


J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1906, XXXVI, 172-7, 2 pl.) 
the wampum of the Tradescant Museum 
in South Lambeth (from catalogue of 
1656), the drawings of John White and 
the small wampum collection now in the 
British Museum (two small belts, several 
small bands, a number of strings of 
beads, étc.). The author holds that 
wampum originated with the Indians, 


wampum. (J. 
Describes 
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although the whites soon took to manu- 
As late as 1700, 
however, ‘‘ the Indians of New England 
were making wampum in their primitive 


facturing the beads 


fashion.”’ 

Cross (J. F.) ¢ ape Prince of Wales and 
its people. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, 
Va., 1906, XXXV, 535-539, 4 fgs.) 


rhis cape has one of the largest Eskimo 


settlements on the Arctic coast. The 
physical and mental characters of the 
natives are briefly noted. They are 


traders by nature and their highly devel 
opea commerce ial instinct enabled 
them to share in the development of the 
wealth of the region. 


has 


Their women do 
not care to intermarry with the whites. 
heir future progress is assured if they 
are not demoralized by paternalism of 


the whites or deprived of their sea-food, 
} 


etc., by them 
Curtis (W. A.) The light fantastic in 
the central west. Country dances of 


many nationalities in Wisconsin. (Cen- 


tury, N. Y., 1907, LXXIII, 570-579, 15 


fgs.) Treats of Irish, German, Swiss, 
Norse dances especially; also Bohe- 
mian, etc. At New Glarus is the capi- 
tal of the largest Swiss settlement in the 


country. Their chief dance is ‘‘ Kilby 
Monday”? ( Kirchweihe). At Prairie 
du Sac is Count Haraszthy’s old Magyar 
settlement. 

Du Bois (C. G.) 
an agriculturist. 


The primitive Indian as 
(So. Wkmn., Hamp 


ton, Va., 1906, XXXV, 500-503.) Con- 
tact with the whites (as, e. g., with the 


Pimas) ‘‘destroyed the agricultural life 


which was as native to the aborigine as to 


himself.’’ The agricultural productions 


of the Indians have been overestimated. 
Miss D. considers ‘‘ extremely conserva 
tive’’ the estimate of 1,000,000 for the 


population of the U. S. 
it, she 


aboriginal 
10,000,000 would be more like 
thinks. 

Flathead Indians, The. (Am. Antiq., 
Chicago, 1907, XXIX, 25-28.) Sketch 
of contact with whites. Reprinted from 
the Aecord- Herald, Chicago, 

Flower (F. A.) Ancient American free 
delivery. Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, 
V, 363-365.) Describes the manner in 
which membersof the Pillagers (Ojibwa), 
etc., of the north shore of Lake Superior 
notify the chief of the tribe of their in- 
ability to attend the wild-rice by deposit- 
ing in some cache (rock-crevice, holes in 
or under trees, etc.), a piece of bark, 

wood or bone with ‘* hieroglyphics’’ on 
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it. ‘This is forwarded by the first-comer 
along the trail. The Pillagers have 
‘always’? had this ‘free delivery’’ 


system. 

Preserving Wisconsin 
( Ibid., 1907, V1, 137-140, 2 fgs. ) 
account 


mounds. 
(ives 
of almost sacrile gious destruc 

Efforts by the State 
Carroll 


tion’’ still in process 
Beloit College, 
College (Waukesha), the State Arche 
ological Waukesha Women’s 
Club, Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Milwaukee Museum, Wisconsin 
State Historical Society, have all done 
good work, A large 
‘*man mound’’ 


University, 


Society, 


mound area near 


Racine, the at Baraboo, 
the Cutler mounds at Waukesha are now 
public property, parks, etc. 

Frié (V.) I. Die Bilderschrift der Mach 
ikui-Indianer Il. 
Mythen- und Menschenwanderungen in 
Siidamerika, (Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. f. 
Anthrop., Miinchen, 1906, XXXVII, 
144-149, 3 fgs. ) Describes the picture 
writing of the Machikui the 
northern Chaco here one finds (e, g. 


im Chaco Boreal. 


Indians of 
in the signs for ‘‘tree,’’ ‘‘ fish-dance,’’ 
etc.) the beginnings of hieroglyphics. 
F. notes the confusion in the linguistic 


nomenclature of this area; also the fre- 
quency of speech-changes among the 


the 
second 


Indians accent, however, 
The paper treats of 
migrations of myths and peoples (F. 


Chaco 
remains. 


finds himself in disagreement with 
Ehrenreich, e. g., as to fire-bird, cult 
and sacrifice, which do occur in 5S. 


America; fables do not develop here 
independent of their carriers as may have 
been the case in the Old World, where 
written languages exist). FF. finds the 
Kadiuveo myths practically the same as 
reported by Azara two centuries ago, and 
* with them myths pass for religion and 
are not annotated, being told by the 
priests or sung in the “ spirit language.”’ 
After this come the animal tales, etc., 
over which the Indians make merry — 
the two things are never confused, Be 
the * wild’’ and the 
Cordillera peoples F. notes these differ- 
ences: The former are more democratic 
and casteless even over against budding 
priesthoods, do not comprehend celibacy, 
have a greater horror incest, are 
monogamous with rare exceptions— the 
Incas represent the greatest remove from 
such primitive conditions. F. places far 
back in human history the origin of the 
many parallels in myths and legends — 


tween Indians 


of 


= 
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> 


he would make the //omoa /alus rather 
a Flom Mixture of myths 
means mixture of blood. 


mythopeus, 


Sambaqui-Forschungen im Hafen von 
Antonina, Parana. 
1907, XCI, 117 map, 4 fgs.) Gives 
the situation and nature of 
three sambaquis, or shell-heaps, investi- 
gated by the author, their contents, etc. 
In all the strata (corresponding to differ- 
ent culture periods, or to different peo- 
ples) corpses had been buried with votive 
gifts of stone implements, rude and un- 
polished ; sometimes with evidences of 
cannibalism. F. thinks these shell-heaps 


irnschwg 


(Globus, I g-, 


122, 
account ol 


really represent several culture-stages, 
some of which belong to the ances- 
tors of the Botocudos. Some petro- 


glyphs in the neighborhood of Antonina 
are figured; also some from St Domingo 
near Corumba in Bolivia seen by the 
author, and, previously, by Boggiani. 
In the sambaquis were found stones used 
for breaking open oysters, as by the 
people of the These 
over 
marshes, as enclosures of ‘‘ fish-ponds,”’ 
etc., as well as being piles of refuse. 
Frié ( V.) avd Radin (P.) Contributions 
to the Study of the Bororo Indians, with 
a description of an ethnographic collec- 
tion presented to the Berlin 


country to day. 
shell-heaps served as ‘‘ bridges”’ 


Museum 
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Bororo vocabulary of some 170 words 
(from Boggiani’s Ms. ), with Italian and 
English equivalents. 

Gigliolo (FE. H.) Appunti sulle condi- 
zioni attuali delle tribk indigene dell’ 
alto Madeira e regioni adiacenti ( Brasile 

Bolivia), raccolti dal dott. Andrea 

Landi. (A. per l’Antrop., Firenze, 

1906, XXXVI, 219-228.) Notes on the 

present condition of the native tribes of 

the upper Madeira and the adjacent parts 
of Brazil and 


Bolivia: Pama, Caripuna 
Urupaz, Parintintin, Cacharary, Iripuna 
(Aripuana), Pacahuara, Parecé, Chacobo 
(Cayubaba * Mojos or Moxos, tribes on 
the Mamoré and Rio Beni, on the Rio 
Madre de Dios, Ucayali, Purus. Sev 
eral of the tribes are here mentioned for 
the first time. Che influence of the 
gommeiros (india-rubber hunters) upon 
many tribes is very bad. The Caripuna 
up to within a few years used stone axes. 
The Parintintin, whom Brinton 
with Tupi, number some 30,000, 


affines 
The 
Cayubaba, Movimas, Itonama, and Mosa 
tenes form each a distinct linguistic stock 
Gilder (R. F.) The Nebraska loess man. 


(Rec. of Past, Wash., 1907, V1, 35-39, 


5 fgs.) Describes skulls and their dis 
covery. The type of the lower layer at 


Long’s Hill of a skull 
from the same mound found in 1894 by 
several investigators. 


resembles that 


fiir Vélkerkunde. (J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1906, XXXVI, 382-406, 3 pl.) 
Treats of habitat and history; F.’s 


journey from Colonia Christina to the 
Indian village, where the marido and 


the mano, the two most important dances 
of the Bororo were observed (in case of | 
the first) and inquired about ; social in- | 
stitutions : chieftainship (‘‘most central | 
ized tribal organization known among 
S. American Indians’’) and éa/ururu 


songs sung by chief with chorus of chil- 


dren (native texts), marriage, divorce, 


etc., religion (fear of evil spirits, spirits 


of dead; human soul regarded as bad 
spirit is Bofe), agriculture, dress and or- 
nament (penis-cuff, bark-corset ; crowns 
of jaguar-claws, feather diadems, etc. ; 
ear-pendants of bark, palm 
leaf, lip-ornaments, chains and 
sticks of several kinds; arm-bands of 


feathers, 
etc. 


arara feathers, breast ornaments of 
claws, teeth, and feathers), weapons, 
(bows, arrows, the former of 3, the | 


latter of 5 or more types), musical in- 
struments (‘‘trumpets,’’ bamboo flute, 
calabash-rattles, etc. ), dolls of palm-leaf 
and calabash. Pages 400-402 contain a | 


Harris (H. H.) Pajarito ruins —their 
accessibility. (Ibid., 1906, v, 291-295, 
4 fgs. ) General description of these 
cliff dwellings easily accessible from Es 


panola, New Mexico. 

Heilprin (A.) An impression of the 
Guiana wilderness. (Nat. Geog. Mag., 
Wash., 1907, XVIII, 373-381, 3 pl., 

The illustrations are of ethno 
logical import, the group of Indian chil- 
dren and the Indian family in particular, 
The author recently died. 

Hepner (H. FE. lepehuanes of Chihua 
hua and Durango. So, Wkmn., 
Hampton, Va., 1906, XXXV, 157-163, 
3fgs.) Brief account of habitat, physical 
and mental characteristics (manly anc 
independent, lively, impressionable and 
impulsive), houses and villages ( peopled 
only at Easter celebration of national 
sport of foot-races), mzfote dance harvest- 
festival, agriculture, religion (nominally 
Christian, but worship of ancient deities, 
sun, moon, 


fgs. ) 


‘*master of deer and fire,’’ 
is kept up in lodge or meeting houses in 
inaccessible and remote places). The 


Southern Tepehuanos are more Mexi- 


| 
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canized than the northern, but are mark- 
edly honest 

Herrick (E. P.) Cuban marriage customs. 
(Ibid., 497-500.) ‘Treats of ** medieval 
customs and onorous Spanish laws still 
unchanged.’’ ‘The exorbitant fees of the 
mercenary priesthood make wiviendo jun- 

Children sometimes attend 

the wedding of their parents. Marriage 


is accompanied by six or eight different 


common 


documents 


Herrmann (R.) Mound builders of the 
Mississippi valley. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1906, v, 365-367; 1907, VI, 


79-72. © igs. ) 


Treats of pottery (the 
decoration on a Pueblo pot in the author’s 
collection is believed to show ‘‘a village 
of tents, or fe pees, enc losed by a stock or 
suggestion of mound arrange 
etc. ; 
cremation, 


fence,’’ 
ments, etc.), bone 
“battle ’’ 
tribal or national 


Hervé (G.) 


implements, 
mounds, Indian 
mounds 

Noirs et 


blancs. Le croise 


ment des races aux Etats-Unis et la 
théorie de la ‘‘miscégénation.”’ (R. 
de l’Ec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1906, xv1, 
337-358.) General discussion of the 


mixture of the whites and blacks in the 
United States - physiological, sociolog- 
ical; heredity, etc. Dr H. thinks mis 
cegenation ‘‘ physiologically impotent,”’ 
The 


utility of crossing appears only in the 


never ending in real race-fusion. 


amelioration of certain exterior char 
acters, of an esthetic order, as it were ; 
also in certain increases in cerebral 
weight, in actual intelligence, etc. But 


miscegenation for the masses is not to be 
recommended as a social method for the 
While 
(Aino- Japanese, 
app 


) elsewhere in the world have 


rapprochement of the two races. 


race-intermixtures 
Lapp-Scandinavian, | Russian, 
lartar-Slav 
olten succe eded, ** the case of the | nited 
to be 
itself and solved for itself.’’ 
Jones (T. J.) Tuberculosis among the 
Negroes. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
XXXV, 622-629, 6 charts.) Death- 
rate from 2 to 7 times that of any other 


States is a special one, studied in 


1906, 


race; mortality much lower before Civil 

War; high death rate of children — 

under 15 yearsseven times that of whites ; 

if any, swamped by 
environmental influences. 

Kelsey (F. W.) Recent archeological 
legislation. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, 
V, 338-342.) Treats chiefly of the 
Congressional act of June 8 and June 29 
for the preservation of American antiqui- 


racial-influence, 
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ties and the creation of the Mesa Verde 
National Park, in Colorado. 

Koch (F. J.) A visit to the Yuma Indian 
reservation. (So. Wkmn., 1906, XXXV, 
593-597, 5 figs.) Contains some notes 

on education, games and festivals 

(September corn-feast, ‘**hoop-the pole,”’ 

the dead, gambling 

etc. 


shinny), burning 
(cardinal vice), 


K. Preuss’ Forschungen in Mexiko, 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 82- 
83.) Brief résumé of results of Dr 


Preuss’s investigations among the tribes 
of the Sierra Madre, under the auspices 
of the Loubat foundation and the Prus 
sian Besides making im- 
portant ethnological collections, he accu 


government. 


mulated much evidence in support of his 
theory of the origins of religion and art, 
and, in particular, of the drama. 


Lee (J.) Beautiful Ecuador ( Nat. 
Geog. Mag., Wash., 1907, XVIII, 81 
90, § pl., 1 fg. Contains a few refer- 
ences to the aborigines. The lost 
treasure of the Incas is supposed to be 
hidden in the hills about Latacunga. 


At Quito may be seen ‘‘ Indians from a 
different villages, marked by 
the cut of the hair, the turn of 
the shape of a poncho.’’ 


hundred 
a hat, or 


Lipps (O. H.) The evolution of the 
Navaho and his blanket. (So. Wkmn., 
Hampton, Va., 1906, XXXV, 14-24, 6 


Art of weaving learned from fugi 


igs. ) 
tive after introduction 
Genuine blanket 


not 


Pueblos Indians, 
of shee p by Spaniards 


hand-made; weavers are women, 


men as with Pueblos. Designs reflect 
state of mind and imagination while at 
the task. Navaho blanket not worn by 


Navahos themselves 


Mead (( W.) Peruvian mummies and 
what they teach. (Amer. Mus, Nat. 
Hist., N. Y., 1907, Guide Leaflet, No. 


24, pp. 24, 5 pl., 3 fgs.) Treats briefly 
ol Importance ol burials, preparation ot 
(burial 
burial towers), 
objects found with 
implements, 
objects of copper, silver and gold, pieces 


body, mummy bundles, Awaca 


vaults), c/u/pas (stone 
natural 


mummies 


mummies, 
(weapons and 
of cloth, pottery and decoration animal 
and figures), trephined skulls, 
the guipu, coca-chewing, etc., in illustra- 
tion of the Peruvian hall inthe Museum. 
Mills (W. C.) Prehistoric village site, 


Ross county, Ohio. II. ( 


human 


Rec. of Past, 
2 


Wash., 1906, V, 303-313, 342-352, 17 
fgs.) Treats of food-resources ( animal 


remains, mussels, plants— corn, beans, 


| 
| 
im 
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nuts, fruit seeds) and preparation ( pot- 
tery. stone mortars and pestles, large fire 
methods of burial (family burial 
tipi ; 
storehouses dug near by), home life, etc. 
Author thinks that the Baum village site, 
on the Scioto, Ft An 
cient and other sites along the Miami be 


places), 


grounds close to subterranean 


the Gartner site 


g 
long together representing ‘‘ Ft. Ancient 
culture,’’ and establishing the fact that 
**at one time the valleys of southern and 


central Ohio were pe opled by tribes whose 
culture was quite uniform throughout the 
entire The details of these 
investigations will be found in Mr Mills’ 
Explorations of 2 Baum Village Site 
(Columbus, 1906, pp. 96, 84 fgs.), re 
printed from the Ohio Arch. and Hist. 
Quar., vol. XV. 


section.’’ 


rhe explorations of the Edwin 
Harness mound. (Ohio Arch. and Hist. 
Quar., Columbus, 1907, xvi, repr., 


Treats in detail of the 
largest mound of the Harness group, 
Chillecothe, Ross county, Ohio, 
noted since the early examination by 
Squier and Davis in 1846. Of this and 
of investigations by Prof. Putnam in 
1885, by Prof. Moorehead in 1896, brief 


pp- 55, 50 fgs. ) 


near 


accounts are given. The author’s ex- 
plorations began in August, 1903. The 
topics considered are: Object of the 


mound, charnel house, burials (four dif- 
ferent types), artifacts (‘‘from the 133 
burials more than 12,000 specimens, in 
cluding implements and ornaments of 
copper, shell, bone, and stone were re- 
moved ; the large copper plates are note- 
worthy ) — ‘‘ spool shaped ear-ornaments 
of copper, coppe r-cov ered ornaments, 
pendants and axes of copper, fragments 
of decorated pottery, bone awls, needles, 
and ornaments, pendants of bone and 
teeth, perforated teeth and claws of ani- 


mals, engraved bones, mica ornaments 


and designs, ‘‘ platform ’’ pip lint and 
obsidian implements, stone goryets, quan- 
tities of granular graphite, objects made 
of shell (drinking cups, bead also 
imitations of beads in clay), textiles 


(coarse matting and some finer patterns 
of reticulate weaving), etc., were found 
This mound belongs to the “‘ Ft. Ancient 
Culture,’ which was followed by the 
Hopewell Culture.’”? See 
Mr Mills’ recent writings in this issue. 

Mooney (J.) A Cheyenne tree burial. 
(So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 1907, 
XXXVI, 95-97, I fg.) Describes burial 
of three ( victims of fever, father, mother, 


review of 
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and little girl) Cheyenne Indians in a 
cottonwood tree. The child had its rag 
doll. In another case, the little. girl’s 
rag doll had also been laid to rest with her. 
La veracidad ce Montesinos. 
(Rev. Histor., Lima, 1906, 1, 289-303, 
4 pl., 5 fgs.) In this study of Monte- 
sinos, the Peruvian historian of the 17th 
century, P. concludes that his j 
is, on the whole, not less than that of 
Of his two 
chief assertions, the existence of a pre- 
Inca period, and the former possession 


veracity 


other important authorities 


by the Peruvians of a primitive system of 
writing (afterward lost and replaced by 
the guipus), the first is now proved, and 
the second, P. thinks, likewise, but this 
is not so, in spite of the evidence here 
adduced. 
The copper age in America. 
(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1906, XXVIII, 
149-163, 11 fgs.) ‘Treats of the finding 
of copper among the Indians by the early 
explorers, its widespread use, employ- 
ment as ornaments, its association with 
other relics indicating that certain tribes 
‘had passed out of the lower stage of 
1 had 


and into a social 
condition similar to that which existed in 


Savagery, come 
Europe before the opening of history.’’ 
Copper relics among the mounds. 
(Ibid., 213 2238, 5 tgs.) Treats of the 
character of the copper implements and 
ornaments found among the tribes of the 
Mississippi valley at the time of the dis 
covery, the prevalence of a copper age 
in this region, the copper relics from the 
mounds and their geographical distri- 
bution, the relics from the emblematic 
and effigy mounds. ‘The chief source of 
copper was the mines of L. Superior. 


— Desert of Sahara and the Great 
American Desert compared. (Ibid., 
195-204, 2 fgs.) Contains some notes 


on the Comanches, etc., as compared 
with the Arabs of the desert. 
The distribution of 
(Ibid., 371-378, 9 fgs.) Treats of stone 
axes, gouges, chisels, chipped spades, 
knives, axes, from N. America, 
the semi-lunar metal axes and circular 
knives from Peru. 
(K. Th.) Die Hochzeit 
und andere Geschichten 
Huichol-Indianer. (Globus, Rrnschwg., 
1907, XCI, 185-192, 6 fgs.) Treats of 


edged tools. 


hoes, 


des 


Maises der 


the Cora Indians and the ‘‘ wedding of 
and other legends of the Hui- 
Brief German texts are given of 
** the origin 


maize”’ 
chols. 
‘“the wedding of maize,’ 
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and 
sun. 


of the cloud,’’ of amyth of the 
the Dr P. has 
a rich collection of mytho 


folk-lore 


Indian tribes. 


and been 


to make 


and material these 


logic 


from 
\ccording to P. the oldest 


tales, like religion, have their root in ‘* the 


magic power of things."’ Maize among 
the Huichol illustrates this theory well. 
Sniffen _M. K Obstacles to progress 
among the Sioux. (So. Wkmn., Hamp 
ton, \ 1906, XXXV, 36-41.) Criticizes 


udversely the so-called ‘‘work system’’ 


rec y inaugurated by the Indian 
Off which injures the home, and 
resuscitates dances and other forms of 
amusement like the Omaha dance and 
z (red-penny bag) or give 


uway’’ custom. Farming at home is a 
re y 

Some of our immigrants. (Nat. Geog. 
Mag., sh., 1907, XVIII, 317-334, 14 


Collection of 


inte resting 


1s of Russian, German, Scotch, 


Finni Hebrew, Alsatian, Polish, 
Slovak, Ruthenian, Italian, Dutch, 
Roumanian, Hindu, Persian, Arab, 
Hungarian, Servian gipsy immigrants, 
men, women, and children, with some 


statisti 
Speck (f. G.) Observations in Oklahoma 
Indian ‘Territory. Wkmn., 
Va., 1907, XXXVI, 23-27, 
lew 


and (So. 


H impton, 


ontains a notes on Indians 
and Negroes, with portrait of ‘*a Yuchi 
Indian landowner and cotton-raiser.’’ 

Spring J. A.) Der Glockenberg 


Hermosillo. (Globus, Brnschwg , 1907, 


igs. 


von 


XCI, 95-96. ) Treats of the “ bell 
mountain’’ (sounds of bells and other 
music are heard in windy weather) and 
the Yaqui legend of Takahuitl, the 


Moctezuma and the Comanche maiden, 
lovers, whose voices the music is thought 


to be. 

Stewart (E.) The Mackenzie river basin. 
(Trans. Ottawa Lit. & Sci. Soc., 1907, 
31-48.) Contains a few notes on the 


Herschel Island Eskimo and the Indians 
of the region. 


Uhle (M.) Las llamitas de piedra del 
Cuzco. (Rev. Histor., Lima, 1906, 1, 
387-392, 4 fgs.) Brief discussion of the 


small stone figures of llamas, etc., found 
at Cuzco, their form, notable use, etc. — 
similar objects are still manufactured in 
the Vilcanota valley, etc. The explana- 
tion given to Dr U. by a half-blood 
Quechua was that these figures served as 
sacrifices to the Pachamama, the hol- 
lows being filled with alcohol, wine, 


AM, 
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coca, etc. These figures are called 
eng’*, the whole sacrifice itself ch’ uya 

Wake (Cc. S.) Mythology of the Plains 
Indians. IV. Magicalanimals. (Amer. 
Antiq., XXVIII, 
212 lreats of beaver and turtle, bear 
and buffalo —the last especially To 
the buffalo is mental 
power than man’s ; also ability to trans- 

The 


been for 


Chicago, 


g 1906, a 5 


ascribed greater 

form himself into other beings, et« 
buffalo were believed to 
merly eaters of 


have 
flesh 
Contest between the 


human \mong 
buffalo legends are : 


bear and bull societies ( Arikara), origin 


of the buffalo lox and the sacred bun- 
dle Found-in-Grass (Ara 
paho), how the buffalo went south 


( Pawnee The buffalo influenced pro- 


foundly the mental life of these Indians 


Walker (J. D.) 


Oglala Sioux 


Tuberculosis among the 
Indians. (So. Wkmn 
Hampton, Va., 1906, XXXV, 379-384.) 


Treats of full-blood Oglalas, whose 
average strength, endurance, and vitality 
are about the same as that of whites 


luberculosis among these Indians ‘‘ does 
not differ in any respect from this disease 
among white people.’’ Reservation living 


with poorly built and insanitary houses, 


caused the high rate of consumption 
among the Oglalas, which by reason of 


the codperation of the Indians in sanitary 

remedies was reduced in five years from 
148 7 per 1000 to 105.4 cases and from 
24.88 per 1000 to 13.45 deaths. Lack 
of the personal supervision of the physi- 
cian in whom they had confidence has 
caused an increase lately 

Wright (R R, Jr) The Negro in 
Chicago. (Ibid., 553-5660.) Treats of 
population (about 46,000 to-day) and 
its growth, source (peopled from Missis- 
sippi valley), location live 
in distinctly Negro settlements), causes 
of migration (Southern prejudice, indus- 
trial), occupations and professions ( great 


( nine-tenths 


concentration of men in domestic and 


personal service; large professional 
teachers, 
clergymen), trades (not followed by 
many), property $4,000,000 
worth ), culture agencies (church, school, 


club), etc. 


class lawyers, doctors, 


(own 


Zurn (R.) Besiedelungsméglichkeiten in 
Mexiko (Globus, Brnschwg , 1907, 


xcl, 181-183.) Discusses the possibil- 
ities of Mexico for German settlers. Z. 
thinks Mexico may serve to fill in the 
gap between the Germans in the United 
States and those in Brazil, etc 
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The Boas Anniversary. — On August 9, 1906, Professor Franz Boas 
of Columbia University, President of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation, celebrated the anniversary of the doctorate conferred on him 
by the University of Kiel twenty-five years before. Dr Boas’ numerous 
pupils and friends availed themselves of the opportunity to pay tribute to 
his ripe scholarship and to mark the occasion by the presentation of an 
Anniversary Volume (*‘* Festschrift’’)) containing forty-four papers by 
American and German anthropologists. The preparation of the volume 
was made possible through a number of private subscriptions, particularly 
through the generosity of Mr Jacob H. Schiff, and was in charge of a com- 
mittee, of which President Butler served as chairman, and which included 
the Honorable Andrew D. White, Mr Jacob H. Schiff, Mr Morris K. 
Jesup, Mr Edward D. Adams, Dr A. Jacobi, the late Honorable Carl 
Schurz, Dr W J McGee, and Dr Eduard Seler. Many unforeseen circum- 
stances had unfortunately delayed the publication of the volume, which, 
long fost festum, was formally presented to Dr Boas on April 16th of this 
year by the President of Columbia University at a meeting of the Uni- 
versity Council. In his response to the President’s address, Dr Boas said 
in part: 

4 
MR PRESIDENT, FRIENDS, AND COLLEAGUES — 

I find it difficult to give expression to the sentiments that fill my heart — 
feelings of sincere gratitude to all of you who have so highly honored me by 
this expression of your appreciation of my endeavors. I wish I could think 
that the achievements of my scientific career were worthy of so high a tribute 
as that which your friendship and your kindly indulgence have induced you 
to pay me, that your kindness has not taken good will for achievement ; but 
the more fully I am conscious of my own shortcomings, the more strongly I 
feel that your great gift was prompted by a friendship which I value highly, 
and of which I shall always be proud. It will be a dear remembrance of 
years of close association with you and with distant friends — years of enthu- 
siastic work for the advancement of our science and for the spread of those 
fundamental ideas in which we recognize the wider usefulness of our depart- 
ment of scientific inquiry. 

If in my own labors it may seem that I have succeeded in making contri- 
butions to science, I shall always gratefully remember that opportunity for 
646 
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research was given to me by many friends of science — individuals, learned 


societies, and institutions — who honored me with their confidence and with- 


out whose help my work would have remained undone. Not less is my grati- 
tude due to those of my colleagues and friends who have enthusiastically coop- 


erated with me 


a cooperation which | fear has not always been easy with 
one whose work rests essentially in an unfeeling criticism of his own work and 


of that of others. If I have been able to attempt the solution of any wider 


problems, it is due only to the help that I have thus received. And even 
then I do not wish to forget that Anthropology is so new a science that, like 
the virgin prairie, it yields ample returns whenever the plow turns the soil. 
In such a science achievement is easy and the recompense of the industrious. 

The honor that you have bestowed upon me leads me to look back, and 
to think to what I may owe the success that has seemed to you to warrant the 
expression of such high appreciation. I believe I am not mistaken if I see 
one of its sources in the early training to independent thought and action that 
1 owe to the German universities. It is true that there is danger in the sud- 
den transition from strict school discipline to the freedom of the university, 
and that many a one succumbs to the temptations of an uncontrolled life. 
Many others —and I count myself among them —are intoxicated by the new 
life, and require time and increasing maturity to find their place; but when 
they find it, they stand on firmer ground, better able to cope with the prob- 
lems of life and of learning than those who have never left the guiding hand 
of the master. And still more, after the student has completed his studies, 
before he is permitted to try his strength as a university teacher, he must for 
three years prove that he can stand on his own feet. During these years, in 
the sublime loneliness of the Arctic, and in contact with the active world, I 
have felt my strength ripen, and I became ready to learn how to teach. 

I believe we may still profit in this respect by the example of German 
universities. Herbart's great word—‘' Wer Manner erzichen will, muss 
Knaben dran wagen’’—is true, not of children only, but also of youths. We 
are still reluctant to give unhampered freedom to the young man, and to let 
him choose his own way, even against our advice. It is not easy to develop 
independence of thought in a university in which college spirit and university 
spirit are inextricably intermingled — where the college junior, who is still 
believed to need discipline, may sit side by side with the university student. 
It becomes still more difficult when the young man expects his instructor to 
pave the way for him after graduation, and when he finds himself at once 
installed as a university or college teacher, rather than as a beginner who 
is training for his profession. 

A recognition of service like the one you have bestowed upon me is a 
mark in the path of life, a reminder that the years of usefulness are passing 
by only too rapidly. It is also a stimulus to continued effort, which amply off- 
sets many a disappointment and discouragement. 


I thank you with all my 
heart. 
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The presentation copy of the Anniversary Volume is appropriately bound 
in Indian-tanned buckskin leather, adorned on the front with a bronze 
plaque showing the profile of Charles Cultee in relief. It will be remem- 


bered that this was the last surviving Chinook from whose lips Dr Boas 


recorded the remains of the Chinook language. ‘The frontispiece to the 
volume, whi h is illustrated with 37 plates and 32 text figures, is an ex- ts 


cellent heliotype portrait of Dr Boas; the mechanical work was done 
by The New Era Press of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In the preface, con- 
gratulatory letters from Waldeyer of Berlin, O. T. Mason, F. W. Put 
nam, W J McGee, and L. Farrand are included. ‘The papers are 
scholarly contributions to science, and cover nearly all branches of anthro 


pology, as will be seen by the following list: 


Wilhelm Gru 


Lebens. Ein chinesischer Schattenspieltext. ‘ 


ye : Die Huldigungsfeier der acht Genien fiir den Gott des langen 

Henry H. Donaldson, in collaboration with Elizabeth Hopkins Dunn and 
John B. Watson : A Comparison of the White Rat with Man in Respect 
to the Growth of the Entire Body. 

J. Kollmann: Die Bewertung einzeiner Kérperhéhen als rassenanatomische 
Merkmale. 

Ales Hrdlicka: Beauty among the American Indians. 

Jan Czekanowski: Zur Frage der Correlationen der Muskelvarietaten. 

Maurice Fishberg: North African Jews. 

A. L. Kroeber: The Yokuts and Yuki Languages. 

Roland B. Dixon: The Pronominal Dual in the Languages of California. 

Alfred M. Tozzer : Some Notes on the Maya Pronoun. 

William Jones: An Algonquin Syllabary. 

Alexander F, Chamberlain : Terms for the Body, its Parts, Organs, etc., in 
the Language of the Kootenay Indians of Southeastern British Columbia. 

George Hunt: The Rival Chiefs. A Kwakiutl Story. 

Pliny Earle Goddard: A Graphic Method of Recording Songs. 

Richard Andree : Scapulimantia. 


John R. Swanton: A Reconstruction of the Theory of Social Organization. 


W. H. Holmes: Decorative Art of the Aborigines of Northern America. & 
Clark Wissler: A Psycho-Physical Element in Primitive Art 

Charles W. Mead: The Six-Unit Design in Ancient Pt an Cloth. 

C. V. Hartman: Die Baumkalebasse in tropischen Amerika, ein Beitrag zu 


Ethnobotanik. 

Friedrich Hirth ; Chinese Metallic Mirrors, with Notes on some Ancient 
Specimens of the Musée Guimet. 

Waldemar Jochelson: Kumiss Festivals of the Yakut and the Decoration of 


Kumiss Vessels. 
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Ad. F. Bandelier: La Danse des ‘* Sicuri,’’ des Indiens Aymara de la 
Bolivie. 

Karl Sapper: Spiele der Kekchi-Indianer. 

Zelia Nuttall: The Astronomical Methods of the Ancient Mexicans 

Eduard Seler : Eine Steinfigur aus der Sierra von Zacatlan. 

Franz Heger: Verschwundene altmexikanische Kostbarkeiten des XVI. Jahr- 
hunderts, nach urkundlichen Nachrichten. 

Carl Lumholtz: ‘The Meaning of the Head-plume Tawiakami used by the 
Huichol Indians. 

George H. Pepper: Human Effigy Vases from Chaco Cafion, New Mexico. 

George G. Heye: Ceremonial Stone Chisel from Northwestern America. 

James Teit : Notes on the Tahltan Indians of British Columbia. 

George A. Dorsey \ Pawnee Ritual of Instruction. 

Stansbury Hagar: Cherokee Star-lore. 

Harlan I. Smith: A Vast Neglected Field for Archzological Research. 

Ernst Richard : The Scandinavian Theory of Indo-European Origins. 

Friedrich S. Krauss : Eine Vila mit sechs Fliigeln. Ein Bosnisch Guslarenlied. 

William Wells Newell : Note on the Interpretation of European Song-games. 

Berthoid Laufer : The Bird-chariot in China and Europe 

Leo Sternberg : The Inau Cult of the Ainu. 

J. D. E. Schmeltz: Ein Beitrag zum Kapitel Arbeit und Rhythmus. 

Johannes Ranke: Zur Frage der Gehirnuntersuchung bei arztlichen Sectionen. 

O. Abraham und E. M. v. Hornbostel: Phonographirte Indianermelodieen 
aus British Columbia. 

Captain George Comer: Whaling in Hudson Bay, with Notes on Southampton 
Island. 

Captain James S. Mutch: Whaling in Ponds Bay. 

Rudolf Lehmann: Poetik als Psychologie der Dichtkunst. 

H. A. Andrews: Bibliography of Franz Boas. 


The paper by O. Abraham and E. M. von Hornbostel gives, with 


critical discussion, the musical notation of forty-three songs, phono- 


graphed by Dr Boas among the Thompson River Indians of British Co- 


lumbia. The difficult task of preparing the bibliography of Dr Boas was 


undertaken by Miss H. A. Andrews, and is a most excellent piece of work. 


lhis bibliography, which covers the quarter-century of Dr Boas’ scientific 


and literary activity, numbers 302 titles, including book reviews and 
minor notes. ‘The titles are arranged chronologically and the list is ac- 
companied with a subject-index, facilitating reference. ‘The volume also 


is provided with an adequate index. It is for sale by Messrs G. E. 


Stechert & Co., New York. 


The Racial Derivation of the Ossetes. — In an article on this sub- 


ject published in the last number of the American Anthropologist, Dr 


| 
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Karl S. Kennard comes to the conclusion that the Ossetes are the rem- 
nant of the Alani tribe ; that the latter are a tribal division of the Finns, 
and lastly that the Finns are a branch of the great Nordic race, whose 
‘‘ descendants are represented by the Lithuanians, Esths, Tschuds, and 
the Great and White Kussians of the present time.’’ ‘The author bases 
his conclusions on the evidences presented by the physical type of the 
Ossetes and other Caucasian races and peoples. Inasmuch as some 
of the data brought forward in the article are not in agreement with 
observations made by anthropologists in the Caucasus, I desire to make 
a few corrections. The Ossetes have been thoroughly studied by several 
Russian anthropologists, particularly by Giltchenko, Pantukhof, Ivan- 
owski, and Malief, and also by Chantre and Erkert. Most of that which 
follows is based on the writings of these authors. 

The assertion made by Dr Kennard that the ‘‘ ten tribal divisions 
[?] of importance have not blended with each other nor with other 
people,’’ and that they ‘‘ possess, in all its purity, that physical type 
known as the Alpine type,’’ is not borne out by the facts. So far as 
published evidence can be considered, everything goes to prove that 
great diversity of physical type is observable in the Caucasus. This is 
best exemplified by the three main criteria of race — stature, pigmenta- 
tion, and head-form. We find there short races, like the Armenians, 
Georgians, etc., whose height averages from 162 to 164 cm.; and the 
Persians, I’chetchens, Chevsurs, etc., whose average height reaches 170 
cm. Between these two extremes are found other ‘‘ races,’’ like the 
Immers, Aisors, Kurds, etc., who measure from 164 to 168 cm. in height. 
It must be mentioned also that the degree of variation of stature in each 
individual ethnic division is quite marked. Nearly all the inhabitants of 
the region are of dark complexion ; there are practically no blonds to be 
found there, excepting among recent German colonists. The statement 
made by Dr Kennard that there are 30 percent of blonds among the 
Ossetes is also not borne out by facts observed and published. Gilt- 
chenko found only 5 percent of blonds among 200 Ossetes; and among 
1,047 observations of Ossetes reported by Ivanowski, only 9 percent 
were blonds. 

When the most stable trait — head-form — is considered, a great 
diversity of type is noted among the inhabitants of the Caucasus. ‘The 
diversity is so pronounced and the limits of variation so extreme that 
there is hardly to be found anything like it in any other territory of 
similar limits on the globe. Extreme brachycephaly (cephalic index 87 


and even more) is found among the Aisors, Lass, Kumiks, Jews, and 
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others. On the other hand, dolichocephaly is observed among the 
Kurds, Persians, Tats, Abasdeks, etc. Between these two extremes are 
found many mesocephalic races, among which may be numbered the 
Ossetes. Riskin’s measurements of 300 adult male Ossetes gave an 
average index of 81.46, and 60 percent of them were brachycephalic, 
having a cephalic index of more than 80, while only 3 percent were 
dolichocephalic, with an index of 75 or less. Measurements of 534 
Ossetes compiled by Ivanowski show that only 2 percent were dolicho- 
cephalic, while 67 percent were brachycephalic, the average index 
being 81.95. 

From these data it appears that ‘‘the most important fact’’ men- 
tioned by Dr Kennard that ‘‘of all the population of Caucasia the 
Ossetes only present a deviation from the prevailing [cranial] type,’’ 
and that ‘‘ one of the features which distinguishes them from other inhab- 


itants of the Caucasus is longheadedness,’’ is by no means substantiated 
by measurements of the inhabitants of that region. Nor are the other 
physical traits which Dr Kennard attributes to the Ossetes observed with 
great frequency. Their nose is, according to Giltchenko and Pantukhof, 
mostly aquiline, often hooked, and not ‘‘ straight and thin at the end’’; 
they are not the tallest people in the Caucasus; fewer than 1o percent 
are blonds, as has already been shown; and they can no more be con- 
sidered Teutons, or ‘‘ Nordic,’’ than the Persians, Tats, or Georgians. 

Regarding the question of their derivation, several authors have con- 
sidered the Ossetes to be descendants of Jewish immigrants, and some 
missionaries, in their assiduous search for the ten ‘‘lost’’ tribes, have 
also regarded the Ossetes as the descendants of these mysterious tribes 
As a matter of fact, and excepting their inflectional language, they have 
physically a great deal in common with most of the other peoples of that 
region. Even if they are not indigenous but can be considered immi- 
grants, time, mode of life, intermarriage, and other factors have practi- 
cally amalgamated them with the rest of that omnium gatherum of races 
and languages of the Caucasus. ‘The attempt made by Dr Kennard, as 
has been done already by several others, to ascribe to them a Teutonic 
origin can not be seriously considered even in view of his statement that, 
‘‘of white complexion and yellowish hair, can it be doubted that here 
are described a tribe of the Nordic type?’’ For the Ossetes do not have 
yellowish hair —they are brunettes. Many races in Europe have more 
than to percent of blonds, and are not considered ‘‘ Nordic.’’ ‘The 
conclusion that the Ossetes are Nordic, Finns, etc., is no more justified 
than would be the conclusion that the Basques, Kabyls, or others who 
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have a few fair-haired individuals, are Nordic; yet with the author’s 


mode of 


easoning such a conclusion can easily be reached. He says, 
for instance, ‘‘If all [ the Ossetes ] were originally blonds, how would 
it be possible for 70 percent [as a matter of fact more than go per¢ ent] 


to deviate from, and 30 percent to remain true to the original type? 


Nevertheless, we believe that this has happened.’’ Further comment is 
unnecessary. MAURICE FISHBERG. 
2 SSth St, 
NI York Crt 


Type Ruins in the Southwest. — The fundamental idea back of the 
efforts to preserve the numerous prehistoric Pueblo ruins and objects 
found in them is their widely recognized educational value. Vhey illus- 
trate an ancient culture of the Southwest, and furnish data from which we 
can increase and diffuse knowledge of certain phases of the early history 
of man in America. An interpretation of the data is not possible from a 
superficial examination of the material, which requires long continued 
study, and constant reéxamination as new theories arise. To fulfill the re- 
quirements of research, archeological structures not only should be exca- 
vated with scientific care but also should be repaired and preserved for 
future consideration. This preservation is imperative lest important 
material be destroyed by those who do not appreciate its educational 
value. In other words, since archeological data are derived only partially 
from mounds of earth in which walls and minor antiquities are hidden 
from view, it is evident that the débris accumulated in and about the 
rooms, which forms the major portion of the mounds, should be removed, 
in order that the form, size, and general character of the concealed rooms 
and minor antiquities may be studied in the best possible manner. The 
protection of the ruins is also imperative that the data may be open to 
inspection. Scientific work on a ruin cannot be regarded as properly 
completed if this treatment be neglected, for it leads to the most important 
thing of all, the published report by which the acquired data are distri- 
buted among those interested and thus given their true value. 

The archeological material brought to light by careful excavation is so 
varied and so numerous that adequate comprehension of it requires classi- 
fication. A knowledge of the characteristics of each class of ruins may 
best be gained from a comparative study of types. On the very threshold 
of the classification of Southwestern ruins it is found that the characteristics 


of groups are largely determined by physiographic conditions. As types 


differ in form rather than in other features, their study is primarily mor- 
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phological. Thus similar physiographic characters of regions as widely 
separated as the Mesa Verde in southwestern Colorado and the Red Rock 
country in Arizona have led to the presence of the same types of ruins in 
these localities. For the same reason the cavate lodges in the soft tufaceous 
rocks of the Verde valley of Arizona reappear in similar easily eroded 
formations of the Pajarito plateau in New Mexico. Classification of ruins 
is based on form, not on geographical distribution. 

The valley of the Gila river, Arizona, and the adjacent valley of its 
tributary, the Salt, from the mouth of the San Pedro to Gila Bend are 
physiographically unique and the prehistoric ruins in it are su? generis. 

lhe best preserved of all the ruins in this area is called Casa Grande, 

situated a few miles west of Florence and a short distance south of the 

Gila river. It is a typical representative of the many prehistoric ruins 
| in this instructive region. An appropriation by Congress of $3000.00, 
available in 1906—’07 to repair and protect this building, made it pos- 
sible for the Smithsonian Institution to begin operations, which, when 
completed, will make this a ‘‘type ruin’’ illustrating prehistoric Gila 
culture. This work, as yet unfinished, will be resumed this winter under 
. a new appropriation. It is anticipated that the type ruin will be com- 
pleted at Casa Grande in the spring of 1908. 

This is not the place to do more than to mention the progress already 
made, and it would be premature to predict results of phases of the work 
not yet undertaken. An official account of the archeological operations 
at Casa Grande during last winter is published in the current volume of 
the quarterly issue of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 

rhe type of a prehistoric Gila settlement as revealed by excavations 
is a rectangular walled enclosure containing buildings of one or more 
stories each, courts and plazas. Some of these buildings adjoin the sur- 
rounding wall, while others are detached. The main building, called 
Casa Grande, was formerly four stories high in the center, and three 
stories on each of the four sides, but the lowest story of each tier was 
s filled solid with earth, so that the central enclosure had three rooms, one 

above the other, and each of the other two rooms similarly arranged. 
One entered the lower room by the side on a level through external door- 
ways that formerly opened on a terrace, or roof of surrounding rooms. 
About three-fifths of the excavation and removal of earth from this en- 
closure have already been finished. It is evident that considerable 
work is still necessary to complete the excavation and repair of this en- 
closure, but that done thus far is sufficient to afford an idea of a typical 
Gila Valley ruin and to make plain the fact that the experiment of devel- 
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oping a type ruin to illustrate the prehistoric culture of one area of the 
Southwest is well under way and may be finished at the close of another 
season’s field work. J. WALTER FEWKEs. 


A White Man’s Stone Cairn. — The note-books and collections of 
the late Honorable J. V. Brower having been placed in my custody by the 
Minnesota Historical Society, I have found, amongst other interesting 
materials, an account of a monument erected in the form of a low cairn 
of loose stones at the grave of a white man in North Dakota. By a per- 
son unacquainted with the facts, this pile of stones might easily be mis- 
taken for a work of the aborigines. 


Fic. 38. — Dr Weiser’s Grave, Kidder county, North Dakota. 


Mr Brower belonged to Company Dof the First Minnesota Mounted 
Rangers, in 1863, who, under Col. Samuel McPhail, engaged in the ex- 
pedition against the Sioux after the celebrated ‘‘ Indian Massacre ’’ in 
Minnesota. A battle occurred at a point thirteen miles northeast of 
Dawson, North Dakota, July 24, 1863. The first man to fall in the pre- 
liminary skirmish was the surgeon, Dr Josiah S. Weiser, a comrade of 
Mr Brower. It was subsequently known as the ‘‘ Battle of Big Mound.’’ 
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Dr Weiser was buried on the spot, and his grave temporarily marked, 
according to a letter from Colonel McPhail, ‘‘ by three picket pins in a 
triangle, 12 inches apart, set at six feet south from the spot of burial, 
and extending four inches above the ground. ‘‘ Subsequently, after 35 
years of neglect, in 1898, search was made for Dr Weiser’s grave by Mr 
Brower in order to mark it more permanently. He did not find the 
picket pins, nor any spot resembling the grave ; but he ‘‘ gathered up a 
quantity of large and small bowlders in the northwest corner of the camp 
[Goodell] and at the point indicated by Colonel McPhail by blue cross 
[on a plot submitted by Brower], erected a small mound of earth and 
stone and placed a marble slab at a long rifle pit.’’ A field-sketch of 
this by Mr Brower gives dimensions of the mound covered by bowlders, 
as 8 feet by 6 feet and 3 feet high, elongated east and west, a small 
marble slab lying flat in the center on the top, on which were engraved 
the words ‘‘ Dr. JosianH S. WEISER 1863.’’ 

The accompanying photographic view, by Mr Brower, was labeled 
by him: Dr. Weiser’s Grave, Kidder Co., North Dakota. n the view 
the marble slab is invisible, indicating that it was small. By this time it 
may have been removed, and the group of stones might be considered 
the work of the aborigines. Numerous stone cairns, well known to be 
of aboriginal origin, at the present time are mere groups of stones that 
show little evidence of the purpose for which they were gathered. 

N. H. WINCHELL. 


W. W. Newell and the Lyrics of Li-T’ai-Po.—In Dr Chamber- 
lain’s bibliography of the late W. W. Newell, given in the last number 
of the American Anthropologist, | miss one of Mr Newell’s last and most 


interesting works which, however, has unfortunately not been given to 


the public. This little volume bears the title ‘‘ Lyrics of Li-T’ai-Po 
[Chinese Poet of the Eighth Century] by Michitaro Hisa and William 
Wells Newell (Printed Not Published),’’ xiv, 62 pp. The preface 
is dated ‘‘ Wayland, Mass., August, 1905,’’ and in it the origin of the 
book is set forth. Michitaro Hisa, a Japanese student at Harvard from 
1891 to 1895, later professor of economics at Kioto (died 1902), became 
a close friend and frequent visitor in the family of Mr Newell, and, in re- 
sponse to inquiries concerning Chinese poetry, brought him translations 
from several authors ; among these, Mr Newell was especially interested 
in versions of Li-T’ai-Po, the greatest and most original poetical genius 
of China. The literal prose renderings of Hisa, following character by 
character the Chinese text, were brought into metrical form by Newell 
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who made it his first object to reproduce sentiment and language as closely 
as possible. ‘* The results,’? Mr Newell says, ‘‘ were shown to Hisa 
who furnished advice and suggestions ; in this manner came into being the 
verses here printed, not for circulation or public notice, but for the sake 
of record, and as memorial of a friend whose delicate perception and 
deeply poetical spirit are mainly responsible for their existence, but who 
will never look upon their permanent form.’’ Last Christmas, when Mr 
Newell attended the meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
at New York, he was good enough to present me with a copy of this book 
and to ask my judgment of it. _I was just going to submit to him a plan 
for its publication, when the sad news of his death came. I have com- 
pared with the original text several of the twenty-six poems here selected, 
and in my estimation the translation is admirable and even unique. The 
few existing translations of some of Li-T’ai-Po’s poetry in French and 
English give at least a mere circumstantial paraphrase of the text, while 
Mr Newell’s rendering, in the epigrammatic terseness of its style, gives 
an excellent reproduction of the true spirit of the original. If there are 
in existence more copies of the book, which I am told Mr Newell printed 
with his own hands, they should certainly be circulated. 

BERTHOLD LAUFER. 


Archeological Collections from San Miguel Island, California. — A 
series of specimens of bone, stone, and shell artifacts, obtained from 
ancient graves on the island of San Miguel, off the coast of Santa Bar- 
bara county, California, is shown in the accompanying plates. The 
data and photographs were furnished by the late Horatio N. Rust of 
Pasadena, California. 

Plate Xxx1, nos. 6, 7, and 8, illustrate small stone picks used in rough- 
ing-out the objects of shell and especially in making the perforations 
which were afterward to be enlarged and rendered symmetrical by the 
sandstone drills shown in nos. 1-5. Nos. g—12 are supposed to be abrad- 
ing stones and to have been used in giving the final shape to the various 
implements of shell and bone. 

No. 1 of the lower half of the same plate represents a piece of shell 
formed by the stone pick referred to above and is ready for perforation. 
Nos. 2 and 3 are of shell, and show the use of the pick and drill. No. 4 
is of stone. Nos. 5 and 6 indicate the use both of the drill and the ab- 
rading implement. Nos. 9-13 have been further elaborated with the 
latter implements. These hook-like objects have generally been classed 
as fish-hooks, but were regarded by Mr Rust as ornaments. He con- 
ceived that they may have served as a means of holding or attaching 
strings of beads or other pendant objects. 
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rhe string of shell beads illustrates the use of a small drill in making 
the perforations and the custom of grinding the beads to a uniform size 
by rubbing them, while closely packed on the string, upon a stone, the 
process being aided by the use of sand and water. 

The objects shown in plate xxxtl, most of which are personal orna- 
ments, serve to illustrate the results produced by the use of the stone 
implements shown in plate xxx1._ At the top of the plate is seen a num- 
ber of the whiskers of the seal found associated with the stone implements. 

lhe objects shown in the upper half of plate xxx represent a form 
of bone implement quite common on San Miguel island. It is supposed 
that they may have been used as drills, with sand and water, for piercing 
the various objects of shell 

I'he lower part of the same plate illustrates two series of perforating 
implements, those on the left made from the bones of the seal, and those 


on the right largely from bones of birds. 


Area of the Base of Cahokia Mound. — Dr Cyrus Thomas, in an 
article on ‘‘ Cahokia or Monk’s Mound’”’ published in the last number 
of this journal, quoted the di- 
mensions of the mound as I gave 
them in a paper published some 
three years ago.’ It is evident 
however that my statements were 
not sufficiently clear and that Dr 
Thomas has not understood how 
Il reached certain conclusions. 
As I stated at that time, ‘‘ the 
dimensions of its base are: from 
north to south, 1,080 feet, from 
east to west, 710 feet. ‘The area 
of base is about 16 acres.’’ Dr 
Thomas has rightly observed that 
an area 1,080 by 710 feet would 
include about 17.5 acres; but 


such is not the area of the base 


of Cahokia. A rough outline of 
the base of the mound is shown Fic. 39. — Outline of Base of Cahokia Mound. 


in the accompanying figure ; it 
is however sufficiently accurate to serve our purpose at the present time. 
1 


1904. 


Cahokia and Surrounding Mound Groups, Peabody Museum Papers, U1, no. 1, 
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In giving the total length of the artificial work I of course included the 
length of the graded way, or projection, from the south end, which is 
about 80 feet. Now, if that is deducted from the total length, the dimen- 
sions of the base A, B, C, D, would be 1,000 by 710 feet; or 710,000 
square feet. Adding to this the approximate area of the base of the 
projection, south of line C, D, which is 3,200 square feet, we have the 
area of the base of Cahokia 713,200 square feet, or about 16.3 acres; 
but from this we should make a slight deduction for the curved corners C 
and D, which would reduce the actual area of the base to about 16 acres, 
as I previously stated. Davip I. BUSHNELL, Jr. 


The Gaelic Society of Washington has been organized for the pur- 
pose of cultivating and disseminating a knowledge of the language, liter- 
ature, music, art, and history of the Irish and other Gaelic peoples and 
their kindred of the Celtic stock in every part of the world, ‘‘ in order 
that the race may better value its own heritage, and that the Celtic con- 
tribution to the world’s civilization may be more fully understood and 
appreciated.’’ ‘To promote this purpose it has been arranged to hold 
regular monthly meetings through the winter season for the reading and 
discussion of papers and the rendition of characteristic vocal and instru- 
mental music. The subject-matter will range from folk-lore to history 
and ethnology, with special attention to the achievement and condition 
of the Celtic race in America. It is hoped ultimately to establish a 
library and art collection, with provision for appropriate lectures, classes, 
entertainments, and publication. For convenient operation the work has 
been classified in sections, each in charge of a vice-president, as follows: 
Gaelic Language ; Celtic Ethnology; History; Literature and Art ; Music ; 
Resources and Development ; Greater Ireland. Recognizing language as 
the basis of the literature, music, historical study, and racial identity of a 
people, every practicable attention and encouragement will be given to 
the Gaelic and cognate languages. The opening meeting was held Octo- 
ber oth, when Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, of the Catholic University of 
America, addressed the Society on ‘* The World’s Debt to the Celt.’’ 
The program included also an address in Gaelic, and songs in the same 
language by representatives of both the Irish and the Scottish Gael. 


Moscow Institute of Archeology and Archeography. — Na‘ure 
states that private enterprise has succeeded in founding, with the sanction 
of the Ministry of Education, confirmed by the Czar, an Institute of 
Archeology and Archeography in Moscow. ‘The Institute, which has 
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just obtained its charter, ranks with a university, and is open to all 
graduates of Russian or foreign universities. Its aim isto prepare quali- 


fied archeologists and ‘‘ archeographists. The latter term is applied to 
persons skilled in the preservation and use of historical archives, libraries, 
museums and other collections, public and private, demanding special 
knowledge. ‘The Moscow Institute of Archeology is the first institution 
in Russia founded on autonomous principles ; it has the right to elect its 
own staff of professors, and generally to conduct its own internal affairs, 
subject only to a possible veto of the Minister of Education in certain 
cases. ‘The course is a three years’ one, the final year of which must be 
spent in practical work either in archeological expeditions and research 
among the monuments of antiquity as yet so little studied in Russia, or 
in similar special work at home or abroad. ‘The institute grants the de- 
gree of doctor of archeology or archeography. Among those connected 
with the new Institute whose names are favorably known outside Russia 
may be mentioned Dr Uspensky, director of the Institute, the author of 
fifty capital monographs in Russian; Dr Fleischer, who was associated 
with English and American archeologists in recent excavations in Persia ; 
Professor Grot, and other Moscow professors. Docent Visotsky has 
been appointed secretary to the Institute. 


British Association — Anthropology.— At the recent Leicester 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
following grants were made to Section H (Anthropology): Glastonbury 
lake village, £30; excavations on Roman sites in Britain, £15 ; an- 
thropometric investigations, £13; age of stone circles, £53; anthro- 
pological photographs, £3; anthropological notes and queries, £40. 
Section H having passed a resolution to the effect ‘‘ That the council of 
the British Association be asked to impress upon His Majesty’s govern- 
ment the desirability of appointing an inspector of ancient monuments, 
fully qualified to perform the duties of his office, with full powers under 
the act, and with instructions to report periodically on his work, with a 
view to publication,’’ the council appointed a committee consisting of 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B., Sir Edward Brabrook, Mr E. Sidney Hartland, 
Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., and Lord Balcarres, to report on the pro- 
posal ; and the report of the committee, having been approved by the 
council, was sent with a covering letter to the prime minister on Decem- 
ber 19, 1906. ‘The president also attached his signature to a memorial 
on the same subject drawn up by the council of the Society of Antiquaries. 
It is understood that, whilst no immediate action will be taken by the 
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Government, the matter is receiving consideration, with the object of 
placing all ancient monuments in the United Kingdom under adequate 


protection and more effective supervision. 


A Navaho Dictionary. — The Franciscan Fathers at Saint Michael’s, 
Arizona, are about to publish the Dictionary of the Navaho Language on 
which they have been engaged during the last ten years. It will contain 
a series of articles on Navaho religion, ceremonies, arts, and industries 
(including, dyeing, weaving, silver working, basket making, etc. ), each 
to be followed by a list of the native terms’ employed therein, with more 
or less detailed information. In addition it will contain lists of Navaho 
names of persons and places, stars, plants, animals, etc. The work may 
therefore be characterized as an ethnologic dictionary. It is proposed to 
print it at Saint Michael’s, Arizona, and to issue it with the imprint of 
the Saint Michael’s Press. The edition will be limited to 200 numbered 
copies, of which only 180 will be sold. Mr Stewart Culin of the Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum, by reason of his interest in the dissemination of 
material pertaining to one of our largest tribes, of whose linguistics 
practically nothing has yet been published, has kindly undertaken, in 
behalf of the Fathers, to receive subscriptions from scholars and libraries 
that may desire a copy of the work. The subscription price is Five 


Dollars, payable on delivery. 


Dr Ambrosetti. — ‘The many American friends of Dr Juan B. Am- 
brosetti, whose death was indicated in the list of members of the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists published in the proceedings of the 
Stuttgart meeting, will be glad to learn that he is enjoying good health 
and is actively engaged in archeological and ethnological work in the 
Argentine Republic. Dr Ambrosetti has been appointed director of the 
new Museo de Etnografia y Arqueologia, founded by the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters of the National University at Buenos Aires, which 
will engage in important field researches. Dr Ambrosetti’s latest publi- 
cation gives the results of his /nvestigaciénes Arqueoligicas en la Pampa 


Grande. 


Dr Elmer R. Reynolds died in Washington, D. C., September 18th, 
as a result of injuries received in an automobile collision. He was born 
at Dansville, New York, July 30, 1846, and in 1877 entered the United 
States Pension Office as an examiner, from which time he was engaged, 


until a few years ago, in exploring aboriginal village sites in Maryland, 


Virginia, and the District of Columbia, from which he gathered a large 


‘ 
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collection, and concerning which he presented numerous papers before 
the Anthropological Society of Washington in its early years. Dr Rey- 
nolds was knighted by the King of Italy in 1887, and received medals 
from the King of Portugal and the Royal Portuguese Society of Arche- 
ology in recognition, it is said, of his work and of the presentation of 


collections. 


University of London.— Mr Martin White, who has for some 
years endowed the teaching of sociology in the University of London, 
has now founded two professorships in that subject, one permanently and 
the other for a period of five years. The appointment to the permanent 
chair has not yet been made ; the other has been offered to and accepted by 
Dr E. A. Westermarck, who has already held a lectureship in the sub- 
ject at the university. Dr A. C. Haddon has also been appointed uni- 
versity lecturer in ethnology for the session 1907—08 under the Martin 


White benefaction. 


Dr Robert Lehmann-Nitsche of Buenos Aires has edited Die 
Sammlung Boggianit von Indianertypen, consisting of a small portfolio, 
344 x 5% inches, containing one hundred photographic reproductions of 
natives of the Mascoi, Guaicurt, and Aislado groups of Indians of South 
America, with introduction and lists in Spanish and German; also a 
supplement consisting of fourteen additional portraits —a result of the 
work of the late Guido Boggiani, who was murdered by the natives while 


prosecuting his researches, as announced in these pages at the time. 


(Buenos Aires: Verlag von R. Rosauer, 1904.) 


Harlan I, Smith, of the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, has begun a superficial archeological reconnoissance of the 
‘« Vast Neglected Field for Archeological Research’’ mentioned by him 
in the Boas Anniversary Volume. Wis work during the last summer has 


been in Wyoming, where he has endeavored to interest local educational 


institutions to cooperate with the great museums The various culture 
areas need to be outlined and the culture stages determined, as well as 
the effect of the introduction of the horse and the antiq ity of habita- 
tion of this region. 


Pure FRANCISCAN ORDER will shortly publish the first number of a 


quarterly Archivium Franciscano-Historicum that is destined to prove of 
great importance to Americanists, although the magazine will be world- 
wide in its scope. In addition to original documents pertaining to the 


labors of the Franciscans in the missionary field since its organization in 
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the thirteenth century, it will contain codices and chronicles of the 
Order, bibliography, literary comment, etc. Father Dionysius Schuler, 
of the Collegio S. Antonii at Rome, is the director of the periodical, 


which will be published by the Quaracchi Press, Florence. 


Tue Broca Prize of the Society of Anthropology of Paris has been 
awarded this year to M. Lapicque for his manuscript titled ‘‘ Investi- 
gation of the Negro Races.’’ ‘The value of the prize is 1,500 francs, of 
which amount M. Lapicque receives 1,200 francs. A Broca medal and 
300 francs, with honorable mention, have been awarded to M. Chaquet 
for his manuscript memoir on ‘‘ The Teeth According to Sex and Race’’ ; 
and a Broca medal, with honorable mention, to E. Fisher for a research 
on ‘* The Variations of the Human Radius and UlIna.’’ 


Mr Epwarp Sapir, recently appointed research assistant in the 
department of anthropology of the University of California, has returned 


from a two-months’ trip to Shasta county, where he has been engaged in 
researches in the ethnology and philology of the Yana Indians. Mr 
Sapir has brought back valuable information respecting the structure of 
the Yana language, which he is now about to prepare for publication. 

Dr A. Van Gennep is the editor of Za Revue des Etudes Ethno- 
graphiques et Soctologiques, a new monthly about to be published by “aul 
Geuthner, 68 Rue Mazarine, Paris. The foreign subscription will be 22 
francs. 


PROFESSOR S. ZABOROWSKI, professor of ethnology in the School of 
Anthropology at Paris, has been elected president of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris. 

WE REGRET to record the death of Dr Daniel Garcia of the Hospital 
Militar, Guadalajara, Mexico, a member of the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association. 


Mr Frank G. SPECK has been appointed to the department of eth- 
nology of the Free Museum of Science and Art of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


